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PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 



THE UNCONSCIOUS I 



rNATDRE and History, or the origin of organisms and the 
development, of the human race, are two parallel problems. 
In both cases tho question runs : particular contingency 
DP universal necessity, dead causality or living conformity 
to an end, mere sport of atoms and individuals or a single 
plan and general superintendence ? He wlio has decided 
(' the question with respect to Nature in favour of design 

I will have no difficulty in doing the same in regard to 
historj-. The only thing likely to mislead in the latter 
case is the semblance of personal freedom. But I think I 
may confidently appeal to the general consensus of modern 
philosophers in respect to this matter of tlie freedom of tlie 
will, to the effect namely that an empirical freedom in 
any single act of volition in the sense of uneondilionalUy 
19 altogether out of the question, since, like every other 
natural phenomenon, it falls under the law of causality, 
and necessarily follows fvom the state of the man's mind 
at any given moment, and the motives which are acting 
upon him. Further, that if a claim be set up for a freedom 
of the will oulsuie natural causality, this must at bad be 
I nought {I do not say, found) in the anpersensible sphere 
T (muiMfu* nv-umrnon), in Kant's intelligible character, but 
[ can in no case apply to the specific volitional act, since any 
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such act is always in time, consequently belongs to the 
sphere of the phenomenal world, and is accordingly sub- 
ject to the law of causality, i.e,, necessity. This, and the 
reasons why we are liable to the illusion of a belief in the 
will's freedom, may be studied in Schopenhauer's essay 
" On the Freedom of the Will." 

But suppose we even admitted the empirical freedom 
of the will, if we recognise a purposive evolution in history 
at all, this could only be the result of the freedom of indi- 
viduals if the consciousness of the step next to be taken, in 
its full significance and in all its consequences, were pos- 
sessed by every one freely co-operating in the historic 
movement, before he actively intervened. 

Undoubtedly since the close of the last century we 
have been making approaches to that ideal slate where the 
human race conscioiisly accomplishes its destiny, but, save 
for a few superior minds, this is still a remote condition 
of things, and nobody will maintain that by far the larger 
part of the way already traversed has been conquered in 
this wise. For the aims of the individual are always sel- 
fish, each one seeks only to further his own well-being, 
and if this conduces to the welfare of the whole, the merit 
is certainly not his ; the exceptions to this rule are so few 
that they are of no account in respect of the whole. But 
the wonderful part of the matter is, that even the mind, 
which wills the bad, works the good, that the results be- 
come, by combination of many different selfish purposes, 
quite other than what each individual had imagined, and 
that in the last resort they always conduce to the welfare 
of the whole, although often the advantage is somewhat 
remote, and centuries of retrogression seem to contradict 
it ; this contradiction, however, is only apparent, for they 
serve the purpose of breaking the strength of an old 
system, that room may be made for a new and better one, 
or of allowing a vegetation to grow corrupt, in order that 
it may manure the ground for something fresh and fairer. 
Even thousands of years of stagnation on one spot of earth 
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eLould not mislead U3, if ouly this phnso of culture has 
fulfilled its appointed office, and if only nt the same 
time the process of evolution goes forward at another 
place. 

Jost as little should we expect, as is often and un- 
reasonably the case, that at one and tlie same place all the 
various brancbca or tendencifis slioiild enjdy an unchecked 
jitogress, anil complain of stagnation and retrogression, if 
any particular branch, for which perhaps one has a per- 
sonal preference, falls iuto decay. The evolution proceeds 
on the large scale, although only one or a few factors are 
in active progress and other fields lie fallow ; for at the 
proper time these otiiers will again be taken in hand, and 
in such a way that the elevation already attained is em- 
braced in the new phase of the evolution (think of Itaphael 
and Phidias, Gothe and Euripides), What is apt to blind 
the observer to the general development of humanity is 
really a too narrow limitation of the view, which keeps 
the eye fixed on certain painful and apparently incurable 
jiolitical or social diseases, or on the momentary ruin of 
one's favourite intellectual hopes, instead of opening it 
wide to embrace vast historical scenes, which would make 
plain not only the great civilising events of the present 
time, but also reveal the multiplicity of the ways of his- 
tory, and the possibility and probability of an improvement 
of these painful conditions by a path not dreamt of, and 
perhaps even contemned. But in yet another sense a too 
narrow restriction of the historic horizon may blind to tho 
great truth of evolution, namely, if of the long period of 
liumanity's unfolding all too small a portion, say the last 
thousand years (called in the narrower sense, " historic ") 
be selected, and the brilliant age of I'ericles or of Augustus 
be compared with the present era. The naivel4 accuracy 
and delicacy of feeliug of the Ecsthetic culture of those 
times may deceive us for a moment with respect U> the 
superiority of our own, but the delusion disappears as 
soon as we reliect that tho age of I'ericles possessed these 
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excellences only instinctively and unconsciously, as is 
shown by the fact that even so deep and circumspect a 
thinker as Plato, with such models before him, could con- 
struct so poor a theory of aesthetics and an ideal consti- 
tution so remote from actual needs. Not the shallow 
common sense of the Romans, but the Germans of the last 
century, converted into the conscious and now inalienable 
possession of humanity what the Greeks only wrought out 
by instinct ; and which we can no longer execute, because 
in all departments of art we have advanced in feeling 
from the plastic to the pictorial. The naive delicacy of 
taste, for which antiquity was distinguished in all direc- 
tions, is naturally also far more easily destroyed by rude 
external influences or inner decay than the more sub- 
stantial mental culture of the present day, with its rich 
material knowledge and self-conscious capacity, which is 
protected from sinking into oblivion by a thousand ex- 
pedients. Other differences consist in this, that in anti- 
quity the cultivated portion of the world was very smcUl 
compared with that of the present day, when culture has 
spread more or less among all vigorous races and peoples, 
and new parts of the world have been taken possession of 
by the civilised peoples of Europe. At the same time, 
however, within the civilised races also education is ever 
extending to larger circles and strata of the population, 
so that for a twofold reason the cultured and mentally 
advanced society of the present day forms a very much 
larger quota of the total population of the earth than 
heretofore, and is growing with the greatest rapidity pre- 
cisely at the present moment. But now as we have to do 
not with the development of men but of humanity, this 
increase in breadth is not less important than the growth 
in depth — apart from the circumstance that the imperish- 
ability of what has once been won is guaranteed by a 
probability advancing in geometrical progression. 

It is true that the free possession of the fruits of civili- 
sation is still hampered and embittered by the struggle 
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with the threatening shades of the Middle Agea reach- 
ing into our own time ; but we must not allow ourselves 
to be blinded by the stniggie against these no longer 
justifiable existences to the historical value of the same in 
the past, and their abiding significance for the evolution 
of humanity. The utterly barbarous tribes of the Ger- 
manic migrations required during their infancy a strict 
schooling, in which the physiological processes of transmu- 
tation and fusion Bimultaoeously weut on, as whose result 
we have the nationalities of Europe of the present day. 
If antiquity especially developed the beautiful in sense 
and ^ncy. if the culture of the understanding to-day 
gives us the right to declare ihe forms of medifpval life 
to be relatively barbarous, it was the task of German- 
ism to complete the deepening of the keaj-t, though natur- 
ally in a one-sided fashion, and this it could accomplish 
effeotivcly by the aid of no other civilising impulse than 
ihe transcendent idoals of Christianity. It would be 
unjust to refuse to recognise that the working-out and 
development of the profoundest forces of the German 
mind, which will ever remain a possession to humanity 
nfter separation from that native soil, is essentially, if not 
exclnsively, due to the imaginative inner lite of the 
Middle Ages. Whoever has goc the better of the elements 
hostile to civilisation inherent in the popular Christianity 
is for ever secured from relapsing into the elements of 
past periods of the development of humanity, which are 
hostile to civilisation, whereas the most highly cultured 
Oreek or Homan had still before bim the Christian phase 
of evolution. 

Such an injustice to the Middle Ages Buckle and hia 
school are guilty of when they set up the conscious nnder- 
stnnding, wliich undoubtedly is liiglier than sense, fancy, 
and heart, and ought to govern these, as sole measure of 
advance in culture, which it by no means is, since the 
harmonious elaboration of all the mental forces appertains 
thereto; and since the understanding alone, without the 
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foundation of powerfully developed sensibility, fancy, and 
heart, would only produce wasted shadows, but not men 
capable of any earnest task. The source of this error is 
this, — that the English, even down to the present day, are 
essentially at that rationalistic standpoint which we occu- 
pied in the last century ; and that these historians of civili- 
sation, instead of trying to discover the unconsciously 
impelling ideas of history, fancy they can explain them 
as a product of conscious reflection. Unconscious reason, 
namely, unfolds itself, as we have just seen, just as much 
in sensibility, fancy, and heart, as in the reflection of the 
conscious understanding; ; and it a^i^ain is evidence of an 
all too-narrow glance, when the regulative element of 
vu)der)i life is looked upon as that which is most im- 
portant for all time, and as a standard of culture valid for 
all time. In opposition to such a straitening of the 
history of civilisation into a "History of Eationalism" 
Hegel's attempts at a Philosophy of History retain their 
full value, since in them the discussion always and alone 
turns upon the (unconscious) ideas underlying the 
epoch. 

The opposite view of Schopenhauer with respect to His- 
tory rests on his conception of time as purely subjective 
phenomenal form, according to which all that Jiappens is 
an exclusively subjective appearance, wherefore history is 
a subjective tissue of representations devoid of truth. He 
blinds himself to the manifest contradiction of this view, 
to the mighty organism of the historic evolution of hu- 
manity, on the one hand, by reflecting only on the indif- 
ferent and accidental framework of facts (succession of 
kings, battles, &c.), instead of on the content of historical 
culture, which is entirely neglected by him ; and, on the 
other hand, by confounding the demand for a heightening 
of individual comfort with the demand for a civilised pro- 
gression of humanity as a whole. Happiness certainly 
does not keep pace with human progress, but this does 
not militate against the truth, that this progi*ess, both iu 
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the inner mental world and in the forms of social life, really 
exists, and leads to ever liigher development. 

If anything is calculated to prove the great progress in 
spiritual matters from the Greeks to the present day, it is 
the progress of philosophy and especially that of the (jerman 
and English philosophy of the last two hundred years. 
Philosophy as the final summariser of the ideas which 
support a period of civilisation, and as the flower of tlie 
historic self-consciousness of the Unconscious Idea, may 
he taken as the most faithful representative of the spiritual 
horizon of a section of time in the narrowest and most 
compact frame ; the progress of the development of ideas, 
which we perceive in the history of philosophy, shows 
U3 as through a diminishing glass the quintessence of the 
spiritual possessions of the corresponding ages in their 
various phases of development. That in the different 
philosophies tliere is really a development was first shown 
by Hegel, who constructed from the earlier detached in- 
tellectual torsos an organically connected and harmonious 
monumental group. fUndoubtedly the individual colla- 
horateurs had either no idea at all of this concatenation, 
or possessed indeed only a highly defective knowledge of 
a limited number of their predecessors, and just as their 
profoundest principles instinctively welled up from the ' 
depths of the Unconscions, so instinctively did they them- 
selves divine the truth in regard to the place, which they 
had to occupy in the evolution, so that the modern his- 
toriography of Philosophy must be characterised aa the 
briTiffinff to consciousness of the unconsdous relations oh- 
taining between different philosophies, in consequence of 
which they unconsciously form a great development 
series J But now, when we consider that at the same time 
each of these philosophies is only the most conscious 
expression of the period of civilisation which has just 
attained its acme, thus only the last budding branch, which 
has sprung from the common hidden root, whence all tlie 
achievements of this portion of time in the most diverse 
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directions have harmoniously sprang, — then it is evident, 
that the epochs of civilisation taken aa a whole rnnst 
be as much related ns phases of an ascending development 
series, as tliose common roots of the characteristic perforni- 
ances of each one of them (i.e, tlicir unconsciously impel- 
ling ideas), or aa their moat conscious forms o£ expression 
(the standard philosophies). What sliould he regarded aa 
the unconscious impelling Idea in any particular period, can 
only be determined by the Unconscious itself in reference 
to the phase of development which is ideally indispensable 
at that precise time. For the Immau individuals them- 
selves, who perform the tasks answering to this phase, 
before they even in a small measure attain to the con- 
Bciousneas of the unconscious Idea, by which they are 
impelled, cannot possibly be the cause of this phase of 
the Idea, since hnmaniiy only attains a consciousness of 
the introduction of the same into the collective organism, 
and of the necessity of juat these phases of development . 
in this period of time long after the close of the period in 
question. 

Now the means whereby a particular phase of the Idea. 
is actualised in a certain period are of two kinds, namely, 
on the one side the implanting an instinctive impulse in 
the masses, and on the other hand, the production of men 
of genius as finger-posts and pioneers. This mysterious 
impulse which works in the masses from time to time 
in the form of tribal migrations, emigrations of multitudes, 
crusades, religious, political and social national revolutions, 
and guides the same with tridy demonio power to a goal 
of which they are unconscious, is still ever "right con- 
Bcioiis of its loay," if it also for the most part believes, that 
this way leads to quite another goal than is actually the 
fact For in the cases, where tlie masses do not altogether 
rush headlong forward, blind with rage, and without con- 
scious aim, but have an end in view, this conscious aim is 
commonly a worthless or perverse one, whereas the true 
purpose of history in these revolutions is only aubse- 
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quently unveiled. — In like manner, even witbout exactly 
inflaming the masses, liistory attains, by the initiative of 
eminent individuals, results which were quite beside the 
conscious purposes of sucb men. (Think in particular of the 
fertile marriage of ditl'erent national civilisations, how with 
the national exclusivenesa of earlier times ibey could have 
lieen produced only by means of vast expeditious for the 
Kake of conquest, as, r.i/., those of Alexander, of Csesar, the 
Iloman expeditions of the German Emperors, nay, even 
the European revolutions evoked by Napoleon. Only 
ua unhistoric sense can make light of the fields strewed 
with tlio corpses of these heroes duped by the Uncon- 
scious, wlience have sprung harvests so fruitful and rich 
in blessing.) Other ends are attained by the Unconscious 
in a more peaceful way, when it calls forth the right genius 
at the right time, who is enabled just to solve that problem, 
whose solution his age urgently needs.' No more calamitous 
gift for the individual than genius, for the men of genius 
are, even with apparent outward good fortune, yet always 
those men who most deeply and irremediably feel the 
wretchedness of existence. Rut men of genius are not here 
for Uieir own sake, but for humanity ; and for humanity 
it is quite iodifierent, whether in fulfilling their task they 
feel miserable, or even perish in distress. Tlie right man 
iias never been wanting at the right time; and the cry 
sometimes heard, that men are lacking for certain urgent 
Casks, only proves that the problems have been wrongly 
proposed by human consciousness, that they do not at all (or 
at least not now) lie in the plan of history, and that con- 
sequently even the most gifted men would vainly expend 
tlieir mental energies on (kcic problems (at least at this 
time). (Such an absolutely insoluble problem, e.g., is the 

I Ai Uio moM tiBtund iin<t euieiC this prominent hnniiin being Icf. Dr. 

Sinuw to thu> end apiiun the briag- Carl Preiherr du Prel : " The Met>- 

I itfi togcthw of two penona (Uited M jdiJ'Ho of Sexual Love in iti relUion 

nrodun the r«iuirwl indivMugJity to HUtorj,"in the "An»t. Joiiraftl 

I [pf ■ love Idudlw) in them with the for Sc. and Art.," 1S71, Ko. 34). 

I purpinB of bcnelting 
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regeneration and strengthening of Scales doomed to decay 
and dissolution, A temporarily insoluble problem, on the 
other hand, is the revival of original production in some 
special field of mental work, which, at the moment in the 
hands of Epigoni, must lie fallow for a season, before 
a new phase of development commences under the influ- 
ence of a new and fertile idea.) This pre-established 
harmony, so to say, between historic problems and indi- 
viduals with a special faculty for solving them, reaches 
so far, that even technical inventions (in a practically 
available form) are effected always, but then also always, 
only when the pre-conditions for their fruitful utilisa- 
tion, as well as the need of such aids to culture, are 
given. 

Now the collective inner spiritual evolution of humanity 
forms the proper content of the history of humanity; 
whereas State, Church, and Society, notwithstanding their 
organic character and their organic development, still, in 
respect of the inner spiritual evolution, have only the 
value of a scaffolding which, produced by the unconscious 
mental activity of individuals, now on its side again sup- 
ports and furthers the elaboration of the conscious mind, 
by not only protecting and securing it, but also as an 
accessory mechanism saving one great part of the spiritual 
labour, and lightening another. 

Like every bodily part the cerebrum also is strength- 
ened by use and exercise, and made more capable of new 
allied performances ; but as in every bodily part, so in the 
cerebrum the vigour and material perfection acquired by 
the parents is transmissible to the child. This transmis- 
sion is not directly demonstrable in each single case ; but, 
on the average, taking one generation with another, it is a 
fact, and it is likewise a fact that there is a latent trans- 
mission, which only reveals its fruits in the second or third 
generation {e.g,, when somebody inherits from his maternal 
grandfather a luxuriant red beard and fine bass voice). 
As each generation further elaborates its conscious intel- 
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lect, thus also further perfects its material orj^aii, in the 
course of generaliona lln:se additions, imperceptibly small 
in a single generation, amount to clearly visible quantities. 
It is no mere figure of speech, that children are now born 
more clever, and that, less childish than formerly, they 
even in childbood show a tendency to become prematurely 
knowing. As the ofrs];>ring of trained animals are more 
. adnpted for similar training than offspring captured when 
wild, so also the children of a human generation are the 
more clever in making acquisitions in the various depart- 
ments of practice and theory, the greater the advancu 
already made. I doubt, e.g., whether a Greek boycould 
ever have becomo an excellent productive musician in tlie 
modern sense, because his brain was without those in- 
herited predispositions for the wide field of musical kar- 
montf, which modern humanity of western Europe has 
only gained through an liistoric development of more than 
fifteen generations. An Archimedes or Euclid, in spite of 
their relative mathematical genius, would have evinced 
00 little awkwardness as pupils of an instructiou in the 
higher mathemiUics, 

Thus all spiritual progress causes an enhancement of 
the executive capacity of ihe material organ of the in- 
tellect, and this becomes through Inheritance (on tho 
average) the enduring possession of humanity — a position 
scaled facilitating further advance. That ia, the progress 
in the spiritual possession of humanity goes hand in hnnd 
with the anthropological development of the race, and 
stands in reciprocal relation with it; all progress on tho 
one side stands the other side in good stead. There must, 
accordingly, be also an anthropological ennoblement of the 
race, which springs from other causes than that mental 
progress, which furthers the intellectual evolution. Of 
the latter kind is, e.g., the improvement of the race by 
sexual selection {Bl Cliap, ii.) — which ceaselessly exerts 
its unnoticed but powerful effects — or tho competition of 
;s and nations in the struggle for existence, which is 
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waged among mankind under natural laws just as piti- 
lessly as among animals and plants. No power on earth 
is able to aiTest the eradication of the inferior races of 
mankind, which, as relics of earlier stages of development 
once also passed through by ourselves, have gone on vege- 
tating down to the present day. As little as a favour is 
done the dog whose tail is to be cut off, when one cuts it 
off gradually, inch by inch, so little is there humanity in 
artificially prolonging the death-struggle of savages who 
are on the verge of extinction. The true philanthropist, 
if he has comprehended the natural law of anthropological 
evolution, cannot avoid desiring an acceleration of the last 
convulsions, and labouring for that end. One of the best 
means is the support of missions, which (according to a 
truly divine irony of the Unconscious) has done more to 
further this purpose of Nature than all the direct attempts 
of the white race at the annihilation of savages. The 
quicker this eradication of the peoples living in a state of 
nature incapable of competition with the white race is 
proceeded with, and the quicker the whole earth is ex- 
clusively occupied by races hitherto the highest, the more 
quickly will the struggle of different stocks ivithin the high- 
est race burst forth into immense proportions, the sooner 
will the spectacle of the absorption of the lower race by the 
higher be repeated among stocks and peoples. But the dif- 
ference is, that these peoples are far more equal, thus far 
more capable of competition, than the lower races (except 
the Mongolian) have hitherto shown themselves in presence 
of the Caucasian race. Hence it follows that the struggle 
for existence between nations, because waged with more 
equal force, must bj much more fearful, bitter, persistent, 
and attended with greater sacrifices, than between races, as 
we shall see later on (C. chap, x.), that the struggle for ex- 
istence is in general the more bitter and the more vierciless, 
but at the same time also the more advantageous for the 
progressive evolution of the race, the nearer are the 
epecies or varieties that compete with one another. 
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It 18 relatively iadifferent whether this Btrngglo for 
existence between peoples and races assumes the form of 
physical struggle with weapons, or whether it takes place 
in other apparently more peaceful forms of competition. 
It would be a great error to suppose that war is llie cruel- 
est or even only the most efleclive form of annihilating a 
competitor; it is only the most obvious, because rudest 
— but on that very account also the ultima rntio iar a 
people which sees itself overreached by its competitor in 
the so-called peaceful clashing of interests. The sacrifices 
of even the greatest war are insignificant compared with 
the annihilation of millions and millions of human beings 
who perish when, t.g., a people is drained by another of 
higher industrial development by means of commerce, and 
deprived of a part of its previous source of earning a live- 
lihood (cojnp. Carey's "Principles of Political Economy," 
on the effects of the English blood-sucking system in 
India, Portugal and elsewhere). Whde by means of this 
struggle for exiattiuce the earth becomes more and more 
the exclusive possession of the most highly-developed 
peoples, not only does the entire population of the eartli 
liecome more civilised, but also by means of tbe differen- 
tiations conditioned by forms of soil and climate within 
the people that has attained the hegemony new germs 
of development are always being scattered, which indeed, 
again, can only be unfolded by means of the cruel struggle 
for existence. 

Awful as is the prospect of this perpetual struggle from 
the cndsemonist point of view, equally magnificent docs 
it appear from the teleological in respect to the goal of an 
extreme intellectual development. One must only ac- 
custom oneself to the thought that the Unconscious can 
be led astray neither more nor less by tbe lamentation of 
milliards of human individuals tlian by that of as many 
animal individuals, if only tliese torments farther develop- 
meni, and thereby its own main design. 

I said above, that the fact of an evolution of bumanitv 
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may certainly be doubted if one contemplate too limited 
sections of history; we may now say, that one can 
o)il2/ in that case doubt evolution, but not if the total 
duration of humanity, from its first appearance on earth 
till the future perspective just hinted at, be surveyed with 
a single glance. The time has gone by when a Creuzer 
and a Schelling supposed a primitive people endowed with 
all wisdom, from whose decay the race of mankind had 
developed. To-day, comparative philology and compara- 
tive mythology, ethnology, anthropology, and archaeology, 
unite in their teaching that the state of culture of our 
forefathers was the ruder and more j^rimitive the more 
remote tlie era to which we descend. When three to four 
thousand years ago the Aryans began in small detach- 
ments that national migration, whose present result is the 
rule of the Indo-Germanic stocks from the Indian Ocean 
to the Pacific, they already possessed a considerable civili- 
sation, which can only have been the result of the ante- 
cedent ten thousands of years. Already provided with a 
language furnished with inflexions, with fruitful and pro- 
found philosophical nature-myths, with technical instru- 
ments for agriculture, the shaping of dwellings and clothes, 
they make their first appearance in history. Much as we 
have gained in culture since then, yet it holds good here 
more than anywhere that all commencement is difficult, and 
doubtless it was a far greater and therefore also more pro- 
tracted task to work up to such an elevation from the 
primitive condition of speechless human animals, than, 
once in possession of such means of culture, especially 
such an incomparable language, to subjugate Nature ever 
more and more, and to outstrip the backward races in ever- 
increasing progression. 

If language, mythology, and technology form the spirit- 
ual content of that pre-historic period of civilisation, the 
famUy expanded to the tribe is the form in which this 
cont^int is embraced. Whilst the sexual instinct brought 
together man and woman to found a family, it was on the 
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one hand the instinctive social instinct (Grotius) which 
liindered the atomistic sundering of blood-relutions of Mie 
first and second de<{ree ; and, on the other Imnd, the 
struggle for existence, the war of all against all (Hobbes), 
the hostility of foreign neighbours to one auotlier, whicli 
necessarily brought about an iiicieaae of tlie power of 
attack and defence by the closest solidarity of tlie family 
and the clan. Thus the head of the family grew into tlie 
elder of the clan or patriarch, and — with increasing expan- 
sion of the elan into the tribe — into the chief of the tribe, 
or patriarchinl king. In this condition do we find the 
Aryans, when they conquered Hiui.'.ostan; the Greeks, 
at the time of the Trojan war; the Germans, in their 
tribal migrations. It ia true that animals also found 
families, also wage war with one another ; but they imme- 
diately relapse into the inorganic mass of the hcnl, as soon 
as more than the family in the narrow senso remain to- 
gether, whereas the clan is organically parted into families, 
and therefore really exhibits the higher unity of the latter. 
Wherefore the union of the three instincts (sexual im- 
pulse, social impulse, and instinct of enmity of all to all) 
is, in fact, in man sometliing new and higher than in the 
suimaJ, and makes him the tfoov iroKirtKov of Aristotle. 

The higher unconscious content of those instincts in 
the case of man is shown in this, that its proximate pro- 
ducts, the family, the clan, and the tribe, must be regarded 
Its the germinal vesicle and embryo of all later political, 
eeclefliastical, and social forms. The head of the family is 
first king (leader in battle, exclusive representative of the 
family to the outer world, and judge, wilh power of life 
and death) ; secondly, prkst (in the then exclusive family 
worship) ; and thirdly, Iracli^r and taskntastcr of his own 
people. These three departments are here still united in 
inseparable unity ; or, more correctly, they have not yet 
at all worked themselves cut of their state of iudiflerence. 
This emergence does not take place suddenly but gradu- 
ally; each of the three spheres has the tendency to de- 
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velop into a formal organism, which dominates according 
to possibilities the other life-spheres. That one of the 
three spheres no\y, on whose elaboration in an historical 
period most popular energy is expended, in fact rules 
during this period. But since the departments can only 
be worked at one after another, it lies in the nature of the 
case that the sides which firet emerge must implicitly con- 
tain in themselves those which are not yet unfolded, so 
far as the latter do not still remain in the primitive bosom 
of the family. 

The development of the State is everywhere the first 
and most urgent requirement ; but the ecclesiastical and 
social functions, so far as they have emerged from the 
family circle, must be supplied at the same time (thus, e.g., 
in the Graeco-Roman constitution, where the kingly high- 
priests, and also in the republican phase the ecclesi- 
astical institutions were integral parts of the State). In 
Hindostan, a few centuries after the conquest by the 
Aryans, there took place that powerful revolution, whereby 
the military nobility was almost exterminated, and the 
rule of the priesthood was permanently established down 
to the present day. In the West this revolution (which 
in India stifled all germs of progress) happily took place 
after a complete cycle of the political development of 
antiquity ; a circumstance which, after the expiration of 
the mediseval-ecclesiastical phase of development, made 
possible the re-birth of German life, even in political and 
mental respects, by means of the renascence of antiquity. 

As the Church only appeared as the second element, it 
could not absorb the already existing State in the same 
way as in antiquity the State the yet-undeveloped 
Church ; but it could push it back into the second rank, 
and itself occupy the first place. Whilst in the last 
century secular life again gained the upper hand over the 
spiritual, it was only in appearance the State as such that 
gained the victory over the Church. In truth it is the 
social interests which have repressed the ecclesiastical, and 
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only because society as such is still occupied in fashionins 
an organ of its own has it been provisionally the State 
that h&s outstripped the Church in the perception and 
advocacy of certain social and especially economic interests, 
and 80 in general has obtained precedence of her; whilst, 
on the other band, the hitherto-existing Church likewise 
derives its best power of persistence from certain social 
functions which she still vicariously chanipiong. This 
phase is, therefore, particularly interesting, because it offers 
Bomething really new under the sun. 

The commencement of the evolution of society as such 
into an independent organism beside Church and State is 
something so new, tliat there are only a few who notice it 
at all. Most people think, because the organism of the 
State must at present vicariously perform social functions 
(e.g., instruction of youth, care of the poor, guaranteeing 
of interest for industrial undertakings), that these things 
are really State-functions, ami then perhaps commit the 
error, like Lassalle, of expecting from it the establish- 
ment of associations for purposes of production, instead 
of rather co-operating in the organisation of society, and 
transferring to the latter social functions hitherto performed 
by the State. But where exceptionally the ideal separa- 
tion of State and Society, and the necessity of gradually 
procuring a real separation is recognised, there perhaps we 
hear talk of a necessary and irreconcilable strife between 
them, instead of the harmony of political and social in- 
terests (Gneist). Negatively expressed, Society embraces 
the wide sphere of life-relations and forms of intercourse, 
that are not given in the conceptions State and Church ; 
poaitively expressed, it is the orijaniaation of labour in the 
widest sense. The organisation of labour especially signi- 
fies the ordering and regulating of the division of labour 
between the sexes and individuals; but, in addition also, 
the preparation of youth for their life-work, aud the care 
of those who have become incapable rf work. The notion 
of the division of labour of course includes the highest aa 
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the lowest, unqualified manual labour as well as thft 
mental labour of the iovestigator and artist, aud not leas 
the labour of education and of social self-goverEment. It 
is evident that " Society," in thia sense, in fact embraces 
all forms of civilised life except State and Church; a 
meaning in which it has hitherto been understood only 
by Lorenz Stein. The tendency of this working-out of a 
social organism (Socialism) is to limit the freedom of com- 
petition, which has beea the means of emancipating labour 
from its former sbacklea, in favour of a systematic divisioa 
of labour, and to prevent the gain of one (as in free com- 
petition) being only too often purchased at the dispropor- 
tionate loss of another. But, as said, this phase is atill so 
much in its very commencement, that the How of such 
organisations as will infallibly arise in the future is tlma 
far quite indeterminable. 

We will now bestow one more hasty glance on thft 
development of the forms of the State, the Church, and 
(if only as yet implicit) Society, 

I shall first try to describe with a few strokes the 
outline of the development of the Idea of the State, as it 
appears to me. History exhibits three main contrasts in 
the life of the State, large state and small state, republic 
and monarchy, indirect and direct government. The pro- 
blem is, to unite large state and republic as the prefer- 
able forms, the means to that end indirect govemmenti. 
The patriarchal chieftainships and royalties show us thfl 
union of small state and monarchy, the Asiatic despotisms 
that of the large state and monarchy. Here only one 
man has civU liberty, all others are bond-slaves or thralls 
of the ruler. The Greek town and district repubhca are 
the first specimens of the Kepublic. Favoured by the 
natural divisions of their small country, the Greeks 
could, even in their petty states, exhibit the repubhcan 
form of government as an aristocracy of free citizens, 
ruling over twice as many slaves. The Roman Empire 
combines tlie Greek town-republic with the Asiatic des- 
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Ijutism of ihe Great State; in place of the despot appears 
I the Koiriau citizenship, and all sul>jiigaCed I amis contain 

■ only slaves. When therefore the republican power of the 
■Roman citizens waned, it likewise relapsed into the Mon- 
■irchy of the Great State. — Germany brings a new prin- 
I ciple into the idea of the State by its system of feudalism, 
I tliat of indirect government or the pyramidal graduated 
\ system of rule, whereas antiquity only knew direct govern- 
I ment. The ancients had only free-men and slaves, but 

now appears a gradation of freedom from the king down 
to the thrall, in that each man is lord of bis own vassals. 

I might therefore call the State of the Middle Ages the 
monarchical pyramid. — Lastly, the modern world utters 
the decisive word with its postulate of universal human 

^freedom; it aims at large states having their natural limits 

a nationalities, it revives the Greek town-republic in the 

f-governnient of the towna and communes, and finds 

I the principle of representation by chosen deputies a 

Vsneansof rearing a republican pyramid, of which up to this 

e the best, but by no means perfect, example exists in 

■ Korth America, but which must and will at some time or 
other, with the universal spread of civilisation, embrace all 
the countries of the earth, since the sovereignty of the 
tuUional states is just as much a moment to be sublated 
aa that of the Urritorial states. — Tlie constitutional hybrid 
of monarchy and republic is nothing but a prodigious 
palpable lie, and has an historical authorisation only as 

II transitional form and the political school of nations. 
In the Federal Eepublic, which certainly will come to 
pass when the individual states have become republics, 
the state of nature iu which communities at first exist 
■will pass into the state of riL^ht, and self-protection by 
war iuto legal protection by the federal republic, as the 
patural condition and self-protection of the individual 

I into the legal condition and legal protection on 
3itt formation of the State. (Here is opened the possibi- 
ity of a termination of the struggle for existence alluded 
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to on page 25, namely when tolerably uniform climates 
are occupied by tk^ same people oi^aiiised in the universal 
State, and competition between the peoples inhabiting 
different climatea is excluded by tlie limits of their capa- 
city of climatic accommodation, which assigns them dif- 
ferent geographical areas of diETusion.) 

The seaynd of the forma to be noticed, the Church, has & J 
more limited and more one-sided function than State and J 
Society ; for whilst the latter simultaneously subserve 1 
many interests, and satisfy many needs, the Church sub- 
serves exclusively the need of the religious sentiment, 
and indeed not of any religious sentiment, but only of , 
that, which either requires for its full satisfaction \ 
common cultus, or feels itself far too weak to rely on tba | 
consciousness and feeling of the individual self, and now 
seeks, by means of the external institution of the visible 
Church, a palpable external support in lieu of tho in- 
ternal. As a natural consequence, with the growth of the 
solidity of the inner spiritual substauce of mankind the 
visible Church must lose in importance. Nevertheless 
at the present standpoint of civilised nations the Church 
is still a factor of the highest importance, and will still 
long remain so, even when it takes the third place (after 
Society and State). 

As already mentioned, the State is the first of the three 
forms to unfold itself, and the Church is bound up with 
it. Even there, where exceptionally (as in Judaism) tho 
State is from the commencement an ecclesi^istical State or 
theocracy, it does not advance beyond the national limi- 
tation of theocracy. The idea of a cosmopolitan Church 
or theocracy can always be only the result of a religious 
revolution. Thus in India, Euddliism ; on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, Christianity, broke up the earlier national 
narrowness of ecclesiastical institutions, and thereby inau- 
gurated an oriental and an occidental Middle Age. This J 
cosmopolitism of the MediiEval Church is of tho greatest ] 
significance, and most important in results both politically J 
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and socially, for it gives for the first time a solidarity of con- 
sciousness to the members of different peoples and States, 
tliereby extends both extensively and intensively tbe 
jieaceful intercourse of different peoples with one another, 
und prepares the cosmopolitan consciousness of modern 
times, which is based on the social principle of Humanity, 
and surmoimts the barriers of ejxUsiastical antitheses, just 
as the cosmopolitism of the Mediteval Church had burst 
the barriers of the constitutional antagonisms which it 
embraced. Thus the Church naturally leads us to the 
third form. Society. 

Social devuiopment exhibits four leading phases, of 
which tlie first three are to be looked upon as stages pre- 
paratory to the fourth, in which for the first time Society 
is unfolded as au iiidfpendent, co-ordinate form. 

Tbe first phase is the /jcc state of nature, where every 
one only works for himself and his family, as, e-g., among 
the Indian hunting-tribes. From this condition an ascent 
to greater comfort, and thereby to greater civilisation, is 
impossible, because in the atomisLic freedom of individuals 
lliere is no motive to briug about the diidsion of labour, 
through which alone that economy of labour is possible, 
which is indispensable for a production in excess of the 
momentary needs of life, i.e., of nu elevation of national 
Well-being through the accumulation of capital. 

The second phaso is that of personal rale, where the 
lord is tbe proprietor of the persons or the working-powers 
of hia slaves or thralls. Here the lord soou finds it to 
Lis interest to introduce a division of labour among his 
filaves, whose work now produces an excess beyond their 
and his requirements, which is applied to establish a stock- 
in-trade (capital). Thus national wealth grows through 
accumulation of capital, to the advantage, however, cer- 
ly only of the master, not of the serf. The Boman 

ipire and the Middle Ages afford an example of this 

The third phase, which is only rendered possible by the 
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jirolonged agency of the second, is that of the rule of capital 
In this period the fixed ciiiital, hitherto alone of import-' 
jince, is surpassed by free capital, and driven more and 
more to become niohile if it is not to lose disproportion- 
ately in vulue. This process goes on simultaneously and 
in reciprocation with the greatest mitigation and abolition 
of bond-service, whereby the power of labour becomes a 
free commodity, and falls under the general laws of price 
(which is determined by supply and demand). As capital 
can organise the division of labour on a far grander scale, 
a far larger quota of tho lotal labour will also now becoD)e 
siiperfltioug for present needs and available for the futures, 
■i.e., for productive investment; thus also the increase of 
capital and the growth of national comfort must jiroceed far 
more rapidly than in the foregoing phase. But here too 
this increase of national wealth is esseuttally to the advan- 
tnge of the possessors of capital alone, since that part of it 
which falls to the working classes is immediately followed 
by a numerical increase of the labouring classes, which iu 
llie redistribution always keeps the share falling to each 
individual at the level of the usual indispensable minimum 
for maintaining life. Experience at least confirms this for 
the industrial forces of labour accessible to the marlcet of 
the world. — But free capital also is an Idea, which unfolds 
and attains maturity, only to perish after its task has been 
fulfilled, and to make place for other structures. Its 
historical task also is trausitional, and only consists in 
preparing the ground for the next stage, just as the funo>j 
tiou of slavery consisted in preparing and making possiblft 
tlie rule of capital. 

The fourth and last phase is that oifrce association, I^V 
namely, the value of slavery and rule of capital ■ 
only to be measured by the degree in which they mat 
possible, and introduced a division of labour, and therebj 
economy of labour, these always still highly imperfect co€ 
cive measures of history, which bring in their train aceonj 
panyiug unutterable misery, must become superfluous as9 
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80QQ as the character and anderstanding of the workman 
are developed to the degree of civilisation, in order by fi-ee 
conscious agreement to undertake an appropriate part of 
the work in the universal division of labour. As before 
the difficulty was, to educate the freed slave to voluntary 
labour, so now the diihculty is to educate tlio labourer, iu 
order that when set free from tlie yoke of this rule oE 
capital, he may adequately fill iu the asaocifttion the place 
assu/ned him. To conduct this education (by means of 
Schultze-Delitzsch Unions, better school-ieaching, la- 
bourers* educational unions, &c.), is the most important 
social problem of the present day. Free association the 
future will of itself bring forth, if one cannot yet exactly 
say, with what means and ways, wheliier by some kind of 
peaceful development, or by catastrophes which will exceed 
in awfulness all that has hitherto happened in history. — In 
this last phase the actual payment of money (except coius) 
will be made just as 3U]>erlluous by the general introduc- 
tion of banking, as in the foregoing stage harlcT was super- 
seded by the itsc o/vtoney. 

It the rule of capital has already done much more for 
the division of labour than slavery, free association will 
far exceed the former in an incomparably higher degree 
(think of an indivisible organisation of production and 
sale on the whole earth analogous to the indivisible poli- 
tical organisation of the whole earth). In correspondence 
herewith the growth of material wealth will take place 
much more rapidly tlian at present, supposing that it 
be not neutralised or outstripped by the increase of the 
number of the population, which to be sure has its limits 
Assigned it by the maximum of nutritive plants pro- 
duced on the whole earth and of fishes yielded by the 
waters ; or. if one takes into account the inorganic con- 
ditions of the means of subsistence, by the limited habit- 
able space of the earth's surface. 

The goal of this social evolution would be, that every 
one, with a period of work which allowed him sulficit-ut 
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leisure for his intellectual culture, slioulJ lead a comfort- 
able existence, or, as one is wont to say with a more 
eonoroug expression, an existence conformable to the 
dignity of man. Thns, as the final political state would 
secure to men the exlcrnai and formal, the final social con- 
dition would afford him the material possibility of ulti- 
mately fuUiiUng his positive and proper task, for tbft' 
fulfilment of which the internal conditions must nec6»«. 
sarily be souj;ht in the before -noticed mental or iiiidlcctval: 
development. 

If in this entire development we cannot miss a aingla-J 
plan, a clearly-prescribed aim, towards whicli all stagi 
of development are tending; if, on tlie other hand, we 
must allow that the several actions which prepared or 
led up to these stages had by no means thia conscious 
goal, hut that the human being almost always aimed at 
something else, effected something else, we must also ac- 
knowledge that something else than the conscious intention 
of the individuals, or the accidental combination of the 
several actions, is occultly operative in history, that " far- 
reaching glance, which already discovers from afar, where 
this lawlessly roaming freedom ia conducted iu the bond 
of necessity, and the selfish aims of the individual uncon- 
sciously tend to the perfection of the whole " (Schiller, 
vol. vil pp. 29, 30). ScheUing expresses this in the System 
of Transcendental Idealism (Works, i. 3, p. 594) : " In tiee- 
dom there shall be necessity, means then aa much as: 
Through freedom itself, and in that I think to act freely, 
there shall unconsciously, i.t., without my assistance, come 
to pass what I did not intend. Otherwise expressed: to 
the conscious, that is, that freely determining activity 
which we have before deduced, there shall be opposed 
an unconscious one, whereby, in spite of the unlimited 
expression of freedom, something arises quite involun- 
t:iri!y, and perhaps even against the will of the actor, 
which he himself could have never realised by means of 
his own volition. This proposition, however paradoxical 
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it may appear, is indeed nothing else but the transcen- 
dental expression of the generally accepted and preau^)- 
posed relation of freedom to a concealed necessity, which 
is called now fate, now providence, without anything 
being clearly thought by the one or the other; that rela- 
tion, in virtue of which human beings, through their free 
action itself, and indeed against their will, are compelled 
to be causes of something which they never willed, or 
conversely in virtue of which something must fail and go 
■wrong, which they have willed with freedom and with the 
exertion ol all their energies" {Hid. p, 598). "But this 
necessity itself can only be conceived by means of an 
absolute synthesis of all actions, from which everything 
that happens, thus also all history, is developed, and in 
which, because it is absolute, everything is so weighed and 
calculated beforehand, that all that may happen, however 
contradictory and inharmonious it mD.y appear, yet has 
and finds in it its point of union. This absolute synthesis 
itself, however, must be placed in the Absolute, which is 
the intuitive and eternally and universally objective in all 
free action." Whoever has well understood this passage, 
of which it may be said that it represents the view of all 
philosophers since Kant, and the substance of which has 
been reproduced in detail by Hegel in the introduction to 
his '• Lectures on the Philosophy of History," for such an 
one I have nothing to add, — To any one who prefers to 
stop at the conceptions Fate or Providence, one can only 
object that he can therewith frame no clear idea how vnj 
act, whether it is the work of my freedom, or the product 
of my character and the efficient motives, how this my 
deed is to actuolise another than 7111/ will, say of a Go<l 
enthroned in heaven. There is only one way in which this 
demand is capable of fulfilment, if this God descends into 
my bosom, and my will is to me in an unconscious way 
at the same time God's will, i.e., if I unconsciously will 
something quite different to what my consciousness ex- 
clusively thinks to will ; if, further, consciousness errs in 
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tlio choice of the means to its end, but the unconscious 
will appropriately chooses this same means for its purpose. 
Otherwise is this psychical process not at all thinkable, 
and as much as tliis is said in the first half of the 
passage from SchelUng. — But now, if we cannot do with- 
out an unconscious will in addition to the conscious will ; 
if, on the other hand, we add the long known clairvoyance 
of unconscious representation, why bring a transcendent 
God iij addition into the affair, when the individual is 
Eiifficient of himself with the faculties familiar to us? 
"What then is this fate or providence but the rule of the 
Unconscious, the historic instinct in the actions of mau- 
kind, as long as just their conscious understanding is not 
yet mature enough to make the aims of history their own ? 
What is the impulse to form a State hut an instinct of 
the masses like the linguistic instinct, or the gregarious 
impulse of insects, only mixed with more infusions of the 
conscious understanding ? 

If, in tlie animal, as we have seen, instinct always 
appears just when a need is not to be satisfied in any 
other way, what wonder if also in all branches of tlie 
historical evolution tlie right man is always born at the 
right time, whose inspired genius perceives and satisfies 
the unconscious needs of his time ? Here the proverb 
holds good : Wlien the need is most, tiie help is nearest. 

Why should we trouhle a god who stands without and 
pushes and guides from the outside in the case of the 
historical instinct of man, when we have not found it 
necessary in the case of all the other instincts ? Onl^ 
then, if in the progress of the inquiry it should appear, that 
the unconscious in the individual has nothhig individual 
in it except the reference of this its activity to this 
definite individual, then will ScheUing be right also in 
the second part of the quoted passage, that the Absolute 
is the percipient (clairvoyant) in all such action, and its 
absolute synthesis (inweaving), or as Kant once expresses 
it (Works, vii. 367), that "Instinct is the voice of God," 
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liut now of the God in one's own breast, the i 
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fate or a providence to be inadmissible, it is not to be 
tmderstood, that these ways of looking at the matter, just 
as that of tlio exclusive self-activity of individuals in 
history, are in themselves illegitimate, but only, that they 
are one-sided. The Greeks, Ilomans, and Mohammedans 
are quite right in their idea of unapfihn} or fate, so far as 
this signifies the absolute necessity of all that happens in 
the thread of causality, so that evciy link of the series 
is determined, predetenniaed by the foregoing, thus the 
whole series by the commencing link. 

Christianity is right iu its idea of 7*roiit(^en«, for|all 
that happens happens with absolute wisdom, with abso- 
lute fitness, i.e., as means to the fore-seen end, by the 
never-erring Unconscious, which is itself the absolutely 
logical. At any moment only one thing can be logical, 
and therefore always OTily one thing can, and this the 
one logically demanded, must happen, just as fitly as 
necessari]y|(coinp. further on C. Chap. xv. 3). Lastly, the 
modern rationalistic empirical conception is right, that 
history is the exclusive result of the self-activity of the 
individuals determining themselves according to psycholo- 
gical laws without any miracle of an incursion of higher 
powers. But the supporters of the first two views are 
wrong, in denying the spontaneity, those of the latter, iu 
denying fate and providence, for only the union of all threo 
points of view is the truth. But this very union was self- 
cDDtradictory, as long as one assumed merely conscious 
self-activity of the individual. It is the cognition of the 
Unconscious which at once makes this passible and evi- 
dent, by bringing into scientific clearness the hitherto only 
mystically postulated identity of the individual with tho 
Absolute, yet without effacing their difference, which is a 
no less one than that of metaphysical essence and pheno- 
menal existence (1 
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THE VALUE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS AND OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

FOR HUMAN LIFE. 

I HAVE hitherto made sufficiently conspicuous the value 
of the Unconscious, so that it might appear that I was 
desirous of exalting the Unconscious in comparison with 
consciousness. To repel such a charge, to recall the value 
of conscious thinking, and to compare the worth of the 
conscious and unconscious and their respective offices, is 
the object of the present chapter. 

Let us first consider the worth of the Conscious, of 
conscious reflection, therefore, and of the application of 
acquired conscious knowledge for mankind. 

The fundamental question would be this : " Can reflec- 
tion and knowledge determine action and character, and 
in what manner ? " The affirmative answer, with which 
common sense would not be backward, might be placed in 
doubt through the consideration, firstly, that the specific 
will, from which action proceeds, springs from a reaction 
of the character on motive, a process which remains for 
ever closed to consciousness ; and secondly, that volition 
and ideation are incommensurable things, because they 
belong to quite diflferent spheres of mental activity. Their 
heterogeneity and incommensurability are however limited 
by this circumstance, that an idea forms the content of the 
will, and an idea its motive or exciting cause, and the 
eternal unconsciousness of the process engendering the 
will would only make any knowledge of the connection 
of motive and desire entirely impossible, if either character 
were in itself quickly alterable, or there were no necessary 
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uniformity in the process of motivation, but a freedom of 
the vill in the sense of the Indeterminists. As neither 
condition obtains, the possibility is open to every one, like 
the physician with those drugs, whose pliyaiologieal effect 
is incomprehensible to him. to collect an empirical know- 
ledge of what desire is called forth by what motive and in 
wliat degree. So far as hiiman characters resemble each 
otlier in general, this cognition will lie general empirical 
psychology, Lut so far as characters are different, it will 
be special knowledge of self and man (Science of Cliar- 
acter). If we combine with thi3 the knowledge of those 
psychological laws according to which the excitability of 
the different kinds of desires is temporarily changed, as, 
<,y,, the laws of our moods, of passion, of habit, &c., and if 
we secure ourselves in the manner shortly to be considered 
from the illusions of the intellect, that are produced by 
passions, then if all these conditions are ideally satisfied, 
we shall be able to predict any moment the kind and 
degree of the resulting desire in respect of any motive, and 
the errors regarding the issue of the unconscious will-pro- 
ducing process mentioned in Chapters III. and IV. will 
disappear of themselves. 

Now as every motive can only take the form of the 
idea, and the revival of ideas is subject to the inQuence 
of the conscious will, by voluntarily caUing up an idea 
known as motive of a certain desire, there follows from 
what has been aaid the possibility of indirectly arousing 
this desire. Further, as the will is nothing but the re- 
sultant of all contemporaneous desires, and as the union 
of all the components into the one resultant has the 
simple form of an algebraic sum, because indeed all the 
components in respect of a future action can have only 
two directions, positive or negative, there follows further 
the possibility of influencing the resultant by arousing one 
or more new desires through a voluntary representation of 
the appropriate motives, or by strengthening those already 
present. The same means is also available tor suppress- 
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ing such desires as would certainly not so soou attain to 
manifestation in action on external grounds, but which 
act prejudicially through disturbance of the mind, confu- 
sion of the intellect, production of useless feelings of 
pain, &c But conscious reQection can never influence a 
present desire directly, but only mediately, by arousing 
an opposite one. — That this stated mode of influencing 
the will through the intellect is in fact the only possible 
one, and that which always occurs in practice, will readily 
be granted by everybody who makes this department of 
psychology a little the subject of his reflection. This, as 
well as the circumstance that the subject is somewhat 
wide of our proper tJjeme, deters me from further discuss- 
ing it. I will merely further add, that only from this 
point of view can a change of character through conscious 
reflection be explained. We have, namely, seen the possi- 
bQity of determining the issue in every single case other- 
wise than by merely leaving it to the action of the motives 
spontaneously presenting themselves, and thereby the 
possibility of successfully making head against the emo- 
tions which are most easily excited in consequence of the 
now formed character, and therefore moat frequently 
arise. If now this suppression regularly occurs on every 
occasion for a longer time, according to tlie law of habit, 
by the persistent inactivity and non-satisfaction of the 
particular impulse, its liability to stimulation will be 
enfeebled ; while, on the other hand, the frequently and 
strongly excited tendencies will be strengthened, -Lc., the 
character will he changed. In the same manner the pos- 
eibiUty of a change of character by means of conscious 
reflection, certainly only with the help of long habit, be- 
comes intelligible (comp. Phil Monatshefte, vol iv. Hft 5, 
on Bahnsen's Ethology). 

The above fundamental question is herewith answered 
in the affirmative in both its parts, and we can now take 
a brief survey of what conscious reflection and knowledge 
have to ofl'er to man as regards practice. 
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I, Prevention of ilUisioiis of hwichdge due to ivflurnce of 
tmotione. — We have already seen liow the emeigence of 
ideas is essentially dcpendeut on a momentary interest. 
Hence it happens that, with a predominant one-sided 
interest, e.g., emotions, prohable reasons for the case in 
accordance with the interest always preferentially enter 
into consciousness, and fewer contrary reasons; that seem- 
ing reasons pro are too readily assumed to be perceived to 
be faulty ; but that seeming reasons contra, if they at all 
crop up, are immediately unmasked, and even good reasons 
contra depreciated or refated by seeming reasons, and thus 
error arises. No wonder, therefore, th.it terror, anger, 
Bensuous desire can so deprive us of our wits that we no 
longer know what we say or do, that hate causes us to see 
only faults in our enemies; love, merely excellences in our 
loved ones ; that fear paints in gloomy, hope in rosy hues ; 
that the former allows us often no longer to perceive 
obvious resources, the latter makes the most improbable* 
probable, if it only corresponds to our wishes, that we 
itly err to our own advantage, rarely to our disadvan- 
tage, and only too frequently hold that to be lit and just 
which is to our own advantage. 

Interest even insinuates itself into pure science, for a 
fevourite hypothesis sharpens the glance for everything 
confirmative, and causes us to overlook the plainest coun- 
ter-evidence, or to let go out at one ear what comes in at 
the other. 

There are two remedies for this : the first is, that one 
form once for all an empirical coefficient of reduction de- 
pendent on the degree of the passion or interest, and mul- 
tiply this in any single case by the acquired coefficient of 
probability of the judgment ; the second, that one allows 
no passion to attain the degree where it begins to per- 
ceptibly affect the judgment. The latter means will alone 
stand the test, but is not a general favourite, because 
inconvenient, and only attainable by long practice in self- 
eommand ; the former entirely fails iu the cose of strong 
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emotiooa and passions, when all the meatal powers are 
concentrated on a single point; moreover tlie magnitude 
of the coefficient of reduction is often difBcult to fix, the 
actual estimate of the degi'ee of personal passion still more 
difBcult. — The value of intellectual clearness (aatfjpoavvi}) 
is pretty obvious in a verbal dispute, where the one allows 
himself to be carried away by passion, and not the other. 
Among women almost every real dispute passes into a, 
personal one, whether clothed in the most delicate irony 
or in the choicest Billingsgate. Still more conspicuous is J 
the value of sobriety and restraint of emotions in cases ■ 
of peril. 1 

2. Freveniion of thoughtlessness and irresolution. — The 
largest part of all the remorse in the world arises from in- 
considerate action, in which the possible conseqaencea of 
the deed in nil its bearings were not considered, the result 
being painful surprise on their appearance. If the 
evil consequences fall bnck upon the doer himself, incon- 
siderateness becomes levity. All this remorse would J 
accordingly be spared by more deliberation in action. I 
Irresolution on the other hand proceeds partly from wantl 
of courage, partly from want of confidence in one's own! 
reflective powers. The characteristic of courage mayj 
however, be supplied by conscious reason, since courage ism 
risking one evil to avoid another, or to gain an advantage* 
on the supposition that the chances are favourable to tlwl 
attempt, whether in consuqucuce of the relative magai-^^ 
tude of the two evils or the probabilities of their occni-1 
rence. Want of confidence in one's own reflective powers'l 
ia likewise corrected by reflection itself, when we say to.! 
ourselves that no one can do more than is in his powCTj^i 
that therefore if he have done tlie utmost, he may calnJyl 
await the result of the action, but that too long reflection I 
as ft rule not merely helps no more than a brief reflection,] 
but by delaying action, does more harm than any possible' 
improvement of the result can bring advantage. 

3. Appropriate selection of n\,mns to end. — If an aim isl 
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irrational, it is itself an inappropriate means to the main 
aim of every being, the greatest possible sura of happiness 
in life, which, if not clearly conscious to every one, yet as 
faintly sounding organ-point is heard in all the chords of 
lite. But even where the ends are rational, or their choice 
and estimation does not devolve upon the individual, but 
only the choice of the means is entirely or partially left 
to him, by irrational selectioa of the means unspeak- 
able evil b wrought, which can never be made good 
again. In important cases this is sufficiently striking; but 
far greater is the influence in the thousand petty cares, 
drucigeriea, comforts and discomforts, pleasantnesses and 
unpleasantnesses of the day, in the intercourse of business, 
office, vocation, society, family life, the relationship of 
master and sei'vant. It is especially in these cases, where 
tho immediate ends are partly frustrated by improper 
means, partly attained at a disproportionate expense, and 
where accordingly people make the life of themselves and 
others far more difficult aad bitter than it already is, by 
all kinds of <listress, torment, trouble, vexation, and spite 
And far more of all this comes from the limited insight of 
the average man and bis unsuitable choice of means to 
the end in view, than from evil will, so that one is often 
tempted to exclaim, "Would that people were more wicked, 
if tliey were only less stupid ! " 

4. The determiitation of Hit, will not according to the 
paction of the mome/U, but according to the principlt of 
the grtatat jiossibU personal hapjfitKss. — The brute, with 
the few exceptions of the higher animals trained by 
man, is essentially dependent on the momentary sen- 
suous and instinctively aroused emotion. Wliere instinct 
does not involve a reference to the future, the conscious- 
ness of the animal also does not easily concern itself 
therewith, and only too often must it suffer from the con- 
sequences of its absolute levity. Man, through his more 
highly- developed consciousness, enjoys the privilege of 

^B being able to oppose to the passions of the sensuous 
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moment desires, which are voluntarily produced Ly repre-' 
eentations of the future, and has therein a means of' 
securing for the Ego of the future an ideal equality with 
the Ego of the present. But now, owing to the less vivid 
character of voluntary ideas, the strength of the oppos- 
ing desirea is considerahly circumscribed, and they are n* 
longer ahle to offer a successful resistance to a tolerably 
strong emotion begotten by the sensuous present. Such 
an emotion rather hurries the man back to the stage of 
animality, and if he re-emerge from it with moderate li 
and repentance, he may thank his lucky stars. If, thei 
the claim of the future Ego, and the principle of 
greatest possible personal happiness, is to be preserved, 
there is nothing for it but to prevent the growth of the 
passions to so overpowering a degree, i.e., to suppress them 
earlier, most surely and moat easily in their origin. Here we 
have found the second reason for suppressing the emotiona. 
An important office of reflection further is, to decide which 
of the many simultaneous aims of life that run athwart 
one another at any moment deserves to be supported, in 
order at any moment to contribute as much as possible to 
the total happiness ; for the continually changing circi 
stances also require that we continually change, aometimi 
entirely let go, sometimes resume at a more favourable' 
time, the aims for whose attainment one happens to be 
labouring. 

5. Value of conscious reason for morality. — Most im- 
moral actions are completely prevented by a prudent, 
egoism, which proceeds according to the principle of tl 
greatest possible personal happiness, especially in a Stal 
with an orderly system of law, and a society whi( 
punishes with its contempt such immoralities as the St 
cannot punish. That not many cases remain in whictf 
the ordinances of morality cannot be established In aa 
egoistic manner is sufficiently proved by this, that bo 
many ethical systems are openly or disguisecUy based on 
egoism and the principle of the greatest posaihlb personal 
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happiness, e.g., the Epicurean," the Stoic, the Spinozistic. 
For all such cases one sees that the exercise of reason 
hitherto spoken of must suffice for morality, and in 
point of fact, along with custom brought about by com- 
pulsion, this reference to egoism is almost the only suc- 
cessful way to teach and to improve morality. What is 
not attained by it is hardly at all attainable from the point 
of view of individual ethics. 

If one, however, disregards the practically vital effect of 
3 rule of conduct, aud contemplates the theoretical value 
of the ethical st/stems, there will hardly be any doubt that, 
whatever theoretical foundations of ethics be assumed, tliey 

Q only be such as consist of principles of conscious reason, 

they possess any scientific ground whatsoever, and are 
,to be capable of supporting a system. I shall not, how- 
■tver. say more on this pomt now, in order not to wander 
itoo far from our theme. 

6. Correct choice 0/ a calling, occupation of leisure, inter- 
wv/rse, and friends. — " Whoever is bom with a talent, finds 
therein hia fairest existence " (Golhe), therefore it ia very 
important, on the one band, to recognise one's talent, which 
jnay be very considerable and yet he entirely missed ; and, 
on the other hand, in youthful enthusiasm for an object, 
kiot to imagine a talent which one does not possess. Were 
ioth cases not frequent, so many men would not miss 
their vocation, the choice of which, in spite of all limita- 
tions, aflbrds the individual tolerably wide scope. Still 
more dif&cult ia it to detect the chief among several 
talents ; more easy, on the other hand, to make the equally 
important choice of the dilettante occupation of leisure, 
because so much does not depend on alternation, and 
time is thereby gained for experimenting. As the choice 
of a calling requires a large self-knowledge, so the choice of 
intercotirse and of friends requires a large knowledge of the 
world and of men. This is a human need ; and one has 
Dot to choose whether, but with whom one will associate. 
importance of the matter may be imagined when wo 
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coDsider how the possesion of a single, entirely congenial 
and tree friead is able to aSbrd coasoUtion in the greatest 
misfortones, but what bitter disappointments may be pre- 
pared by the choice of ansuitable friends. Nevertbdess 
006 often sees friendships concluded and persisted in for a 
kng time, which are so little harmooioos that one would 
think the people most be smitten with blindness. In 
fact, however, did not human beings, in their heart of hearts, 
actually regard themselves as as unreasonable as they 
are, it would not be possible for reconciliations so com- 
monly to take place after occurrences which, referred to 
faults of character, could never be forgiven, and are only 
to be excused by unreason, wherefore men are fond of 
designating their mad pranks aberrations. — The imprudent 
choice of a friend is most bitterly avenged is marriage, 
because here the loosening of the relations is supremely 
diSicult; and yet this is a cose where regard is paid to 
almost anything else (beauty, money, family) than to 
harmony of character. Were people not afterwards so 
intellectually indifferent about fitting well or ill, when 
they Gee that they have been mistaken in each other, there 
would be many more bad marriages in the world than 
there ar& 

7. Suppression of useless feelings of pain. — Pleasure and 
pain consist in satisfaction and non-satisfaction of desire, 
which are produced by converse with the outer world, and 
which man can only influence by reacting on the external 
circumstances, which is the end of all action. If his power 
does not extend so far as to procure the satisfaction of 
hia desires, he must just bear the pain, and can then only 
diminish or annihilate it by diminishing or annihilating 
the desire, in the non-satisfaction of which the pain cou- 
sbts. If one consistently carries this out in the case of 
every pain, the exciting capacity of the desires is blunted 
in accordance with the law of habit, consequently the 
future feelings of pleasure are as much diminished as 
the future feelings of pain. Whoever is of my opinion. 
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tliat on the average in human life the sum of the painful 
fselings Far outweighs the sum of tlie pleasurable feelings, 
must perforce admit this geueral principle of hebetatiou 
08 logical consequence of this view. But whoever does not 
at all or only in a qualiSed sense assent to this opinion, I 
refer to the not inconsiderable number of those painful 
feelings which are opposed to no feeling of pleasure at all, 
i.e., in which the satisfaction of the underlying desire lies 
outside the domain of possibility, as e.g., in pain (or past 
events which cannot happen over again, vexation, impa- 
tience, envy, spite, remorse, which can bring no moral 
profit, further excessive sensibility, groundless jealousy, 
immoderate anxiety and care for the future, loo lofty expec- 
tations of life, &c. Only consider how much the life of 
humanity would gain if one could eradicate every one of 
theae foes of the mind's peace — the advantage would be 
incalculable ; and yet it is open to every one to purify his 
life from tliese disturbers of his freedom by the application 
of conscious reason, if only he does not at once lose heart 
for the struggle through a few unsuccessful attempts. 
Thus we have found here a third ground for the suppres- 
sion of the passions. 

& Tfu highest and most enduring human enjoyment 
afforitd &y the starch for truth. — The more concentrated 
and vehement is an enjoyment, the shorter time can it last, 
before reaction sets in, and the longer one must wait for 
its repetition ; think of the delights of the table and of 
the amatory impulse in particular. The calmer, clearer, 
and pnrer an enjoyment is, the longer it can endure, the 
fewer pauses it needs for recreation ; compare the musi- 
cal, poetical and scientific pleasures. Thus it happens, 
that the strongest enjoyments, uu account of the brevity 
of their duration and their necessary rarity, are not the 
greatest in amount, that rather the most spiritual, above 
all the B<.*ientific, afford a far lar-^er total of pleasure in the 
same time by reason of their duration. The other reasons 
why the enjoyment which lies in striving after truth is 
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the highest, are so well known, that I will spare my 
readers an enumeration of lliem. Moreover, no one will 
doubt that we owe the mass of our science, especially 
abundance and elaboration of ita material, to consciot 
reason. 

9. The support of artistic production hy conscious lahi 
and criticism. — I can here appeal in the main to what has 
been said in Chap. V., E, Although the Unconscious has 
to furnish the invention, yet in the first place criticism 
must step in to prevent feeble execution and to purify 
what is good from excess of phantasy ; and secondly, con- 
scious work must fill up the pauses, when the inspirations 
-of the "Unconscious are silent, and the conscious conceh- 
tration of the will must carry the work to completion with 
iron industry, if enthusiasm for the same is not to perish 
of ennui on the road. — 

"What has been hitherto said with regard to the value of 
conscious reason and knowledge could, having regard to our 
main object, only consist of hasty hints, which may have 
been all too trite ; the opportunities for interesting psycho- 
logical remarks could not but be passed over unused, and 
the living clothing of the dry abstraction be left to tho 
reader, and yet audi a comparison could not be omitted, 
in order to otter a counterpoise to the value of the Uncon-j 
scions, which was made prominent in all the carli 
chnpters, 

I may perhaps be permitted to state these points quil 
succinctly once again. 

1. The Unconscious forms and preserves the organism, 
repairs its inner and outer injuries, appixjpriafcely guides 
ita movements, and mediates its employment by the coi 
scious will, 

2. The Unconscious supplies every being in its instin( 
witli what it needs for self-preservation, and for which its 
conscious thought does not suffice, e.ff., man the instincts 
for comprehending sense-perception, for the formation of 
language and pohtical constitutions, and many other things. 
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3. The Unconscious preserves the species through sexual 
and maternal love, ennobles it through selection in sexual 
love, and conducts the human race historically steadily to 
the goal of its greatest possible perfection, 

4, The Unconscious often guides men in their actions 
by hints and feelings, where they could not help them- 
selves hy conscious thought. 

S- The Unconscious furthers the conscious process of 
thought by its inspirations in small as in great matters, 
and in mysticism guides mankind to the presentiment of 
higher, supersensible unities. 

6. It makes men happy through the feeling tor the beau- 
tiful and artistic production. — 

If now we institute a comparison between the Conscious 

, and Unconscious, it is first of all obvious that there is 

^;|(^ier8 which is always reserved to the Unconscious, 

e it remains !m ever inaccessible to consciousness. 

ll'Beoondly, we find a sphere which in certain beings only 

Belongs to the Unconscious, but in others is also ac- 

gible to consciousness. Both the scale of organisms 
as well as the course of the world's history may teach ns 
that all progress consists in magnifying and deepening the 
sphere open to consciousness ; that therefore iu a ctrlam 
sense consciousness must be the higher of the two. Fur- 
ther, if in man we consider the sphere belonging both to 
the Unconscious and also to consciousness, tiiis much is 
certain, thut/everything which any consciousness has power 
to accomplish can be executed equally well by the Un- 
tonscions, and that too always far more strikingly, and 
therewith more quickly and more conveniently for the 
individual, since the conscious performance must be striven 
for, whereas tlie Unconscious comes of itself and without 
effort, J This convenience of abandoning oneself to the 
Unconscious, its feelings and inspirations, is tolerably 
familiar, and hence the conscious use of reason is so de- 
cried in all and every one by the indolent, Tliat tlio 
Unconscious can really outdo all the performances of 
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conscious reiiaon, is what we should not ooly d priori 
expect of the clairvoyacce of the Unconscious, hut we see 
it aJso realised in those furtunato natures which possess 
everything that others must acquire with toil, who never 
have a struggle of conscience, because they always spon- 
taneously act correctly anJ morally in accordance with 
feeling, can never comport themselves otherwise than with 
tact, learn everything easily, complete everything which 
they begin with a happy knack, and live in eternal harmony 
with themselves, without ever reflecting much what they 
do, or even experiencing difficulty and toil. In respect to 
action and behaviour, the fairest specimens of these in- 
stinctive natures are only seen in women, who then surpaM 
all imagination in their bewitching womanliness. — 

But now what disadvantage lies in this self- surrender 
to the Unconscious ? This, that one never knows where 
one is or what one has; that one gropes in the dark, while 
one has got the lantern of consciousness in one's pocket ; 
that it is left to accident, whether the inspiration of the 
Unconscious will come when one wants it ; that one has 
no criterion but success, what is an inspiration of the 
Unconscious, and what a wrong-headed flash of whimsical 
fancy, on what feeling one may rely, and on what not; 
finally, that one does not practise conscious judgment and 
reflection, which can never be entirely dispensed with, and 
that then in any case which occurs one must put up with 
WTetched analogies instead of rational inferences and all- 
.sided survey. Only the Conscious one knows as one's own, 
the Unconscious confronts us as something incomprehen- 
sible, foreign, on whose favour we are dependent ; the Con- 
BciouB is possessed as ever-ready servant, whose obedience 
may be always compelled; the Unconscious protects us like 
a fairy, and has always something uncomfortably demonic 
about it. 1 may be proud of the work of consciousness, as 
tny own deed, the fruit of my own hard labour ; the fruit of 
the Unconscious is as it were a gift of the gods, and man 
only its favoured messenger; it can therefore only teach 
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him humility. The Unconscious ia, as soon aa it is there, 
complete from top to toe, hiu 110 judgment od itself. 
Hud must therefore be taken just as it, is, — the Conscious 
is ita own measure, it judges itself, and improves itself, and 
is to be changed any moment, as soon as a newly-gained 
cognition or changed circumstances require it. I know 
what in my consciously obtained result is good, and what 
it lacks for perfection, therefore it gives me the feeling of 
security, because I know what I have ; but also that of 
modesty, because I know that it is still imperfect. The 
Unconscious leaves no room for improvement. A man 
can never acquire greater perfection in the works of the 
Unconscious, because bis first as his last appe,ir as invol- 
untary inspirations, — consciousness contains in itself the 
infinite perfectibility of the individual and of t!ie race, and 
therefore fills mau with the infinite striving after the per- 
fection which blesses. The Unconscious is independent 
of the conscious will at any moment, but its funotioniog is 
altogether dependent on the unconscious will, the funda- 
mental emotions, passions, and main interests of mankind, 
— the Conscious is subject to tiie conscious will at every 
moment, and can entirely emancipate itself from interest 
and the emotions and passions. Action in conformity 
with the inspirations of the Unconscious consequently ex- 
clusively depends on the innate and acquired character, 
and ia good or bad accordingly, — action from conscious- 
ness may be regulated according to [principles which reason 
dictates. 

After this comparison there will be no hesitation la 
admitting consciousness to be for us the more important ^ 
and herewith confirming our previous conclusion from the 
organic series and tiic progress of liistory. Wherever con- 
sciousness is aUe to replace the Unconscious, it our/ht to 
replace it, just because it is to the individual the higher, 
and such objections to it us that the constant application of 
conscious reason renders pedantic, costs too much time, 

., are mistaken, for pedantry only arises from imper/ecC 
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use of the reason, when in applying general rules one does 
not take account of the particular diffireTiccs, aud reflection 
coats too much time only with deficient material of know- 
ledge and unsatisfactory theoretical preparation for prac- 
tice, or with iiTesolution, which can only be obviated 
Ly the use of reason itself. One ought, therefore, to try 
to expand the sphere of conscious reason as much as pos- 
sible, for therein consists all the progress of the world- 
process, fill the salvation of the future. That this sphere 
'' is not positively transgressed, for that provision is made 
by its impossibility; but another danger certainly lurks 
in such an attempt, aud thia is the place for warning on 
that head. Conscious reason, namely, is only denying, 
criticising, contrasting, correcting, measuring, comparing, 
combining, classifying, inducing the general from the 
particular, ordering the particular case according to the 
general rule ; but it is never creatively productive, 
never inventive. Here man is entirely dependent on the 
Unconscious, as we have seen before, and if he loses the 
faculty of hearing the inspirations of the Unconscious, ha 
loses tlie spring of his life, without which he would drag 
on his existence monotonously in the dry schematism of 
the general and particular. The Unconscious is, there- 
fore, indispeitsable for him, and woe to tlie age which. 
violently suppresses its voice, because in one-sided over- 
estimate of the conscious-rational it will only give heed ] 
to the latter. Then it falls irrecoverably into a vapid, 
shallow rationalism, which struts about in childish senes- 
cent knowinfjuess, without being able to do any thing posi- 
tive for its posterity, as the time of the Wolff- Mendelssohn- 
Nicolai mock-enlightenment at which we now smile. Not 
with rnde fist should one crush the tender germs of the 
unconscious inspirations, wlieu they shall come again, but 
watch for them with childlike devotion, and tenderly touch 
and cherish them. And this is the danger to which every- 
one is exposed who one-sidedly tries to make his existence 
entirely dependent on conscious reason, wheu he desires 
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to transfer it to art and feeling and everjtliiiig, and tries 
to renounce the rule of the Unconscious wherever it seems 
to Mm possible. Wherefore occupatiou with the arts is so 
necessary a counterpoise to the rationalistic education of 
our time, as that in ^vhich the Unconscious finds its most 
immediate expression, certainly not such a technical art- 
exercise as is carried on at the present day from fashion 
and vanity, but initiation into the feeling for the beautiful. 
into the comprehensive and the true spirit of art. Equally 
important is it to make youth more acijuainted with 
animal life as the nnadiJterated spring of pure Nature, in 
order that it may lenrn to understand in it its own essence 
in simplified form, and may quicken and refresh itself 
therein as a relief from the unnaturalness and distortion 
of our social states. Turther, one ought to be quite par- 
ticularly on one's guard against making the female sex 
too raiional, for where the Unconscious must first be re- 
duced to silence, success is only attained at the cost of 
repulsive caricatures; but where the unconscious ten- 
deni^ harmonises with the demands of consciousness, it is 
a useless and in general injurious task. Woman namely 
is related to man, as instinctive or unconscious to rational 
or conscious action; therefore the genuine woman is a 
piece of Nature, on whose bosom the man estranged from 
the Unconscious may refresh and recruit himself, and can 
again acquire respect for the deepest and purest spring of 
all life. And to preserve this treasure of the eternal 
womanly, the woman also should be as far as possible 
Bhielded by the man from all contact with the rough 
Btmggle of life, where it is needful to display conscious 
force, and sliould be restrained in the sweet natural 
bonds of the family. Undoubtedly also the high worth 
of woman for man is found only in the period of transi- 
tion, when the division between Conscious and Unconscious 
has already taken place, but the reconciliation of the two 
faas not yet been completed. This transitional stage in 
which at the present day all civilised nations still are, 
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\vill also not be spared the individual in his period of 
development for the whole future, and therefore the 
eternal womanly will remain for all tim^ an indispensable, 
complementary, and educating moment for the youth of 
the male sex. It is not saying too much that for a young 
man noble female intercourse is far more helpful than 
male, and in a greater degree tlie more philosophical the 
man's bent ; for female intercourse is related to the male, 
as the survey obtained in actual life to the survey in books. 
Lack of mde intercourse may be compensated by books, 
of female never. — Lastly, we ought constantly to keep 
before our own and others' eyes all that we owe to the 
Unconscious, as a counterpoise to the advantages of con- 
scious reason, in order that the already half-exhausted 
spring of everything true and good may not completely 
dry up, and humanity enter upon a premature old age ; 
and to direct attention to this need was one powerful 
impulse more, determining me to reduce to writing the 
thoughts presented in this work. 
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Come to PbyHics, and see the Eternal ! " — Schelling. 



I THE DIFFERSSTIAE OF CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS 
MENTAL ACTIVITT AND THE UNITY OF WILL AND IDEA 
IN THE UNCONSCIOUS. 

r. Tlie Unconscious does not fall HI, but conscious ' 
I mental activity can sicken if its material orc^ans sulfer 
[ disturbancesj whether from boilily causes, or through 
violent shocks, arising from violent mental emotions. 
This point, so far as we are ahle to enter upon it, has beea 
already touched upon in the chapter on the Vis Medialrix 
(vol l 161-168). 

2. iThe Uneonscious does not grow weary, but all con- <. 
I eciotis mental activity becomes f at igued.J because its 
material organs become temporarily unserviceable, in con- 
sequence of a quicker consumption of material than 
nutrition can repair in the same time. Undoubtedly, 
fatigue may be avoided by occupying a different sense, or 
by changing the object of thought or of sense-perception, 
because then other organs and parts of the brain are 
brought into requisition, or at least the same organs are 
constrained to a different kind of activity ; but the general 
fatigue of the central organ of consciousness is not to be 
prevented, even by the change of objects, and with every 
new object takes pLico the sooner, the longer attention 
has already been absorbed with other objects, until at last 
complete exhaustion ensues, which is only to bo compen- 
sated by fresh absorption of oxygen during sleep. The 
I Snore we approach the sphere of the Unconscious the 
I less is fatigue observable, as, for example, in the depart- 
(ment of the feelings, and the leas defined they are in 
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consciousness, for so much tlie more does their proper 1 
essence belong to the Unconscious, Wliilat a thought is I 
probably not to be retained in consciousness without ' 
interruption for more than two seconds, and thinking 
grows weary in a few hours, one and the same feeling 
remains, with fluctuating intensity it is true, but uninter- 
ruptedly, often for days and nights, nay, for months, and J 
if it at last becomes blunted, yet, in contrast, to thinking, 1 
the receptivity for other feelings does not appear to be ] 
impaired, and these then do not grow weary earlier than 
they would otherwise have done. The latter assertion 
only so far needs limitation, as the frame of mind 13 to bo 
taken notice of at the same time, — Before falling asleep, 
when the intellect becomes weary, the feelings which 
oppress us emerge the more powerfully because they are 
not impeded by thoughts, so strongly indeed that they J 
often prevent sleep. Even in dream vivid feelings ara I 
often much more frequent than clear thoughts, and very " 
many dream-images manifestly owe their origin to present 
feelings. Further, let any one remember the restless 
night before an important event; the waking of tha 
mother at the slightest cry of her child, accompanied with 
total insensibility to other stronger noises ; the awaking 
at a fixed hour, if a decided volition has been exerted to 
that end, and t!ie like. All this proves the unwearied 
persistence of the fceliTigs, the interest and the will in 
the Unconscious, or even with quits weak affection of 
consciousness, whereas the wearied intellect rests, or at 
the most idly gazes on the juggle of dreams. Where we 
have to do with that condition which, of all those that 
are at all accessible to our observation, lies most deeply J 
in the Unconscious and least emerges into conseiousneaa, ,1 
the ecstasy of the mystics, there, agreeably to the natursJ 
of the case, the fatigue is also reduced to a minimum, totm 
" a hundred years are as one hour," and even bodily I 
fatigue, as in the winter sleep of animals, becomes almost 1 
obliterated by the incredible slackening of all organia I 
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functions ; — think of the ever-praying pillar-saints, or the 
Indian penitents and their distorted postures, 

$. All conscimi^ Ideaiion has the form of Scmibiliiy; ^ 
■imwnscious Thought can onhj he of a non-sensiums kind.--j 
Wa think either in images, when we directly receive the 
eense-impressions and their transformations and combina- 
tions from memory, or we think in abstractions. These 
abstractions are, however, also merely abstracted from 
sense-impressions, and however much is allowed to drop 
out in abstracting, so long as anything is retained at all, 
it can only be something that already inhered in the 
whole fr<»n which abstraction was first made, i.e., even the 
abstract ideas are for us only remnants of sense-impreadons, 
and have consequently the form of sensibility. — That tlia 
sense-impressions which we receive from tilings have no 
resemblance to these is already sufEciently known by 
natural science. Further, every sense-perception is eo 
^so united with consciousness, i.e., it always exettes the 
iatter, whenever it does not light on an already exist- 
,ere of consciousness and is apperceived by this. 
The Unconscious, accordingly, if it willed to represent 
things in the form of sensibility, would not only represent 
them inadequately, but it would always, in this mode of 
perception, step out of the sphere of unconscious into 
that of conscious mental activity, as it does in fact do 
in the individual consciousness of organisms. If we 
then inquire into the nature of the uitconseimis spiritual 
activity of tlie Unconscious, it follows from what has 
been said that it can not take on the form of sensiinliiy. 
But now as consciousness on its part, as we have seen 
above, can represent nothing at all unless in the form of 
Bensibility, it follows that now and never can conscious- ' 
seas frame a direct conception of the mode and manner 
which the unconscious idea is presented ; it can only 
:now lugativehj that the former b represented in no 
'ay of which it can form any idea. One can, at the most, 
the very probable supposition that tilings are repre- 
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Bented in the unconscious idea as they are in themselves, 
since it would be far from intelligible why things should 
appear to the Unconscious otherwise than they are ; rather 
things are what they are just because they are reprcsenU 
by the Unconscious thus, and not otherwise. Certainli 
this explanation throws no light on the nature of the idi 
itself, and we do not become wiser in respect to the mi 
and manner of unconscious representation. 

4. ^Thc Unconscious does not vacillate and dovht , 
needs no time for rellection, hut instanianeousli/ grasps 
result at the same moment in which it thinks the wht 
logical processjtliat produces the result, all at once, ai 
not sjiccessivcli/, which is the same thing as not thinking it 
at ail, but discerning the result immediately in intel- 
lectual intuilion with the infinite penetration of the 
purely logical. This point also we have already often 
mentioneii, and have everywhere found so thoroughly 
confirmed, that we might employ it as an infallible 
criterion, in order to decide, in any particular case, 
whether we had to do with the action of the Unconscious 
or with a conscious performance. Wherefore the con- 
viction of this proposition must be essentially gained 
from the sum of our previous considerations. — Here I 
shall only add the following : — The ideal philosophy de- 
mands an intelligible world without space and time, 
which is opposed to the phenomenal world, with its 
forms valid for conscious thought and being, apace and 
time. How Spaee is posited only in and with Nature 
shall see later on ; here we are concerned with Ti 
Now, if we may assume that the Unconscious compress! 
every process of thought, along with its results, into a 
moment, i.e., into no time, the thinking of the Unconscious 
is timeless, although still in time, because the moment in 
which there is thought has its temporal place in the 
remaining series of temporal phenomena. If we, how- 
ever, reflect that this moment in which there is thought 
is only perceived in the coming-to-manifestation of its 
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result, and the tiioiiglit of the Unconscious in each 
Bpecial case only acquires eKiatence for a. definite 
entrance into the phenomenal world (for it does not 
need reflections and resolutions), the conclusion is 
obvious that the thought of the Unconscious is only so 
far in time as the entering into manifestation of this 
thought is in time, hut that the thouglit of the Un- 
conscious, apart from the phenomenal world and from 
entrance into it, would in fact be not only tiineiess, but 
also non-temporal, i.e., out of ail thne. Then, too, we 
ahould cease to speak of ideational activity of the Un- 
conscious in the strict sense ; hut the world of possihle 
representations would, as ideal existence, be enclosed in 
the bosom of the Unconscious, and the activity, as being 
something temporal, at least time-posid'w^, in its very 
notion, would only begin in the moment that from this 
quiescent ideal world the one or other of all possible 
preeentalions enters into real manifestation, vrhich comes 
to pass precisely through this, that it is laid hold of 
by the will as its content, as we shall subsequently see 
at the end of the present section. We should have 
hereby comprehended the realm of the Unconscious as 
the metaphysically tenable side of Kant's intelligible 
world. — It is in thorough agreement with this that dura- 
tion only enters into conscious thought through the 
material organ of consciousness; that conscious thought 
only requires time because the cerebral vibrations on 
which it rests require time, as I have briefly shown in 
SectjJB., chap. viii. (vol. i. pp. 346. 347). 

J. The Unconsciojia does not err.^^The proof of this pro- < 
position must be contincd to establishing that that which, 
on a superficial view, might be taken for errors of the Un- 
conscious, on nearer inspection could not be so regarded. 
Thus, e.g., the supposed errors of instinct may be reduced 
to the four following cases : — 

(a.) Where no special instinct exists, but merely an 
organisation, which, owing to the exceptional strength of 
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certain muscles, preferentially contracts these muscles. 
Tbua, e.ff., the aimless hutting of young cattle as yet desti- 
tute o£ horns, or when the sectetary-burd (serpent-eater) 
crushes all its food with its strong legs before devouring 
it, although this has only a purpose in the cose of living 
snakes, In these cases the organisation is there to render 
superfluous, and to supply the place of, a special instmct 
which would be suitable in certain cases ; the organisation, 
however, urges to the same movements that are appro- 
priate in certain cases, in other cases, also, where they are 
superfluous and useless. But as the Unconscious does the 
work once for all through the machinery of the organisa- 
tion which it otherwise would have to do in each single 
case, one would still have to recognise this arrangement 
itself as suitable on account of the saving of energy to 
the Unconscious, if in certain cases this organisation acted 
not only superfluously hut even inappropriately and in- 
juriously, and if only the number of the cases where it 
is suitable considerably preponderates. But of this no 
eingle example is knowu to me. 

(b.) Where instinct is killed by unnatural habits, a casa 
which frequently occurs in man and the domestic animals, 
e.g., when the latter devour on the pastures poisonous 
weeds and jilants which they avoid in a state of nature, 
or when man artificially accustoms many animals to ft 
food contrary to their nature. 

(c.) Where instinct, for accidental reasons, is not func- 
tional ; thus the inspiration of the Unconscious is entirely 
wanting, or occurs in so feeble a degree that other opposing 
impulses overcome it, e.g., wlien an animal does not shun 
its natural enemy, and thereby falls a sacrifice to one whom 
other animals of its kind are wont instinctively to flee, or 
when maternal affection is so slight in a pig that the desiro 
for food leads it to devour its oflspring. 

(d.) 'WTiere instinct, indeed, performs its functions cor- 
rectly on the occurrence of a conscious idea, but this 
conscious idea contains an error. If, c.o,, a hen broods on 
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a piece of chalk rounded like an egg that has been placed 
under it, or the spider carefully uourisliea a bundle of 
cotton substituted for ita ovisac, io both cases it is the 
conscious idea that errs in consequence of defective sense- 
percepliou, which takes the chalk for an egg, the ball of 
cotton for an ovisac Instinct, however, does not err, for 
it quite rightly makes its appear.anco on the presentation. 
It would be unreasonable to require that the clairvoyance 
of instinct should be here manifested to coiTect the error 
of conscious representation ; for the clairvoyance of in- 
stinct always is only conceroed with just those points 
which conscious perception is in general not able to attain, 
but not with those for which the mechanism of sense- 
knowledge suffices in all ordinary cases. But even if this 
claim were set up, one could never say that the Uncon- 
scious erred, but only that it did not come into play with 
its clairvoyance when it should have come into play. 

To these four cases everyihing might easily be referred 
which one might be tempted to regard as apparent errors 
of instinct. What in the human mind might be taken 
for false and bad inspirations of the Unconscious might 
be still more easily refuted. When one hears of mistaken 
clairvoyance, one m.ay be as sure one is dealing with 
intentional or unintentional deception, as in dreams which 
do not prove true, that they are not suggestions of the 
Unconscious. In the same way, one may take it for 
granted beforehand that all the morbid and worthless 
excrescences of mysticism or in artistic conceptions do 
not spring from the Unconscious, but from consciousness, 
namely, from morbid excesses of the fancy, or from per- 
verted education and formation of principles, judgment, 
and taste. Lastly, one must distinguish how far, and to 
what degree, the influence of the Unconscious boa reached 
in any particular case. For I may, e.g., brood over some 
invention, and have already made a start in a particular 
direction ; when, now, I am cracking my brain over a certain 
point which aeems to me to be alone wanting to complete 
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the whole, I shall ceiiaiuly have to thank the Uocod- I 
scious if this suddenly occurs lo me. But now the in- J 
vention need by no means be herewith finished in a. J 
serviceable fashion, for I may possibly have erred in my I 
belief that only this one point was wanting to complete ' 
the whole, or the whole may be completed but be worth 
nothing at all ; and yet one cannot assert that the 3u™e3- 
tion of the Uncouscioua was mistaken or bad, for it waa 
decidedly good aud riyht as regards the point which I 
was in search of, only the point sought was not the right 
one. If another time a suggestion of the Unconsciotis 
instantly shows the invention complete in all its outlines, 
this latter inspiration lias only gone further ; but correct. I 
and apt for the puipose, so far as they go, they ate both, I 
as are all influences of the Unconscious. 

6. Consciousntss only acquires its value hy means of ' 
memory, i.e., through tlie property of the cerebral vibra- 
tions to leave behind abiding impressions or molecular { 
changes of such a kind, that in future the same vibra- ' 
tions are more easily excited than heretofore, in that the I 
brain now responds more easily, as it were, to the sam0 J 
stimulus. This makes possible the comparison of p 
perceptions with former ones, without which all formRf 
lion of conceptions would be almost impossible ; 
general terms, it renders possible the collection of i 
pcrieTUes. Conscious thought increases in perfection I 
according to the abundance of the materials of memory, I 
the store of conceptions and judgments, and the exercise I 
of thought. To the Unconscmts, on the other hand, we can \ 
ascribe no memory, since we can comprehend the latter 1 
only with the help of the impressions persisting in thft;! 
brain ; and memory may, in whole or in part, be tempo- 1 
rarily or for ever lost by injuries of the brain. The ' 
Unconscious also thinks everything which it needs for a 
special case implicitly in an instant ; it therefore needs to 
institute no covijiarisojis ; just as little docs it need «c- 
pcricnccs, since, in virtue of its clairvoyance, it knows or . 
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can know everything as eoon only as the will requires 
it with sufficient urgency. The Uuconscious is therefore 
always perfect, so far as it can be in conformity with 
its nature, and a further perfection in this direction is 
unthinkable. If advance is to be made beyond that, it 
must take place through a change of the direction itself, 
i.e., through the transition from the Unconscious into 
coQscionsnesa. 

7. 'In the Uncomciovs, Will and Jicpresentatiim are 
vniUd in inseparable unity; nothing can he willed which , 
is not presented, and nothing can he presented which is not 
willed. J In consciousness, on the contrary, undoubtedly 
also nothing can he willed which is not presented, but 
something may be presented without its being willed. 
Consciousness is the possibility of tlie emancipaiioji of the 
intellect from the will. — The impossibility of a volition 
■without presentation has been already discussed in 
Sect. A., chap. iv. ; here we are concerned with the im- 
possibility of an unconscious idea without the conscious 
will t^ts realisation, i.e., without this uuconscious idea 
being at the same time content or object of an un- 
conscious will. This relation is clearest in instinct and 
the unconscious presentations which liave reference to 
bodily processes. Here every single nnconscioua idea 
is accompanied by an unconscious will, which stands to 
the general will of self-preservation and preservation of 
the species in the relation of willing the means to the 
willing of the end. For that all instincts, with few 
exceptions, follow the two main purposes in nature — 
preservation of self and of the race — can hardly be 
doubted, whether we look to the origin of reflex move- 
ments, the healing actions of nature, organic formative 
processes and animal instincts, or to the instincts con- 
cerned with the understanding of sensuous perception, 
the formation of abstractions and indispensable ideas of 
relation, the formation of language, or to the instincts 
of shame, disgust, selection In sexual love, &c. It would 
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be a bad look-out for men and animals if even only ont 
of these were ivanting to tliem, e.ff., language or the 
formation of ideas of relation, both alike important tor 
animals and man. All instincts that do not appertain to 
the preservation of self or the species have reference to the 
third chief end in the world — perfection and ennoblement of 
the species — a something that especially makes its appear- 
ance in the human race, Under the general willing of 
this end falls the willing of all special cases as means, 
where the Unconscious furthers historical progress, be 
it in thoughts (mystical acquisition of tmths) or deeds, 
whether in the individual (as in heroes of history), or 
in masses of the people (as in the constituting of states, 
migrations of nations, crusades, revolutions of a political, 
ecclesiastical, or social kind, &c.) There EtiU remains 
the action of the Unconscious in the sphere of the beau- 
tiful and in that of conscious thought. In both cases we 
have already been obliged to confess that the incursion 
of the Unconscious is, indeed, independent of the con- 
scious will of the moment, hut rather altogether de- 
pendent on the interior interest in the object, on the 
deep needs of the mind and heart for attaining this 
particular goal ; that it is, it is true, tolerably indepen- 
dent of the circumstance whether one is consciously 
occupied Just at the moment with the subject, but that 
it very much depends on a lasting and urgent occupation 
with the same. If, now, the profound spiritual interest 
and need of the heart is already itself a will essentially 
unconscious, only in slight degree entering into conscious- 
ness, or at least, like the earnest occupation with a subject, 
is highly adapted to arouse and to excite the unconscious 
will; if, further, the suggestion ensues the more easily, 
the more profound ia the interest, and the more it has 
withdrawn from the clear heights of consciousness into the 
dark abysses of the heart, ic, into the Unconscious, we 
shall certainly be authorised in assuming in these cases 
likewise an unconscious will. In the mere apprehension 
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of the beautiful, however, we shall certainly be obliged to 
acknowledge an instinct which belongs to the third main 
purpose, the perfection of the race, for one has only to 
think what the human race would be, what, in the most 
fortunate case, it could attain to at the end of history, 
and how much more wretched this wretched human life 
would become, it nobody knew the feeling of the beautiful. 
There only remains yet one more point, which perhaps 
will present no difficulty to most readers ; I mean clair- 
voyance in dreams which come true, visions, spontaneous 
and artificial somnambulism. But whoever accepts these 
phenomena will be soon convinced that the unconscious 
will is always co-operative. Wlien clairvoyance refers to 
the prescribing of remedies to one's self, this is at once 
evident, and a clairvoyant prescription of remedies for 
other persons I should be strongly inclined to doubt, un- 
less they were intimates, whose welfare wris almost as 
much a matter of concern to the clairvoyants aa their 
own. Prophetic dreams, forebodings, visions, or flashes of 
thought, which have other objects, refer either to important 
points of one's own future, warning against danger, con- 
solation for sorrow (Goethe's vision of his double), and the 
like, or they make disclosures concerning beloved persons. 
wife and child, announce, «.y., the death of the absent, 
or imminent misfortune ; or, lastly, they relate to events 
of awful magnitude and extent, which touch every human 
heart, <.^., the conflagration of large cities (Swedenborg), 
especially of one's native town, &c. In all these cases one 
sees how closely the suggestion of the Unconscious is 
bound up with the inmost volitional interest of mankind; 
in all these cases one is also, therefore, entitled to assume 
on unconscious will, which stands for the univa-sal interest 
made specific for this particular case yet u-nknown to con- 
xciaumess. Never will the clairvoyance of a human being 
light of itself on things which are not most inliiiutcly 
interwoven with the core of his own being ; but as for the 
answers of artificial somnambulists to indjflerent ques- 
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tiona, I may be permitted to doubt their derivation from 
tlie Unconscious, as much as I feel bound to contemn 
those maguetisera as vain braggarts or deceitful charlatans, 
who do not scruple to put other questions to somnambules 
than such as have reference to personal well-being. Al- 
though the somnambulistic state is more receptive for the 
suggestions of the Unconscious than any other, yet only a 
very small part of what occurs to a somnambulist is the 
suggestion of the Unconscious, and expeneuced maguetisers 
know well enough how much one has to take care lest the 
fancies and dissimulation peculiar to women deceive even 
in the somnambulist state, without the somnambulist her- 
self having the conscious intention to deceive. 

We may assume, as result of this inquiry, that we know 
no unconscious idea which may not be united with un- 
conscious will, and that, too, when we consider that the 
unconscious idea is something quite other than that which 
appears in consciousness as conception or inspiration of 
the Unconscious ; the former and the latter are rather 
related as essence and phenomenon, but at the same time 
also 03 cause and effect, AVe shall thus find it very in- 
sti-uctive that the unconscious will directly united with 
the unconscious presentation, whieh represents the applica- 
tion of the general intere&t to the parliculaT case, consists in 
nothing else than in the mlling of the realisation of its 
unconsciotis rcprcsentalion, if by realisation we understand 
manifestation in the natural world, and, moreover, imme- 
diately in consciousness as representation in the form of 
seiisibility by excitation of the approj/riate cerebral vibra- 
tions. This is, however, the true unity of will arid idea, 
that the will wills absolutely notbiug but the realisation 
of its own content, i.e., the representation united with it 
On the othtr haud, if we consider consciousness and the 
grand apparatus brought into play fur its production, and 
remember from the last chapter of the foregoing section 
what we shall more exactly prove in chapter xiii. of the 
present section, that all progress in the scale of beings and 
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rin history consists in the expansion of the sphere where 
consdousnesa prevails, but ihat this extension of rule can 
only be conquered by liberation of consciousness from the 
sway of passion and interest, in a word — the will — and 
by sole subjection to conscious reason, the conclusion is 
obvious that the progressive emancipation of the intellect 
from the will is the proper motive and main purpose of 
the creation of consciousness. This would be, however, 

I absurd if the Unconscious as such already contained the 
possibility of this emancipation, for the whole vast appa- 
ratus for introducing consciousness would then, with this 
intention, be superfluous. From this, and from the phe- 
nomenon that we are nowhere acquainted with an un- 
conscious idea without unconscious will, I conclude that 
will and idea can only exbt in inseparable unity in the 
Unconscious; for it would be, lo say the least, very won- 
derful if unconsciuus representation separately existed 
and we nowhere observed it. — To this may he added the 
following confirmatory consideration. — 

Thought or ideation, as such, is perfectly self-contained, 
has no volition at all, no endeavour, or anything like it ; 

I it has also, as such, no pain or pleasure ; is therefore also 
quite nuconcerued. All this does not attach to ideation, 
but to volition. Consequently, ideation can never find 
in itself a moment impelling to change ; it will comport 
itself absolutely indifferently, not only with respect to its 
being thus or thus, hut also with respect to its being 
OP not-hcing, since all this is quite indifferent to it, be- 
cause it is in fact altogether unconcerned. It follows from 
this that ideation, since it has neither an interest in its 
own existence, nor any aidcavour after the same, can also 
find in itself no ground at all for passing from non-being 
into being, or, if one prefers, from potential being into 
■ aciiutl being, i.e., that it requires for the existence of every 
actual representation a basis outside ideation itself. Tliis 
' basis is, for conscious iilention, matter in the form of sense- 
impressions or cerebral vibrations; for unconscious idea- 
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lion it cannot be tliis, otherwise it too woulil attain to| 
consciousness, as will be shown in the third chapter ; con- 
sequently for this material substratum there only remains ' 
the unconscious will. This perfectly accords with our expe- 
rience, for everywhere it is the interest, the definite will, 
which, directed to the particular case, compels the idea 
into being. The particular will, however, besides the 
power of volition, shows also a definite (ideational) content, 
and this cmitcnl it is which determines the quality or 
essence of the unconscious idea of the next moment, 
which it, however, could not determine if its existence 
were not demanded by the willing of the foregoing mo- 
ment, and maJe possible by the persistence of the form ■ 
of volition even up to this moment. — I will here onca [ 
more add the remark, that since the act immediately- j 
follows the will, there can be no spiritual activity in tha f 
Unconscious save at the moment of the commencing 
Even when the will is too weak for the realisation of its | 
content and for overcoming the present resistance, this \ 
holds good ; for either the deed consists in the abortive ! 
atlempt, or the Unconscious immediately thinks the ap- 1 
propriate preparatory means instead of the end. Bat, 
possibly repeated impulses on the part of the Unconscious 
may be requisite, namely, when the mechanical progress I 
of the act stumbles upon obstacles which must be over- 
powered by ■modified action. 

An objection might here ho raised, namely, that the 
Unconscious wills only the final results, but must think 
the whole thought-process leading to these results ; but 
whoever baa attentively read No. 4 of this cliapter will 
have already found there the answer to this objection. 
Unconscious thouj^ht embraces all the terms of a process, 
reason and consequent, cause and effect, means and end, &a^ 
in a single moment, and thinks them, not before, beside, 
or beyond, but in the result itself ; it never thinks them 
except Ihrough the result. Therefore, this thinking cannot 
be regarded as aspecicd thinking outside the result; it is 
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rather implicitly contained in the thinking of the result, 
without ever being explicated; consequently the result 
is that which is alone thought in our ordinary sense, and 
the proposition holds that only that can be unconsciously 
thought which is willed, — Moreover, even in the ordinary 
category of unconscious thought, in means and end, one 
may ^ay that the end implicitly thought in the idea of 
the willed means is also implicitly willed. 

According to the foregoing, the sole activity of the Un- 
conscious consists in willing, and the unconscious repre- 
sentation filling the will is only a non-temporal content, 
merely dragged along with it, as it were, into time. Voli- 
tion and activity are accordingly identical or reciprocal 
notions. Only through them is Time posited ; only through 
them is the idea hurled from potential into actiud being, 
from being in the essence into being in the phenomenon, 
and therewith into time. Quite otherwise is it with the 
conscious idea, which is a product of difiTerent factors, of 
which one, the cerebral vibrations, is from the first subject 
to duration. 



BRAIN ANT) GAIfOLU A3 CONDITIONS OF ANHiUL 
CONSCIOUSSESS. 



Almost all naturalists, physiologists, and physicians are I 
materialists, and the more the knowledge and method of \ 
physics and physiology is diffused among the educated ' 
puhlic, the more does the materialistic view of the world 
gain ground. What is tlie cause of this t The simplicity 
and impressive evidentness of the facts on which the 
materialistic conception of the animal and human soul, 
the only spiritual being known to us, is supported. Only j 
those unacquainted with these facts, as the unscientific 1 
midtitude, or the learned world without physical and phy- 
siological knowledge, or tliose who approach these facta I 
with the preconceived opinions of religious or philoso- 
phic systems, can alone remain outside their infiitence;iJ 
they must absolutely convince every unprejudiced think- J 
iug man, because they need only to be taken just : 
they are ; they declare their meaning with such naive J 
plainness that it is not at all necessary to look for it. And 1 
this naive clearness and directness, this forcible self- / 
evidence, which can only be denied with violence, this it is ] 
which secures for the materialistic conception of the mind \ 
so great a superiority over the difficult and subtle deduc- 
tions and probabilities, over the arbitrary assumptions and J 
often distorted consequences, of the spiritualistic psycho- -I 
logy, which induces all clear heads averse to ni}rsti> 
philosophic speculation to enrol themselves under the ] 
banner of Materialism, which is simple as the Kature J 
that teaches it, and clear and precise in all its correct con- 
sequences as tliis its august mother. That Materialis 
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thereby offends the religious systems can in our time only 
gain it the more adherents ; but that it contradicts specu- 
lative philosophy, that does not trouble it at all ; for bow 
few men have a speculative ueed ; how far fewer still philo- 
sophical culture ? Accordingly Materialism has neitlier 
Uie need nor the capacity to investigate the not-understood 
abstractions, such as force, matter, &c., of which its system 
consists, and it comports itself to the higher questions of 
philosophy partly sceptically, in that it denies that their 
solution lies on this aide the hmits of the human under- 
standing, parl.ly it denies the title of these questions alto- 
gether. Thus it feels quite comfortable in its skin in all 
airectionB, and is perfectly contented with the daily pro- 
gressive discoveries of the natural sciences, in the good 
fjuth that eveiythiog which man calls experience must be 
derived from the pursuit of the special sciences. It is, 
accordingly, no wonder that Materialism gains whereas 
Philosophy loses ground; for only a philosophy which. 
taktsfull account of all the results of the natural sciences, 
and accepts witliout reservation the perfectly legitimate 
point of departure of Materialism, only such a philosophy 
can hope to make a stand against Materialism, if at the 
same time it fulfils the condition of being universally 
intelligible, which the philosophy of Identity and absolute 
Idealism unfortunately is not. 

The first attempt to receive Materialism into Philosophy 
in on intelligible fashion was made by Schopenhauer, and 
not the least part both of his merit and of his growing 
popularity is due to this attempt. IJut his compromise was 
unsatisfactory ; it allowed Materialism the intellect, and 
reserved to speculation the will. This violent dismem- 
bering is his weak point ; for if once conscious ideation 
and thought is handed over to JMateriaiism, it has full 
right to claim also conscious feeling,and therewith conscious 
desire and volition, since the physiological phenomena have 
the same expression for all conscious activities of nnnd, It 
is entirely iuconseqnent of Schopenhauer to refer the stoves 
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of memory, together with the intellectaal foundalious, 
talente, and aptitudes of the individual, to the coDSti- 
lution of the hrain, and to exclude from the same and to 
hypostatise as an individual metaphysical essence, in 
defiance of his fundamental monistic principle, the char- 
acter of the individual, which just as easily, if not 
more easily, is capable of such an explanation. In fact, 
there are no means of overturning the first fundamental 
proposition of Materialism, " All conscious mental activity 
can only come to pass by normal function of the brain," 
bat by the ignoring or subtle explaining away of facts. 
But now, as long as any one knows or will know no 
other than conscious mental activity, this proposition 
asserts, "Alt mental activity can only come to pass through 
brain function." The conclusion is obvious: "Either 
all mental activity is pure function of the brain, or a 
product of brain function and something else, which is 
inherently incapable of expression, but is purely poten- 
tial, and only attains expression in and by the normal brain 
function, which now appears as mental activity." It is 
evident that a decision between these alternatives, all others 
being laid aside as useless, meaningless ballast, is hard!y to 
be evaded. Quite otherwise does the matter appear as soon 
as one already recognises unconscious mental action as the 
original and primary form, without whose assistance con- 
scious mental activity would be paralysed. Then the pro- 
position only says, " Conscious mental activity can only 
take place through the function of the brain," With 
respect to unconscious mental activity, on the other hand, 
it flays nothing at all ; it remains, therefore, since all the 
phenomena demonstrate their independence of brain func- 
tions, as something self-dependent, and only the form of 
consciousness appears conditioned by matter. 

We pass on now briefly to present the facts, the theo- 
retical expression for wluch is the above proposition, 

t. The brain is in formal and material respects the -j 
highest product of orgamc formative activity. 
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"We 6nJ in the brain mountains and valleys, bridges 
and aqueducts, beams and arches, vices and hoes, clawa 
and Ammon's horns, trees and sheaves, harps and sounding 
staves, &c, &o. Nobody has perceived the significance of 
these strange forms" (Hnschke in "Skull, Brain, and Soul 
of Man "). 

There is no animal organ which has tenderer, more 
wonderful, more varied forms, finer and more j)eculiar 
stTTicture. The ganglionic cells of the brain send oil' primi- 
tive fibres, and are in part mutually connected and in 
part Borroanded by the same. These primitive fibres, 
bollow tubes filled with an oily, coagulable content, abont 
YeVi^tli line in thickness, ngnin intertniue and cross one 
another in the atrongest fashioo. Unfortunately the 
difficult anatomy of the brain is still as backward as its 
chemical iuvestigation ; bat even from the latter we already 
know thi* much, that the chemical composition of the 
braia is by no means as simple as was formerly believed; 
that it is exceedingly different at dilTerent places ; that the 
peculiar cerebral fats with their phosphorus content play 
a great part in it, and find otlier matters there which 
occur in so other tissue iu the same way, e.p., cerebrin 
and lecithin. For the rest, how backward our chemistry 
still is in regard to aucb investigations, one may infer from 
the fact that it cannot distinguish blood or pus which 
is infected with contagions matter from healthy blood; 
that the difi'erences between isomeric substances (of the 
Bamo compositiou, but of unlike qualities owing to diETeretit 
atomic position, as is shown by the different refraction of 
light and rotation) frequently vanish on anulysis, so that 
it is only now beginning to liiscover a number of finely 
distributed metals by means of spectrum analysis, minute 
quantities of which in organic substances may be of tlie 
greatest importance. All these things acquire the more 
laiportance ilie higher the organic tissues with which one 
is concerned. 

2. In the brain the change of material is more rajod 
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than in any other part of the body, wherefore also the 
flow of blood is disproportionately much stronger. This 
points to a concentration of vital activity in the brain, 
such as takes place in no other part of the body. 

3, The brain (by wliich in this section the cerebrum 
is always alone to be understood) has no direct import™ 
ance for the organic functions of bodily life, Tijia ia 
proved by the experiments of Flourens, who showed that 
animals from which the brain had been removed can live 
and thrive for monlbs and years. Care taust certainly be 
taken that the operation itself and the accompanying loss 
of blood be not too violent, and does not reduce too much 
the force of the animal ; wherefore the experiment can only 
perfectly succeed in those animals from which the brain 
may be removed without too much difficulty, e.g., fowls. 
From these first three points it may be concluded that the 
brain, the flower of the organism and the seat of the most 
vital activity, must have a mental destination, since it has 
no corporeal one. 

4. With increasing perfection of the brain or of the 
ganglia representing it increases the mental capacity io 
the animal kingdom, wliereas the corporeal functions of 
all animals, clever or stupid, may, as a rule, be performed 
equally well. As low down as the Insects it is strikingly 
manifest how the size of the cephalic ganglia is proportional 
to the intelligence of the orders and species. The Hymen- 
optera have in general larger ganglia than the stupid 
beetles, and they are particularly large in the clever ants. 
In the case of the vertebrates, one must make the inner 
space within the sknll the ground of comparison, as this 
includes the central orjians of motion, which of course 
must correspond in size to the mass of nerve and muscle 
of the animal, in order to be able to expend the requisite 
energy on its motor impulses. If we now merely cousider 
the cerebrum proper, there appears in animals of not too dif- 
ferent size a clear parallelism between quantity of brain and 
intelligence. So far, however, as in animals of very different 
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size {e.g., very small and very large dogs, canary birds and 
ostrich), this parallelism appears disturbed, a qualitative 
compensation of the cerebrum is distinctly petcepUble, 
especially by abundant and deep convolutions and furrows. 
5, The mental tendencies and executive capacity of 
mankind are in proportion to quantity of brain, so far 
as the quality of the same does not give rise to ex- 
ceptions. "According to the exact measurements of 
Peacock, the weight of the human brain gradually and 
very rapidly increases up to the tweiity-fitlb y«ar. re- 
mains at this normal weight up to the fiftieth, and 
thenceforward gradually diminishes. According to Sims, 
le brain, which increases in bulk tUI the thirtieth or 
irtieth year, only attains the maximum of its volume 
itween the fortieth and fiftieth year. The brain of old 
people becomes atrophied, i.e., smaller ; it shrivels, and 
there arise hollow spaces between the several convolu- 
tions, which before were firmly attnclied to one another. 
Hy this the substance of the brain becomes tougher, the 
colour greyer, the blood-content less, the convolutions 
narrower, and the chemical constitution of the brain of 
the old man, according to Scldossberger, again approaches 
that of the earliest life-period" (Biiclmer, Force and Matter, 
5th edit, p. 109). The average weight of the brain, 
according to Peacock, amounts in the mau to fifty, in the 
voman to forty-four ounces ; according to Hoffmann, the 
difference amounts only to two ounces. Lauret drew 
\^roxa. the measurements of two thousand heads the result, 
it both the circumference as well as the diameter, 
leosured at different places, is always less in women than 
in men. Whilst the normal weight amounts to three to 
three and a half pounds, the brain of Cuvier weighed over 
fonr pounds. Inherited mental imbecility always shows 
a surprisingly small brain ; conversely abnormal smallness 
of brain is always combined with imbecility, Panliappo 
proves from 7S2 cases the gradual diminution of the brain's 
weight iu corrcspondencu with the decrease of intelligenca 
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ill madness or witli the deptli of mental disturbance. In 
all cretins brain and skull are surprisingly small, the latter 
exhibiting assymmetry anrl deformity ; the hemiaphei-ea in 
particular are wasted. The brain of tho negro is mucli 
smaller than that of the European, the forehead retreating, 
the skull less in circumference, generally more animal; 
the natives of New Holland lack the Iiiyher parts of tha 
brain in a surprising degree. Also the structure of tha 
European skull has made no slight advance in historic 
limes. Especially with the progress of civilisation the 
anterior region of the head becomes prominent at tha 
expense o£ the posterior, as is proved by excavations 
relating to widely different times. The same relation 
also occm-s in general between the rude and cultnred 
classes of tha present day, as, among other things, the 
experiences of batmakers confirm. That here not isolated 
cases, but only average numbers are decisive, is matter of 
course ; individual exceptions, ?.■/,, of clever people having 
a small, stupid people a large skull, must be referred 
partly to the thickness of the skull, partly to the differ- 
ence of plan and finish, partly to the form of the convola- 
tioDS and the (quality of the brain. 

What we know of the influence of quality is but little^ 
but still sometliing ; e.g., the child's brain is more pulpy, 
richer in water, poorer in fat than that of the adult; the 
diflerences between grey and white matter, the microscopic 
peculiarities, are only gradually formed ; the so-called 
fibrillation of the brain, very distinct in the adult, is im- 
perceptible in the child's brain; the plainer this fibrillft- 
tion becomes, the more decided appears also the mental 
activity ; the brain of the ftetus has very little fat, 
consequently little phosphorus, but the fatty matter in- 
creases until birtli, and after birth tolerably rapidly. In 
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I animals caused to starve the bmin does not, like other 
I orgsDS, lose a part of ita fatty mattflr. — On tlie numlier, 
I depth, and form of the actions of the bmin depends, with 
equal volume, the size of its surface, — a highly important 
factor, which may neutralise a less weight. On the arer- 
ftge, the convolutions and furrows are the more nnmeroua, 
deeper, and more complicated the higher the species of 
animals or race of man. 

It would now be comprehensible if an exception were 
formed to the law of the proportion of brain mass ami 
luental endowment by some tew animals, the lar^'est of 
the present day, exceeding the human brain in bulk. 
Nevertheless, even this apparent deviation only depends 
on a preponderance of those parts of the brain which serve 
the nervous system of the body as central organs of volun- 
tary motion and sensalion, and which, partly on account 
of the larger number and thickness of the nervous strands 
eoncun'ing iu them, partly on account of the greater 
mechanical development of energy needful for the motion 
of u greater mass, cannot but show a larger volume. On 
I the other hand, the anterior parts of the brain, which 
especially preside over the functions of thought, in no 
•aimal attain, even in respect of qimniiUj, the same perfec- 
[ tion as in man. 

6. Conscious thinking strengthens the brain, as all 
I activity its organs, and the manifested energy of thought 
is always accompanied by consumption of material. As 
anjr muscle, if it is considerably exer lised, becomes stronger 
and increases in bulk {t.g., the calves of dancers), so, too, 
tbe brain becomes more capable of thinking tlirough exer^ 
L^ise of thought, and increases in quality and quantity. 

Albers in Bonn relates that he dissected the brains of 
Eceveral persona who had been exceeding mentally active 
Fjbr several years; in all he found the brain substance very 
1 firm, the grey matter and the convolutions strikingly 
lideveloped. The increase in bulk is proved partly by the 
idifTerence in the cultivated and lower ranks, partly by the 
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increment due to tlie progressive civilisation of Europe,,! 
iiolli of which certainly only reaching an amount capablel 
of uieasuremeiit in virtue of hereditary transmission. 

That all thought is connected "with the consumption of I 
the materials of the brain follows from the simple phe- 
nomenon of the fatigue of thought, which without it would I 
bo incomprehensible. Mental just as much as bodily I 
labour not only increases the desire for food in order to re- 1 
place the waste of tissue, but according to Davy's measure- 
ments even animal heat also, as is announced by ac- 
celerated breathing, wliich takes place in order to again 
decarbonise the blood, whose carbonisation is more freely 
induce'' by the quicker interchange of material. 

Further, it is well known that sedentary manual occu- 
pations without bodily effort, as tailoring, cohblint;, light 
manufacturing, are those which produce most dreamers, 
religious and political fanatics; whereas severe bodily 
manual labour leaves the brain no force for thinking ; for 
the body, like every machine, has only a certain stock o{ J 
vital force at its disposal, and if this is converted inbal 
muscular energy, there remains nothing over for tlie plajrl 
of the cerebral molecules for thinking. Any one can see 
this in his own case. No one will be able during a con- 
siderable leap to carry further a train of thought once 
set a-going, or simultaneously to run a race and to medi- 
tate profoundly; even in slow walking one involuntarily 
stops when thoughts are concentrated, and not seldom the 
outward man falls into complete rigidity in the pro- 
foundest meditation. All this points to a consumption of 
vital force in thinking, or what is the same thing, a 
chemical consumption of material, for this produces liviagj 
force. I 

7. Every disturbance of the integrity of the brain J 
produces a disturbance of conscious mental activity, 
unless the function of one hemisphere is carried on by the 
corresponding part of the other hemisphere ; for as every 
human being chieljy sees, Jiears, and smells with one eye, 
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ear, and nostril, and after one side of the sense-orj^an3 Las 
been rendered useless sense-perception stiil continues by 
means of the other side, so every human being chiefly 
thinks with one half of the brain, as often the physiognomy, 
especially the forehead, allows ns to see; and likewise after 
one half of the brain has been rendered partially useless, 
the other half can undertake the whole function of tliought, 
as one halE of the lungs the whole function of breathing. 
This substitution is always with the brain the rarer case, 
and only occurs when, in the first place, the morbid or 
injured part does not impair the functions of the rest of 
the brain, which, however, mostly takes place in one way 
or another, e.g., through propagation of pressure, and when, 
secondly, the injury is of such a kind that it entirely 
abolishes the functions of the particular part, and does 
not simply render them abnormal ; for then there is de- 
veloped just the disturbed mental activity, which renders 
TBlueless the results of the sound functions of the other 
parts. If now sucli disturbed functions of morbid parts 
all at once cease, or relieve the rest of the brain of the 
pressure which it haa hitherto experienced, the normal 
function of the other part of the brain again appears as 
clear mental activity, — a case which not seldom takes 
place, especially in progressive destruction of morbid parts 
shortly before death, and then presents the phenomenon, 
surprising to the layman, of a last spiritual transfiguration 
after long mental aberration. 

In the above-mentioned experiments of Flourens on 
fowls with extirpated braicis, the animals remained as in 
deep sleep, sitting on any spot where they were placed ; all 
capability of receiving senae-impressions was completely 
extinguished, and they had, therefore, to be supported by 
artificial feeding; on the other hand, the reflex movements 
proceeding from the spinal cord, e.j., swallowing, flying, 
running, were preserveil, " If one removes the two hemi- 
spheres of a mammal by slices, the mental activity sinks 
the lower the farther the loss of substance has proceeded. 
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fl'hen the ventricles of the brnin are readied, completa 
u II conscious u ess ia wont to occur" (Valentin), "What 
stronger proof of the necessary connection of mind and 
brain will any one require than that which is afforded by 
the knife of the anatomist when he cuts away the soul 
piece by piece ? " (Biichaer). 

InflamtnatJon of the brain causes delusion and madness ; 
an effusion of blood on the brain, stupefaction and perfecc 
iosa of consciousness ; a lasting pressure on the brain (e.g., 
hydrocephalus, children's dropsy), weakness of under- 
standing and idiocy ; a surcharging, c.^., io the drowning 
and the intoxicated, or evacuation of the blood-vessels of 
the brain, produces swoons and loss of consciousness; tha 
quicker blood-circulation of a simple fever produces tha 
delirium of fever, which indeed is also a temporary in- 
sanity ; pressure of blood in intoxication by alcohol intro- 
duces the mental disturbance well known as the state of 
drunkenness; opium, haschisch, and other narcotics, severally 
another state of intoxication peculiar to it, each of which 
13 identical with certain states of frenzy. 

Parry was able to suppress attacks of madness by a 
compression of the cervical artery, and according to 
Flemraing's experiments the same procedure produces in 
the healthy sleep and flitting dreams. Short-necked men 
and animals are, on the average, more sanguine than long- 
necked, because, in conscquenco of less remoteness from 
the heart, a more vivid blood-circulation takes place in 
their brain. The so-called after-diaeases of the brain, in 
consequence of more serious injuries or even internal 
diseases, also many apoplexies, affect quite specially the 
memory, either destroy it entirely or weaken it in general, 
or abolish memory for certain categories of knowledge, e,j., 
merely for language, without any paralysis of the oi^an of 
language, the understanding being otherwise clear (apha- 
sia), or exclusively for all proper names, or the langu^e 
of a perticular country, or the events of certain years, or 
} of time (especially with destruction or rendering 
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inactive of particular parts of the brain). Many extremely 
attiJdng examples of the foregoing, and of tlie recovery of 
the lost knowledge after easing the part of the hrain in ques- 
tion, are to be read in Jessi'n's " Psychology." — Stronger 
proofs that memory depends on permanent changes of 
cerUiin parts of the brain, which on certain stimulations 
contribute to the easier reproduction of former vibrations, 
can scarcely be desired, than that certain sets of ideas, with 
the beootning unserviceable of certain parts of the brain 
lose, and with their return to the normal state I'e^'ain, 
^e capability of re-emerging into consciousness. 

The well-known experience tliat no class of diseases 
depends to so great an extent on transmission as that of 
mental diseases, points tolerably clearly by itself to the 
circumstance that all mental disturbances depend upon 
(direct or indirect) disturbances of brain function; for 
we can well conceive anomalies of the central or;gan3 
of the nervous system to be inherited by way of material 
generetion (just as tuberculosis, scrofula, cancer, and 
other diseases), but never immaterial psychical anoma- 
lies, of the possibility of whicli we can frame no conception 
»t all (comp. vol I pp. i&j, 165). 

8. There is no cojiscioiis vicntal adivUy mitsiiU or be- 
hind tke certbral /unction ; for if, in conformity with the 
f«regoing. we may assume it proved that every disturb- 
ance of the normal functions of the braiit disturbs the 
activity of consciousness, we may well assume it as certain 
that, with the complete abolition of the cerebr^il function, 
the activity of consciousness is likewise actually abolished, 
and not merely its manifestation prevented. 

Were there not this pngressive derangement of consci- 
ousness running parallel to the degree of disturbance of 
brain function, and passing quite gradually through all 
[es of idiocy into the loss of all consciousness (except 
that which manifests itself in the leQes instincts of the 
■pinal cord), the supposition would, of course, be possible 
that a withdrawal of consciousness upon itself might take 
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place, in wliich merely every mani/estatioa of tlie aama ] 
is Buppressed ; but, as the case stands, this possibility, to ' 
which one can only have recourse at all as a desperata 
attempt to save one's prepossessions in favour of a precon- 
ceived ayatein, has too low a probability for it to deserva 
the notice of an unprejudiced inquirer. In addition to 
the parallelism above mentioned, and the circumstance 
that the entire apparatus of nature would be super- 
fluous for the setting up of consciousness, if conscious- 
ness could exist without it, the want of memoiy tella 
against it; for if consciousness during the inactivity of the 
brain withdrew upon itself, yet a memory thereof should 
j'emain behind. Others think to evade this circumstance 
when they assume a double individual consciousnesa 
(thus also double personality [!] in everybody), namely, 
one free from the body and a brain-consciousness, whereby 
the former is to be unconacioiia for the latter. Whatever 
cogency there is in the ai^ument for this double-sided ness 
of the mind refers entirely to the spiritual background of the 
brain-consciousness distinguished by us as the TJnconcious, 
which certainly those who only know conscious mental 
activity must hold to be a second consciousness ; what, 
however, is adduced expressly for the duality of am- 
I is very unfortunately chosen. First of all, the 
I of the magnetic sleep is claimed as non- 
embodied consciousness, which, however, is only differ- 
entiated from the consciousness of dreams in the ordinary 
sleep by this, that tlie conimunicatiou with the external 
senses is somewhat less impeded, and the functioning 
part of the brain is found in a state of artificial hyperes- 
thesia (over-irritation, over-sensibility), which has for its 
consequence that, firstly, the influence of the Unconscious 
can more easily find an entrance into consciousnesa, and 
that, secondly, the amplitude of the cerebral vibrations 
with equal vividness of the presentation is less than at 
other times, and consequently leaves behind fewer impres- 
sions of memory, which in most orUinarj- dreams un- 
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doubtedly retnaiii after the disappearance of the hyper- 
ffisihesia of the brain, but are too weak to retam into 
conscious memory upon the usual stimuli. 

Accordingly it is no wonder that the dream -conscious- 
ness can juat as well include the memories of the wak- 
ing state as its own, hut not conversely. In yeneral, 
the somnambulistic is so closely allied to the ordinary 
dream through the movements of sleep and the different 
stages of night-walking and spontaneous sonuiambulisni, 
that it is quite impossible to see in it an unembodied 
consciousness. And then also oue does not get far 
with the consciousness of these states; they are rather 
to be called a dreamy semi-consciousness than an en- 
hanced consciousness. So the heightened mental per* 
formances which are sometimes observed, always only 
resembling brief flashes of light, are to bo reckoned partly 
10 the facilitated suggestion of the Unconscious, partly 
to cerebral hyperesthesia, which has for consequence an 
easier revival of ideas, as then in such states memories 
from early times of apparently long - forgotten things 
make their appearance, which were so weak that in the 
normal state of the brain no stimuli of sufficient intensity 
to arouse them had made their appearance. Thus all is 
naturally explained by familiar laws, without that am- 
biguous hypothesis being anywhere useful 

A still more unfortunate instance for the disembodied 
cousciousuess is the already mentioned recurrence of con- 
sciousness which sometimes occurs before death. Here 
again, too, an inner hyperjesihesia of the brain co-operates 
with outward anesthesia, which sometimes produces that 
transfignration of the spirit which has its prophecies and 
sharpness of memory in common with the somnambulistic 
.■ttate, its joyful rest and calm painless cheerfulness in 
common with the same nervous state (analgesia) in the 
highest degree of torture and certain narcotic intoxications. 
The external anaesthesia is there only the natural counter- 
poise to the inner hyperesthesia ; we find the same like- 
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vise in the ecstasy of mj'stic ascetics, in somnniDbuIists, 
after dighl administrations of cliloroform, and many 
other narcotics, e.g., hascbisch; also in several states of 
frenzy it is sometimes cxliibited. Tbua this feeling of 
freedom from the body by no means proves a diminution, 
but rather a heightening of the irritability of tli« brain, 
nnd anything but the disembodiment of consciousness. 
States entirclysiniilor induce similarphenomena just before 
drowning. Lastly, if the criterion of the disembodied con- 
sciousness is maintained to be the abolition of time in the 
sequence of thought, this would he equivalent to the 
intuitive, timeless, momentary, implicit thinking, which 
contradicts all dbcursive consciousness, as a something 
requiring the comparing of explicit ideas. But in the 
examples only the more rapid course of thought is sjjeciEed, 
as it occurs in states of the highest cerebral irritation, in 
narcotic poisonings, before drowning, and the like, and 
has always been familiar as "flight of ideas" in certain 
forms of frenzy. What wonder that in an over-stimulated 
brain the ideas follow one another much more rapidly 
than usual ? Altogether, so long as the ideas follow one 
another in time, they prove the action of matter, through 
the vibrations of which time first comes into thought; 
so far, however, as thought is disembodied, it is timeless, 
and therewith unconscious, 

"What we have proved in this chapter of the human con- 
sciousness, as the highest known to us, in which one might 
soonest suppose an independence from the body, holds 
of course also of the ganglia of the lowfT animals, which 
are the equivalents of the brain of the Vertebrata; and it 
holds just as much of the special consciousness of every 
independent ganglion in man and the higher and lower 
animals ; and it holds, finally, also of the substances which, 
in the lower animals, form the central nervous system; 
and likewise, if a consciousness should he made out in the 
plants or inorganic substances, it holds also for this. 

As conclusion to this chapter, a passage of Schelling 
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may find a fitting place (Werke, i. 3, 497), which sums up 
the contents of the same in a few words, although the 
assertion in Schelling's mouth has a somewhat different 
turn owing to the background of transcendental idealism : 
'' Not the presentation itself, but rather the consciousness 
thereof is conditioned by the affection of the organism ; 
and if empirism limits its assertion to the latter, nothing 
can be alleged against it." 
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III. 
THE ORIGIN OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I. The Becoming-Conscious of tlie Idea, — Consciousness is 
not a quiescent state, but a process — a continual becoming- 
conscious. That this mental process, to which conscious- 
ness owes its origin, cannot be immediately apprehended 
by the consciousness of the observer, is a matter of course ; 
for that which first produces consciousness must of course 
lie behind consciousness, and be inaccessible to conscious 
introspection. We can thus only hope to attain to our 
goal by an indirect path. 

Tlie first condition is that we define the notion of con- 
sciousness more sharply than was hitherto necessary. — In 
the first place, it must be distinguished from self-conscious- 
ness. My self-consciousness is the consciousness of my- 
self, i.e,y the consciousness of the subject of my mental 
activity. By subject of my mental activity, however, I 
understand that part of the whole cause of my mental 
activity which is not external, and accordingly the inner 
cause of the same. Self-consciousness is thus only a 
special case of the application of consciousness to a defi- 
nite object, namely, to the supposed inner cause of mental 
activity which is denoted by the name Subject. It is not 
the active subject itself vrhich becomes in the act of self- 
consciousness the content of consciousness or object of 
consciousness, but it is only the idea of the subject, re- 
gressively inferred by means of the category of causality 
from the activity of the subject, that becomes the object 
of consciousness. The active subject itself remains just 
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88 inaccessible to consciousness as the external tbuig in 
itself, to which it corresponds as internal thing. All 
belief in an immediaie self-apprehension of the Ego in the 
act of self-consciousness depends on the same self-delusion 
as the naive realistic belief in the immediate conscious 
apprehension of the thing in itself that exists independ- 
eitly of consciousness. Consciousness as such is, con- 
sequently, according to its own notion, free from con- 
scious reference to the subject, in that in and for itself 
it refers only to the object (i.e., not to the external corre- 
late of the object of ideation or the thing in itself, but 
merely to the represented object which resulta from the 
ideational process, and presents itself as content of con- 
sciousness), and only becomes self-consciousness by the 
idea of the suhjeci becoming accidentally object to it. It 
follows from this that no self-consciousness can be con- 
ceived without consciousness, but undoubtedly conscious- 
nesa without self-consciousness. Ocily for conscious re- 
flection as it takes place in the brain of the philosopher, 
who stands in thought outside the process and objectively 
regards it, hut not tor the subject of the process itself, 
mast object and subject be simultaneously given, and in the 
eanie degree. For it lies in the conceptions themselves 
that subject and object require each other as correlatives ; 
but this correlation is patent only to the conscious- 
ness of the philosopher, not to the unreflecting feelin,^' 
of the natural man, and therefore to the latter in the 
intaitive apprehension of the concrete object the relation 
cf the concept of the object to the concept of the sub- 
ject, and especially the latter remains unconscious. (See 
mora particularly below, pp. 56-58,) — Still less than 
with self-consciousness has consciousness to do with the 
notion of personality, or the identity of all the subjects of 
TCiy different mental activities — a notion which is for tbe 
most part compreiieuded in the word self- consciousness, a 
practice which we shall also in future follow for tbe s^e 
.«f simplicity. 

But now, what is consciousness ? Docs it merely coti- 
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sist in tliB form of sensibility, so tbat the two conceptions 
are identical ? No ; for the Unconscious also must have 
conceived the form of sensibility, otherwise it could not so 
aptly have furnished the same. We could, however, 
conceive a consciousness as possible with quite olher foi 
if a world were otherwise fashioned, or if, besides 
beyond our space-time world, yet other worlds exist in 
other forms of being and conacioosneas, which contaiaa 
no inherent contradiction, since these worlds, however 
numerous, could not at all disturb or affect one another, 
and the One Unconscious, free of all these forms, would be 
the same for all. The form of sensibility can thus only be 
regarded as something added to consciousness, accidental. 
not as something necessary, essential. — Or shall we say 
that consciousness consists in memory i Memory is cer- 
tainly no bad criterion of consciousness, for the more vivid 
conscious n OSS is, the stronger must the cerebral vibrations 
be, and the stronger these are, the stronger must be the 
permanent impression they leave behind in the brain, i.e., 
the easier, and with equal stimulus the stronger, memory 
becomes. One easily overlooks, however, tlie circumstance 
that memory is only an indirect consequence of the essence 
of consciousness ; it cannot possibly, therefore, form its 
essence itself. Just as little can the nature of conscious- 
ness consist in the possibility of the comparison of ideas, tor 
this again is only a consequence of the fonn of sensibility, 
especially of time ; and, moreover, consciousness may be 
present iu the greatest intensity if only a single idea fill 
the mind without any object of comparison. 

According to all this, we have only ouu cerlain aup] 
which must guide us on the right way, namely, the resTilt 
of the preceding chapter — the cerebral vibrations, more 
generally material movement, as conditio sine gua non of 
consciousness. Also, if we posit as many worlds as we 
please with other forms than space aud time, yet, if the 
parallelism of beiug and thought is to be retained, some- 
thing must exist in them corresponding to matter, and an. 
activity of tlie same answering to motion must then Iik< 
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wise be condition of conscionsness.^Accordingly, if we 
suppose tbe esseuce of coiiscioiuuess to be founded in its 
material origin, and at the same time remember that the 
nncouscioua mental activity must of necessity be looked 
upon as somethirg imraateria!, on closer consideration 
two cnses present themselves : eilkcr we adhere to " Will 
and Idea " as that which is common to unconscious and 
conscious representation, and poait the form of the Un- 
conscious as the original, but thiit of consciousness as a 
product of the uneouecious mind and the material action 
OD the same ; or we divide the whole system of mental 
activity between Materialism and Spiritualism in such a 
way that the conscious spirit belongs to the former, the un- 
coDflciouB to the latter, i.e.. we assume that the unconscious 
mind indeed has a self-dependent existence independent 
of matter, but that the conscious mind is an exclusive 
product of material processes without any co-operation of 
unconscious mind. The alternative, after our previous 
inquiries on the co-operation of the Unconscious in the 
genesis of all and every conscious mental process, 13 not 
difBcult to decide. The essential similarity of conscious 
sod unconscious mental action alone causes a fundament- 
illy different origin for both to appear untliinkable ; 
.&t least, this cutting up of the spiritual system and the 
distiibution of its separate parts to different fundamental 
conceptions would appear more arbitrary than that of 
Schopenhauer in respect to Will and Intellect, Add to 
this, that we shall, in Chapter v^ resolve matter itaeU 
into Will and Idea, and thus prove the eisential likeness of 
.JfiTuf ar\d Mutter; that thus Materialism could offer us no 
final resting-place. We must, therefore, make our own the 
fomier of the two assumptions. 

But now it is at once evident that we again have not 

It grasped the easence of consciousness, for we only 
;now its factors — on the one side, mind in Its original 

iconscious state ; on the oilier aide, the movement of 
Ite matter which acts upon it. In any case, the origin of 
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consciousness can only "be given in the mode and manner 
in which ideation cornea to its object. Of matter con- 
sciousness knows nothing; thus the process produciiig 
consciousness must lie in the mind itself, if also matler . 
gives the first impulse to it- Material movement deter- I 
mines the content of representation, but the nature of 
consciousness does not lie in this content, for the same 
content can indeed, the form of sensibility being abstracted, 
be also conceived as unconscious. But now, it conscious- 
ness can lie neither in the content, nor also, as we have 
seen before, in the sensuous form of the idea, it cantwt at 
all lie in the idea as such, but must be an accident, which 
comes to the idea from elsewhere. 

This is the first important result of our investigation, 1 
which certainly, at the first glance, may seem to conflict , 
with the ordinary views, but on closer inspection must 
soon display its correctness to every observer, and shall 
immediately receive fuller elucidation. The common error 
is therefore to be ascribed to this, that we, for the most J 
part, think of consciousness as something inhering only ial 
the Idea, in that we forget the apperception of Pleasuro^T 
and Fain; hence it is taken, wiihout investt<,'ation, oaJ 
trust and credit, as something immanent in the idea,! 
especially as long as the unconscious idea is cot more , 
precisely known; and accordingly the question is never 
raised. To what then does the idea owe the accident 
of consciousness ? who assigns it this predicate, as it 
were ? when one would soon observe that it cannot itself 
give it to itself. But if the consciousness-producing pro- 
cess, in spite of its material occasion, must necessarily be 
of a spiritual nature, there remains nothing but the 
"Will 

We have seen in Chapter i. of the present section how I 
"Will and Idea are united in the Unconscious in an i 
separable unity, and shall further see in the final chapters! 
how the salvation of the world depends on the emanci- I 
pation of the intellect from the will, the possibility ofl 
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wliich is given in consciousness, and how the whole 
woild-proc«s3 ia tending soldy towards this goal. Con- 
Ktousncss on the one hand, and the emancipation of the 
idea from, the mil on the other, we have thus already 
recognised aa standing in the closest connection ; we only 
need to go one step further and to declare their identity, 
and we have found the answer to the riddle in harmony 
vith the results just ghtained. |The essence of the con- " 
sciouanoss of t!ie idea is the extrication of the same from 
its native soil, the realising will,' and the opposition of the 
will to this emancipation.J We had previously found that 
consciousuess must he a predicate which the will imparts 
to the idea; we can now also assign the content of this 
predicate ; it is the stupefaction of the wUl at the existence 
of the idea not willed and yet sensiUy felt by it. Tiie idea, 
Bamely, aa we have seen, has in itself no interest in its 
own existence, no endeavour after being; therefore, aa long 
as there is no consciousness, it is always only called forth 
by the will. Thus tlie mind before the rise of con- 
sciousness can have according to its own nature no other 
ideas tlian those which, called into being by tlie will, 
form the content of the will. Then organised matter 
suddenly breaks in upon this self-contained peace of the 
Unconscious, and in the reaction of sensation occurring 
according to necessary law thrusts upon the aston- 

' TbU cnuDcipation miut sot, tion of a dcfinita volition. This 
bowevet. be unJerstood u it the oiilj is niBiint by the emancipation 
eonKioiu idea hovered, m it were, of the idea from the nili, that 
In tba pure ethet of the ideal out the coniciau* idea, unlike the 
of all tBiatioD to the will. Thii unconsciou* idea, alone poaoble 
b ainadj auffiDientl; refuted bj aa ontent of a will realioDg it 
the previooa eipoHitlani of th« (compL above, p. 5S), can and does 
pnacut book, and will be directly exist without ita being dimctl}' 
■till more evident, if it turns oat evoked by a will which poswuun 
nsciuuBDess it u a content to be realised ; that 
If is, at the it in idea pre-eminently free from 
Lion of the rverji effort at self-realitalion, bnt 
L : thai the without prejudice to aU other poa- 
tible relations to the will, nay, even 
without prejudice to the powribility 
of nftmainU becoming iUtU again 
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iabed mdlvidual spirit an idea which falb upon it as frotn 
the siiiea, for it fiuda iu itself co will to this idea. For 
the first time " the matter of iDtuition is given to it from 
without." The great revolution has come to pa^, the 
first step to the vorld's redemption taken ; the idea has 
been rent from the vill, to confront it iu future as an 
independent power, in order to bring under subjection to 
itself its former lord. PThis amazement of the will at the 
' rebellion against its previously acknowledged away, this 
sensation which the interloping idea produces in the Un- 
conscious, this is Consdousnc&s. , 

To speak less figuratively, I conceive the process in the 
following way : — There arises the idea impregnated from 
without. The unconscious individual mind is amazed at 
the unwonted circumstance that an idea exists without 
being willed. This amazement cannot proceed from the 
will alone, for the will is indeed the absolutely irrational, 
thus also too bhnd for wonderment and surprise ; but it 
can also not proceed from the representation alone, for 
the idea impregnated from without is as it is, and has uo 
reason to be surprised at itself ; all the rest of the ideal 
sphere, however, except this one, is, as we know, fast bound 
in the Unconscious in inseparable unity with the will 
Consequently, in the first place, the startling can only he 
effected by both sides of the unconscious will and idea in 
union, i.c., ty an in-foraied will, or a willed idea ; and 
secondly, that which in the startling is idea can only 
exist through a will whose content it forms. Accord- 
ingly, the matter is only to be conceived in this way, that 
the idea impregnated from without acts on the will as 
inotivE, and, moreover, evokes such a will as has for ita 
content to negate it ; for should the now excited will be 
related afBrmatively to it, there would again be no opposi- 
tion and no consciousness. The excited will must thus be 
related negatively to it, and the startling is tha moment 
of origin of this negating will, the sudden, momentary 
occurrence of the opposition of the will. But the wurd 
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"'startle" also signifies notliing further in ordinary langoage, 
only that the process in our human experience is an oppo- 
sitinn suddenly occurring between conscious moments, but 
here takes place between unconscioitg momenta. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that tlie opposing will is 
too Ktah, with respect to the idea impregnated from with- 
out, to carry through its negating intention ; it is thus an 
impotent will to which satisfaction is refused, which, con- 
sequently, is linked with pain. Thus every process of the 
becoming conscious is, eo ipso, united mtli a certain displea- 
sure. Tliis is, as it were, the vexation of the unconscious 
individual mind at the interloping idea which it must 
endure and cannot get rid of. It is the bitter medicine 
without which there is no healing— a medicine, to be sure, 
which at every moment is swallowed in such very small 
doses that its bitterness escapes self-perception. — 

The peculiar difficulty of this exposition appears to be, 
how it is possible that matter in the form of the vibrating 
molecule should be able to plunge into the peace of the 
unconscious will itself, and that, loo, in the double sense; 
how it has power, as mafler, to affect the mind ; and how 
the mind is at all able to enter into communication with 
nny/At'nj external? Tliis diffienlty thus essentially con- 
cerns the old problem of the reciprocal influence of body 
and mind, which we are here neither able to evade, like 
Kant and Fichte, by converting the body into a subjective 
appearance of the mind, nor, as Jlaturialism, by converting 
the mind into an external appearance resulting from 
objective material processes, but which we must boldly 
face, since the (unconscious) mind and matter both pass 
for real. Already, at the beginning of A. Chap. \'iL, thi* 
problem met us in reference to the medium wliereby the 
will realises itself in the body, especially in the muscular 
movements ; here it is the reverse of the question at which 
we have arrived, namely, how the mental idea can be con- 
ditioned by the organism. There the question reduced 
litself to tiiis: Low the will can influence the movements 
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of the central uerve-molecule, here to this, how the move- 
menta of the central nerve-moleoule can influence the idea? 
There we wero obliged to assume the realisation of the 
unconscious v>ill to be effected by an unconscious one 
(A. Chap, ii.); here we must contemplate the origin of the 
conscious idea as brought about by unconscious mental 
reactions. There the (unconscious) will, directly influ- 
encing the molecule, was to be conceived uniied with 
unconscious representation ; here we must suppose, for the 
sake of coming to pass of the sensation, an unconscious 
will conceived as essential factor. The direct reciprocation 
thus in both cases exists between the furms of movement 
o£ central nerve-molecules on the one hand, and un- 
consciovs mental functions on the other, in which, as we 
quite generally know from A, Chap. iv„ an union of un- 
conscious will and unconscious idea always takes place. 

If, now, matter and unconscious mind were really hete- 
rogeneous departments of existence, as the dualistic view 
prevailing since Descartes in the consciousness of Euro- 
pean culture assumes, it would in fact not be apparent 
how the influxica ■physicus presupposed in these processes 
could be possible. Fortunately, however, it will turn out in 
C. Chap. V. that matter itself is in its essence nothing else 
whatever but unconscious mind, whose representations are 
only limited to spatial attraction and repulsion of uniformly 
varying intensity, and whose volitional manifestations con- 
sist in the realising of this limited ideational province. It 
we at this place anticipate this identity of being subse- 
quently to be demonstrated, it is immediately comprehen- 
sible that the reciprocal action of body and soul can no 
longer, as before, be frustrated by the incapability of bridg- 
ing the gulf between heterogeneous substances. The psy- 
chical will can just as well include in itself in the ideas, 
which form its content, spatial relations and change of ex- 
isting spatial relations, as can the atomic will of a cerebral 
atom. Both can accordingly just as easily collide with 
one another and conclude their collision by a compromise 
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as two opposing atomic wills. In both cases the weaker 
will must in the compromise yield the more the weaker 
it is than its opponent. When, e.g., there exists the will 
to a special bodily movement, it will, for tho moat part, 
considerably surpass in intensity the single cerebral atomic 
wiUa, which would per se follow only thuir own mechanical 
laws, and therefore usually sufficiently carry its point. 
When, on the other hand, such a special will is not aroused 
and concentrated, there the cerebral atomic wills excited 
by the propagated stimulus of the sense-organs produce a 
relatively considerable effect on the psychical will directed 
to the organism, i.e., in the compromise resulting from this 
conflict of will it will now also, on its part, have a rela- 
tively considerable share in concession and accommoda- 
tion, only tliat this share, on its side, is not, as on the side 
of matter, presented spatially as objective phenomenon 
(which merely arises from the difference to be hereafter 
mentioned in C. Chap, xi., that the directions of the will in 
the atomic wills exclusively intersect at a single point when 
prolonged backwards, and thereby produce the appearance 
of a localisation of the seat of force). 

As vtalter, aa objective real phenomenon (i.e., independent 
of every intelligence intuiting it), could not at all come 
to be without two or more atomic wills intersecting and 
falling into conflict with one auother in their volitional 
manifestations, so also the primitive conscious representa- 
tion of sensation (js sithjectice ideal p/unomcnon only be- 
comes possible through precisely the same conflict An 
atomic will existing isolated and alone in the world 
would have no objective existcuce at all, because the 
possibility would be wanting to it of self-objectivation, 
£«., of bringing its essence to external manifestation. An 
isolated and sole-existing incorporeal individual mind 
(assumed ffr impossibile) would, even if it should display 
ever so much unconscious will and idea, yet never attain 
to the subjective manifestation of consciousness. An ad 
lihitum number of atomic wills and of individual minds. 
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which were, however, isolated from one another, and in- 
capable of thrusting against one another and clashing with 
their willa, would be altogether in the same position as 
one existing solitary and alone. Only when the radiating 
will meets with a resistance by which it is checked or 
broken can it lead to objective manifestation of cxistetwt, 
to the subjective phenomenon of amscioKsness. Such a 
resistance it can, however, only find in its like, in another 
will with which it has a certain common sphere of action, 
whilst the tendency and goal of the latter is, in a certain 
sense, opposed to its own. The common sphere of action 
makes contact possible; the opposite tendency and goal 
condition the collision in encounter, which finds its solu- 
tion in the compromise determined by the content of 
both. The yielding of each of the colhding wills is now, 
however, no longer willed by it, but forced, pressed upon 
it by the other will, which ia for it mainly only resistance, 
and the compromise as result does not correspond to the 
goal of volition on either side, so that a contrast between 
the wiUed and attained arises, just as between the centri- 
fn^'al function, as it were, of the .^volition itself and the 
centripetal rebound on collision. \ Now, the breaking of 
the will on the resistance of a foreign will crossing it, or 
the centripetal rebound, is sensation, and, moreover, as 
non-satisfaction of the will, j)atn-sensation.J Aa non- 
satisfaction of a definite will, i.e,, one filled with a definite 
ideational content, sensation is also quaXitatiecly determined, 
i.e., sensation characterised by a (here unconscious) idea- 
tional content. (Comp. E. Chap, iii.) As qualitatively 
definite sensation, however, it is dement of the conscious 
idea, and in so far it may even be described as elementarff 
conscious representation. The predicate of consciousneas 
enters into the sensation just through the exhibited con- 
trast, and this contradiction between volition and impres- 
sion of the resistance answers to what I have above named 
by an expression transferred from the conscious mental 
life to the unconscious, the startling of the will at the 
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tTtiruding idea not willed by itself. Perhaps the more 
general mode of treatment here entered upon may contri- 
bute to the comprehension of the matter, and allow it to 
be more clearly perceived that the figures there employed 
were, in fact, only employed as figures. 

The dillicnlty which occasioned this digression is, how- 
ever, not yet exhausted by tlie foregoing. In spite of the 
admitted essential identity of mind and matter, the second 
qnestion always remains open — how the psychical indi- 
vidual will can at all come in contact with any other will 
than, in fact, with the atomic will of the brain, since, e.;/., 
it is indeed not able decidedly to touch and to collide with 
other psychical individual wills ? We must here, too, 
auticipate and acknowledge the future course of the in- 
quiry — that the possibility of such a contact and collision 
would not be visible if the individual mind on the one 
hand and the atoms of matter on the other were discrete 
substances. It only becomes comprehensible on the assump- 
tion that they are merely different functions of one and 
the same essence, and, moreover, of an unconscious 
essence ; for were it conscious, there would be the common 
consciousness in all functions, and through the conflict 
anticipated by the common consciousness, and brought to 
conclusion in it, as it were, it could no more attain to 
special consciousness, whereas in the root of one imcon- 
scious essence the separated functions have just only the 
necessary common bond for reciprocal influence, but yet 
Blill room enough for the establishment of separated cou- 
sciotunesses, as it were, on their broken points or jolted 
peripheral endings. Now it is true a reciprocal influence 
in general is made possible through the common meta- 
physical root of the substance, hut the latter does not of 
itself suffice to introduce this coincidence of certain func- 
tions at their separated peripheral ends. For that there 
J9 also oecessarj', as a second condition, that the ideational 
contents of these wills should contain in themselves tlie 
eommon sphere of their contact, just as well as the oppo- 
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site tendency ; and this second condition is simply not ful* 
filled between the different individual minds, but doubtless 
between the atomic wills, which, in their ideal content, 
contain ;tlso the spatiality of their relations (creating in its 
realisation the one objective space). This is the metaphy- 
sical reason why minds only comnmnicate through their 
bodies. The bodies move and act in the one objective space 
as in their common sphere in which they may collide; 
minds, however.have neither a direct relation to this general 
space of matter (for the subjective consciousness-spaca 
is, for every mind, a different one, unapproacliably self- 
encloaed), nor do they possess another analogous sphere o£ 
direct spiritual encounter, as the bodies (or rather their 
atoms) possess them in space. 

The conditions of a mutual sphere for the contact of 
different wills are, however, also given between the mind 
and the body connected with it. In C. Chap, ix., namely, 
we shall see that the individual mind or the soul of a 
body is nothing more than the sum of the functions of the 
All-one Unconscious directed to this corporeal organism. 
This organism, i.e., this then and there ordered aggregate 
of atoms, is thus the goal expressly included in the un- 
conscious ideal content of the total will-functions of this 
individual mind. There cannot be in this individual mind 
a single function which does not unconsciously refer to 
this organism, and which does not include even quite 
definite parts of this organism or quite definite spatial 
changes of position of such parts in its ideal content (say, 
e.g., the excitation of certain cerebral vibrations of a meta- 
physical thought). Each individual mind accordingly 
possesses the possibility of colliding with the atomic wills 
of its organism, but only with those of its own, not with 
those of any other, because its orgauism alone is included, 
conformably to its spatial relations, in the (unconscious) 
content of representation of its functions, but not any 
other. Every function of the All-one Unconscious, namely, 
which is related to another oi^anism, truly belongs to the 
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sum of the fuuctioDs directed to tliis other organism, 
i.e., to its soul or individual mind.' — We hardly need 
remind the reader that the possibility of a collisiou of 
wills for both kinds of reciprocation between body and 
mind holds good not merely for that where the mind is 
the preponderating delerminitig part of the compromise, 
but also where it is the prevailingly yielding or rtccptiee 
part, i.e., not merely for the influence of the will on the 
body, but also for the arousing of ideas by means of 
impressions of sense and brain. If the function of the 
individual mind rightly aifects the atomic wills of the 
brain, conversely also, as a matter of course, must the 
atomic wills of the brain just as conectly affect this same 
individual mind. 

Through these elucidations, in part forestalling the con- 
tents of subsequent chapters, our exposition of the origin 
of consciousness may have received illumination, and this 
may serve as an excuse for the digression from the regular 
course of the inquiry. Hints, intelligible to a certain 
degree, of such an origin of consciousness from au opposi- ^ 
tiou of different moments in the Unconscious, I have only 
found in Jacob Bohme and Schelling. The former says 
(of the divine contemplation, c, \. 8) : " Nothing can 
become manifest to itself without repugnance; for if it 
has nothing to oppose it, it is ever going out of itself, 
and does not return to itself; but as it does not return to 
itself, as to that whence it originally proceeded, it knows 

nothing of its primitive state." Similarly Schelling 

Bays (Werke, i- 3, p- 576) ; " If, liowever, the Absolute is 
to appear to itself, it must on its objective side be depen- 
dent oa something else, on something foreign. But this 
dependence does not belong to the Absolute itself, but 
merely to' its uppearance." 

The contrast between Will and Idea is still more height- 
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ened by the idea not being directly given through material 
movement, but only through the inii/orm reaction of the 
vneonscioue psychical on this action. It accordingly follows, 
tliat the iinconsciou3 individual mind mast answer with 
an activity (of sensation) which is, as it were, peripherally 
thfrnt upon it through the impression produced on it9 
volition by a foreign maniEestation of will. In this 
manner chiefly arise the simple qualities of sense-impres- 
sions, as sound, colour, taste, &c,, from whose mutual 
relations all Bensuous perception is built up, from which 
again, by reproduction of the cerebral vibrations, memo- 
ries, and by partial dropping out of the content of the latter 
abstract conceptions arise. In all cases of conscious 
tliought we have to do with cerebral vibratiOTis, which 
affect the individual mind and compel to uniform reac- 
tion; in all cases the sensible qualities uretlteiesnltB of this 
reaction, and of these elements the total conscious pre- 
sented world is composed. If, now, these elements always 
excite the process which produces consciousness, and 
tiiereby become conscious, it will not surprise us that also 
the combinations of these elements takes part in conscioua- 
neas, although the land of combination, is often produced 
by the will itsiilf. 

Hereby the apparent contradiction is explained that 
ideas which are evoked by the will, consequently not 
opposed to this will, may yet become conscious because 
they just consist of elements which have become ideas 
through extorted reactions of the Unconscious. The will, 
namely, can only evoke a conscious idea through the par- 
ticular memory being aroused, i.e., by former cerebr.il 
vibrations being reproduced. Before the conscious idea 
is there, it must be contained as content in the uncon- 
scious will, certainly in non-sensuous form, otherwise the 
will indeed would not bo able to excite this idea. Further, 
as means to this end, the point of attack in the brain must 
be unconsciously represented, whence the particular vibra- 
tions of memory may be excited and the stimulation of 
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the same be willed. Further, however, even the uncon- 
scious will does not go, for it can only produce the 
idea in the sensuous form as reaction on these vibra- 
tions; now occur the vibrations and the reaction of the 
Unconscious happens, compelled, as ever, by a lawful 
reaction, and therewith the consciousness of the represen- 
tation is also given. The like holds good also of the co- 
operation of the Unconscious iu the coming to pass of 
sensuous perception, as before taken note of. It also 
holds good wbea the conscious representation becomes 
content of a will, which is then termed conscious will ; for 
the conscious representation must previously be present 
in conscious form before the will can grasp it in this form 
and make it its content. But if the idea once possesses the 
conscious form, it does not lose the same again, on account 
of the will combining with it, because its elements, which, 
as long as it exists, must reproduce themselves ever and 
ever anew, always do this in conscious form. 

2. The Beayming Cotiscious of Fain and Pleamre. — If 
we have always hitherto spoken of the becoming conscious 
of the Idta, it was not thereby meant that the idea is 
the sole object of consciousness. The exclusive reason for 
this limitation was rather the endeavour not to make 
more difficult the penetration into this difficult province 
iiy prematurely increasing the objects and complexity of 
the points of view. This is the sole reason why we have, 
instead of speaking of the general " object of the becoming 
conscious," treated the problem from its especially char- 
acteristic side. But now, if the principle thus gained of 
the origin of consciousBess is to be held correct, it must be 
adapted to every possible content of the becoming con- 
scious. There must be logically deducible froai it what 
elements can enter into consciousness, what not, in that 
they are brought one after another within the formula. This 
we will now do with Pnio, Pleasure, and Will, which re- 
main along with the Idea as possible objects of conscious- 
ness. ^Vbat we thus a priori derive as consequeneei of 
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our principle must prove to be correct a posteriori in tlie 
face of experience. In tliis a posteriori confirmation we 
have, then, the controlling test of the principle that 
everything which experience offers us as a something to be 
explained also actually flows from it, whilst we gained the 
principle itself originally a priori by elimination of the 
incorrect assumption9 from all possible ones, when finally 
only one remained to us. 

If, after the principle is thus justified a priori and a 
posteriori, it may possibly be desired that I should show horn 
and in what way there results from the process indicated 
just that which we know in inner experience as con- 
sciousness, this demand would be just as improper as one 
made upon the physicist to show how from the aerial 
waves aud the arrangement of our ear that results which 
in inner experience we know as sound. The physicist 
only shows us, and can only show, that that which is 
subjectively felt as sound consists, objectively regarded, in 
a process which is compounded of such and such vibra- 
tions. Id the same way I can only show that that which 
we know in subjective apprehension as consciousness, 
objectively regarded is a process, which ia built up in 
such and such a way out of such and such terms and factors. 
To experience more I hold to be impossible, aud therefore 
to ask for more improper ; for in order to understand the 
How of the transmutation of the objective process into sub- 
jective sensation, one would be obliged to adopt a third 
point of view, which is neither subjective nor objective, 
or, what is the same thing, is both at once. This stand- 
point, however, the Unconscious alone possesses, whereas 
consciousness is just the division into subject and object. 

Feeling can be pleasure or pain, satisfaction or non- 
satisfaction of the will ; all else, as shown in B. Chap, 
iii,, are more precise determinations, which belong to the 
department of ideation. The uon- satis faction of the will 
must alwaj's become conscious, for the will can never 
will its own non-satisfaction; consequently con-aatisfactioa 
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Kmnat be thrust on it from without ; consequently the condi- 
rtion of the origin of consciousness is fulfilled in the startr 
r ling of the will at something not -issuing from itself, and 
yet really existing and making itself felt, the partial com- 
pulsion to yield on the collision with another will, and 
the contrast of this rebound with the goal striven after; 
»nd experience corresponds to it entirely, in that nothing 
speaks more emphatically to consciousness than pain — 
pain conceived also as freed from the nearer determinations 

>1)elonging to the idea. 
The feeling of pleasure or the satisfaction of the will 
cannot be conscious in and tor itself, for while the will 
realises its content, and thereby brings on its own satis- 
faction, nothing takes place which could come into opposi- 
tion with the will ; and since all compulsion from without 
is wanting, and the will only gives place to its own con- 
sequences, it can arrive at no consciousness. Otherwise 
does the matter appear when a consciousness has already 
established itself, whicii collects and compares observations 
and experiences. Tljis soon learns from the many non- 
■atisfactions to know the resistances which oppose every 
Vfill in the extemul world, as well as the exterTtal conditions 
vhicb are necessary if the realisation of tlie will is to 
tuceud. As soon as it is compelled to acknowledge these 
external conditions of success, and therewiih satisfaction 
ms something partially or wholly conditioned from with- 
out, coneciousness appertains to pleasure also. — All this is 
thoroughly confirnied by experience. 

Odb sees especially in infants that they give very 
expressive signs of pain for wiieka before the slightest 
tiuce of pleasure is legible in their countenances and 
I gestures. Clear confirmation is afforded by the case of 
I'pampered children, who are wont always to get their way, 
[ and who accordingly do not know wliat to make of it when 
1 for once their wish is not complied with. These children 
I have, in fact, as good as no enjoyment at all from the 
I Mti&faction of their desires; however, the latter remain, for 
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the moat part, unconscious. About the only enjoyment 
they have is from eatisfaction of the senses (eating of 
sweetmeats), because the sulicitude of the environment 
cannot here save them disagreeable comparisons. How 
much, however, our assertion fits even the cose of adults, 
doubtless every observer of his race wUI admit ; for any 
kind of satisfaction which permanently recurs without 
interruption by non-satisfaction ceases to be a conscioos*] 
satisfaction, i.e., a conscious enjoyment, as soon as one'" 
begins to think : it must be so indoed, and cannot be at 
all otherwise. On the other hand, even a slight satisfac- 
tion enters into consciousness as pleasure, the more 
vividly the more distinctly it is seen that we owe it to 
external circumstances, because, in spite of its being 
always willed, one has rarely been able to procure it, 

3. The Uiixonsdoustuss of tlie Will. — Now as concerns 
the Will itself, we have hitherto called it conscious when 
it has a conscious, unconscious, when it has an unconscious 
idea for its content. It is, however, easy to see that this 
is only a figurative expression, since it only refers to the 
content of the will ; but the will itself can never become 
conscious, because it can never contradict itaelt There 
may very well be several desires at variance with one 
another, but volition at any moment is in truth only the 
resultant of all the simultaneous desires, consequently can 
always be only confoi'mable to itself. If now consciou»- 
ness is an accident which the will bestows upon that ot' 
which it is compelled to recognise not itself, but some*: 
thing foreign as its cause, in short, what enters into 
opposition with it, the will can never impart consciouaneMi 
to itself, because here the thing to be compared and tha 
standard of comparison are one and the same ; they can 
never be different or at all at variance with one another. 
The will also never gets so far as to recognise something 
else as its cause ; rather the appearance of its spontaneity 
is indestructible, since it is the primal actuality, and all 
that lies behind it potential, that is, unreal. Whilst dis* 
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pleasure, then, vimt always become couacious, and pleasure c 
can become so uDder certain circumstances, the will is Baid 
never to be able to become conscious. This latter result per- 
haps appears unexpected, yet experience fully confirms it. 

We bave seen in A. Chap. vii. that oniy a conscious 
idea is able to e.™te the unconscious will to any move- 
ment or action, even without a motive proper being con- ■ 
tained in the idea. But if the idea contains a motive 
at all, a proper ground of excitement, the escitntion of the 
tUQConscious desire must certainly follow. If, now, the ^ 
man has the conscious idea of a movement, and thereupon 
Bees himself execute this movement with the certainty of 
not being necessitated from outside, he instinctively con- 
cludes that the cause of the movement lies in himself, and 
this inner unknown cause of movement he calls will. 
That the conception thus attained only rests on causality 
just as little detracts from the instinctive apprehension of 
its reality, as it detracts from that of the external objects, 
that we possess them only as unfcnotun exttmal causes of 
our sense-impressions, and as it detracts from the subject 
of ideation or the intellectual ego that we know it only 
a3 unknown internal cause of ideation. The one as the 
olber we fancy we directly apprehend because we do not 
attain it by conscious reflection, but through unconscious 
processes, and philosophic contemplation must first teach 
us that ail these notions are for us intangible essences, 
whose only hold on our thought lies in their causality, 
without this knowledge being detrimental to the imme- 
diate iustioctive certainty of their direct possession. 
Jd the same way a writer thinks be has the feeling 
directly in the point of the pen itself, whilst the simplest 
consideration teaches him that ho has it only in his 
fingers, and unconsciously applies the principle of causa- 
lity without being able to avoid tlie unconscious illusion 
lOf bis tactile sense, only that here the correction suc- 
I much sooner than in tiiose deeply rooted psycho- 
logical illusions. 

VOL 11. 
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When a man has once iu the way indicated grasped the 
conception of will (albeit by a process of unconscious 
thinking), he very soon observes that ordinary ideas rarely 
draw after them phenomena of motion, but always such aa 
contain the feeling of a pleasure or diapleasiire, and that^ 
too, according as actions are persistent aod in themselves 
attractive, or repellent. From this he becomes ac(^uainted 
empirically with the law of motivation, according to which 
each representation of pleasure excites positive desire, each 
idea of displeasure negative or repellent desire. This laiiTj 
is exceptionless, and all instances to the contrary rest 
an error ; e.g., when a past enjoyment is represented, ai 
yet not again desired or wished over again, it follows from 
that that it would now no more be enjoyment. If other 
opposed desires, which simultaneously arise, suppress the 
emergence of this desire, so much force is consumed in the 
suppression as the desire would have had had it arisen. 
When, now, the man has perceived this law of motivadon 
to be exceptionk'ss, he knows that every time a desire is 
united with the representation of a feeling of pleasure or 
displeasure, and supposing other desires or external cir- 
cumstances not to hinder the execution of the correspond- 
ing movement, he sees the latter ensue. This procea^ 
again, goes on unconsciously, and whereas the man beford 
only possessed the notion of volition as cause of an effect, 
he has it now as effect of a cause. With that, however, 
he has the possibility of perceiving it also then in himself, 
if its effect, the execution, is prevented by other desires or 
external circumstances. 

Further, the man sees a gradual proportion between the 
sensuous vividness of the presentation and the magnitude 
of the presented pleasure and displeasure, on the one hand, 
and the violence of the movements, the energy of the action, 
the duration of the attempts at action, on the other, and 
concludes therefrom that also the link intermediate be- 
tween the two ends o£ the causal chain must stand in ft. 
proportional relation to each of thera ; hereby he obtains b 
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measure of the inttnsity of the will. — The points mentioned 
would certainly suffice for mediate knowledge and the 
appearance of a direct cognition of the will ; however, they 
are etiil somewhat of an external nature, and the illusion 
becomes still much greater through other accompanying^ 
circumstance 3, It is, namely, only in the very rarest cases 
that the desire can obtain satisfaction at the very moment 
of its arising ; there always elapses a shorter or longer time 
before realisation takes place, and bo long lasts a, feeling of 
non-taiisfaclion, of unpkasani expectation and deprimtion 
(tension, impatience, longing, yearning), certainly for the 
most part sweetened by hope, which either is prolonged until 
tha gradual disappearance of the desire, or induces hy 
a perception of impossibility and destruction of hope the 

■ fall non -satisfaction and displeasure (with an undiminished 
persisting violent desire despair), or finally passes into 
satisfaction and pleasure. These feelings are the constant 
attendants or successors of desire, and can only arise 
through it. They also enter into consciousness, and are 
here the proper and most immediate representatives of the 
desire, which it is true one can again only properly appre- 
hend as cause of the same, but which one thinks to grasp 
immediately through the above-mentioned illusion. Just 
aa desire in general is perceived in the feelings spoken of, 
so every special kind of desire ia perceived through the 
special and peculiar kind of the feelings accompanying it. 
The constant connection of the two hereby becomes visible, 
that the special kind of desire is indeed already deter- 
mined for cousciousness by the kind of motive and the 
kind of ensuing actions. Yet the possibility of error still 
remains open, especially in the cases vrhere the accom- 
panying feelings (longing and Iiope in general) are the sole 
sigoa of the presence of the wilL Then the mistake easily 
occurs of seeking the desire giving rise to these feelings in 
other well-known desires, whereas the same are entirely 
guiltlesa thereof. 
^H This case, for example, occurs in the instincts, most 
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diatiiicUy in love, where tbe willing of the metaplij'sical 
end is unknown to the lover, who, on this account, erro- 
neously lays the extravagant longing and hope merely to 
the account of the willed means (intercourse with this par- 
ticular individual), and accordingly imagines a quite special 
enjoyment in intercourse with auch individual, and is thea 
so disagreeably smitten with disillusion. This is not con- 
tradicted by the fact that there may notwiihstanding be 
consummate bliss, because the unconscious clairvoyance 
of the metaphysical goal begets an extravagant longing, 
which again awakens an extravagant bopo of an extrava- 
gant enjoyment, whose essence, however, consciousness is 
unable to express, and which is never realised. Here, too, 
the saying holds : " Hope was thy allotted portion." 

Those concomitant feelings of desires are generally of 
a highly peculiar and characteristic nature, conditioned 
at the same time, for the most part, by bodily feelings 
which are reflectorially called forth in adjoining parts of 
the body by the respective cerebral afl'ections. Think of 
anger and its rush of blood ; of fear and terror, with their 
arrest of the circulation, difficulty of breathing, and trem- 
bling ; the suppressed sob, vexation, and grief, with their 
life-corroding influences ; impotent rage, witli its choking 
and bursting sensations ; affection, with its t-ears and its re- 
laxed breast and stomach ; longing, with its consuming woe ; 
sensuous love, with its gushing glow ; vanity, with its heart- 
leapings ; effort at thought and sti'ained reflection or con- 
sidering, with its peculiar reflex feelings of tension at 
different parts of the scalp, according to the part of the 
brain subjected to strain ; defiance, inflexible obstinacy, and 
fixed resolution, with their peculiar muscular contrac- 
tions ; disgust, with its anti-periataltic movements of the 
fauces and stomach, &c., &c. 

How much the character of these feelings is dependent 
on such bodily admixtures will be easily granted by every 
one. How much it is simultaneously conditioned by 
accompanying unconscious representation has been dis- 
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cussed at the end of Chap. iii. 6. — If, now, the man thinks 
to apprehend the will directly In consciousness in three 
ways (i) from its cause, the motive; {2) from its accom- 
panying and sncceeding feelings ; and (3) from its effect, 
the act ; and all the time (4) has the content or ohjcct of the 
will as representation actually in consciousness, — it is no 
wonder that the illusion of heing immediately conscious 
of the will itself is very tenacious and firmly fixed by 
long habit, so that it allows the scientific view of the 
et«mal unconsciousness of the will itself ouly with diffi- 
culty to make way and to obtain a firm footing in the mind. 
But let any one only once carefully test himself with several 
instances, and my assertion will be found confirmed. If 
any one at first believes himself conscious of the will 
itself, he soon observes, on closer examination, that he 
is only conscious of the conceptual representation "I loUl" 
and at the same time of the idea which forms tlie con- 
tent of the will ; and if he pursues the investigation, he 
finds that the ideal presentation " I wdl " has always 
dmultaneously arisen in one of the stated three ways or 
in several, and nothing more is found in consciousness, 
even after the most searching examination. One thing, 
however, is still very remarkable, viz., if (as happens to 
everybody) we are vexed that our previous opinion has to 
he abandoned, and one says to oneself, " Still I can will 
what and when I will, and know that I can will, and 
now, <.j., I do will," yet that which is taken for direct 
perception of the will is nothing else but reflex bodily 
fedings vaguely localised, and, indeed, feelings of defi- 
ance, obstinacy, or even merely of decided firm resolve. 
Here, then, arises the semblance of consciousness of the 
will itself in the second mode, from acaompanying feel- 
ings. This, too, will be found verified certainly only when 
ODe gives oneself the trouble to make trial of it. 

Finally, however, I have to mention yet one last deci- 
Bive reason for the unconsciousness of all will, which quite 
directly decides the question. Every man l-noivi what ht 
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wills ovly so far as he possesses the hiiowltdge of his own 
diameter nnd of the psychological laies, the sequence of 
motive and desire, feeling and desire, and the strength of 
different desirea, and can from these calculate beforehand 
the result of their struggle, or their resultant, the wilL 
Entirely to fulfil this requirement is the ideal of wisdom, 
for only the ideally wise man always knows what he wills ; 
all other men, however, know the less what they will the 
less they are accustomed to study themselves and tha 
psychological laws, to keep their jui^gment alwaya free 
from disturbance by passion, and, in a word, to maka 
conscious reason (as suggested in Chap. xi. B.) the motive of 
their lite. Therefore a man knows the less what he wills 
the more he abandons himself to the Unconscious, the 
inspiration of feeling. Children and women rarely know 
it, and only in the simplest cases ; animals probably siill 
mote rarely. Were knowledge of the will not an in- 
direct constructive calculation, but a direct conscioua 
apprehension, as in pleasure, displeasure, and representa- 
tion, it would be absolutely incomprehensible how it 
should so frequently come to pass that we firmly believa 
we have willed one thing but are taught by the act that 
we have willed another. (Comp, vol. i. pp. 253 and 262.) 
In the case of aometliing directly entering into conscious- 
ness, eg., pain, there can be no room for error ; that of 
which we have immediate self-apprehension truly exists, 
for we apprehend it immediately in its own nature. 

Since the will in and of itself is under all circumstancea 
unconscious, it is now also comprehensible that, tor the be- 
coming conscious of pleasure or displeasure, the will itself 
is precisely similarly circumstanced, whether it is united 
with a conscious or an unconscious representation. For the 
becoming conscious of displeasure, which indeed is already 
in opposition with will in such and such a manner, it is 
obviously indifferent whether the idea which forms the 
content of will is conscious or unconscious ; at the most, 
it might appear of importance for the becoming conscious 
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oE pleasure. If the content of tlie will is a conscious repre- 
sentation, the possibility of the becoming conscious of its 
BEtisfaction is clear without more ado ; perhaps also, if it 
is an unconscious idea, this possibility exists with the help 
of accompanying feelings and perceptions. If, iiiunely, in 
n cases these accompanying feelings and perceptions have 
had for their consei^uence m times a displeasure and n— m 
timea none, one inslindivcly concludes that these feelings 
and perceptions may he the work of an unconscious will 
which was not satisfied m times, i.e., produced pain, whence 
it immediately follows that it must be satisfied n — vt 
times. Thus this satisfaction may, in consequence of tiia 
contrast, also attain to consciousness with a will who^a 
content always remains unconscious, if it is only accom- 
panied by regularly recurring marks, which, in place of 
the idea which forms its content, cau figure as represen- 
tative of the inherently eternally unconscious will. This 
must be added as supplementary to Chap, iii. B., where 
these points could not be weighed. 

The insight thus obtained of the unconsciousness of the 
will in itself throws an interesting; light on ever-recurring 
endeavours in tlie history of philosophy to resolve will 
into idea ; I merely name the most prominent — Spinoza, 
and in recent times Herhart and his school with the most 
detailed attempt in this respect. This endeavour, which 
in less degree is manifested also hy Hegel, would he utterly 
inexplicable in the case of such great thinkers, if the will, 
which in its essence is entirely heterogeneous to the idea. 
were something immediately given in consciousness; they 
become, however, through the circumstance that one 
never finds in consciousness the wi/^fsf^, but always only 
the idea of the wUl, not only expUcable, but authorised and 
demanded for the exclusively conscious standpoint, since the 
will has actual existence only in the sphere of the Uncon- 
scious. It is, therefore, also characteristic tliat just tlie 
moat dilettante of all considerable philosophers, Schopen- 
hauer, disregarding this requirement of strict tbougiit. 
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daima to have found the will as core of his own being 
directly in consciousness. As the philosophising of com- 
mon sense thinks to grasps things immediately iu external 
perception, just as dogmatically did Schopenhauer imagine 
himself to have apprehended the will immediately in inner 
experience. Criticism annihilates the one as the other 
dogmatic semblance of instinct, but science gives again to 
cognition, as conscious mediate possession, what it has 
destroyed of blind, immediate instinctive faith. 

4- CoTtsciousness kae no degrees. — Our principle has yet 
to stand one final test. If, namely, our assumption is 
correct, that consciousness is a phenomenon the essence 
of which consists in the opposition of the will to some- 
thing not proceeding from it and yet sensibly present, that 
thus only those elements of ideation or feeling can become 
conscious which light upon a will found in opposition 
with them, i.e., on a will wliieh does not will or negates 
them, it follows from this that consciousness can as Utile 
as naught or negation have differences of degrees. The 
question is one of a pure alternative : " Becoming conscious 
or remaining unconscious ? " If the will comports itself 
nfBrmatively, the latter occurs ; if it is negatively related, 
the former. There is no stronger or weaker in negation, 
for negation is a positive, not a comparative conception. 
There may, indeed, be a partial and complete negation, but 
this is not difference in the negation, but in the negated 
object, and can, therefore, establish no difference of degree in 
negation itself, A partial negation must in our case have 
for its consequence the becoming conscious of the one and 
the remaining unconscious of the other part, but in no 
case could there emerge a difference of degree in conscious- 
ness as such. 

What becomes conscious, the object or the content of 
consciousness, may then show a more or less; but con- 
sciousness itself can only be or not be, never be more or 
less. Undoubtedly the will also, which by its negating 
of the object posits the becoming conscious of the same. 
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may exhibit difference of degrees, be stronger or weaker ; 
but the strength of this will, presupposicig that it at all 
lies above the threshold, has no influence at all on the 
alternative, " becoming conscious or not," only whether its 
eonUtU be affirmatively or negatively related to the object 
of the becoming conscious affords ground for a decision. 
Hence no difference in the degree of consciousness can 
be derived from the strength of the opposing will ; either 
something becomes conscious or does not become conscious; 
in DO case can it become more or less conscious. I will 
try to make this etate of the case still clearer by an 
example in the matter of willing. 

If I will to give something to a beggar, I certainly will 
more if I give him a half-crown than if I give him a 
penny ; this is the more or less of content, which does 
not at all touch the question of the intensity of will as 
such, for the will itself may, in both cases, be ec^ually 
strong, whether I intend to present him with lialf-a- 
crowB or a penny. On the other hand, with the same 
content the will may have very different strength ; e.g., 
if of two men each wills to give the beggar a penny, the 
one may possibly be dissuaded from so doing by a very 
slight cause, whereas the will of the other overcomes 
strong counter- motives. This is the degree of difference 
of the will as such. The degree of difference of the 
content we have in consciousness also ; the graduated 
difference of consciousness aa such must, on the other 
hand, be wanting according to the a priori derivation 
from our principle; should this o priori consequence of 
the same not be confirmed by experience, this would be 
AD indirect attack on the principle itself. 

What especially stands in the way of the empirical 
recognition of that proposition is the confusion of the 
notion consciousness with two other allied notions, first 
attention, secondly self-consciousness. — Attention we have 
Already repeatedly {vol. i. pp. 131-132, 174-175, also 
27s, 276) seen to be a nerve-current, produced both rellec- 
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toriaUy as well as volantarily, wliich runs its course in 
sensory nerve-fibres from centre to periphery, and serves 
the purpose of heightening the conductivity of nerves, 
especially for weak stimuli and weak differences of 
stimuli Attention accordingly consists of material 
nervous vibrations. Innsmuch aa these run from centre 
to periphery, it is inevitable that they should, even with- 
out giving rise to perception, be reflected from periphery 
to centre. Moreover, through attention a number of 
muscles are contracted for every sensory sphere, in order 
to facilitate the reception of the perception by the organ ; 
and lastly, certain other muscles, especially muscles of 
the scalp, are reflexively contracted. These three move- 
ments ^ree in this, in bringing sensations to the organ of 
consciousness by means of material vibrations, i.e., aiten- 
tion as suck is an ohject of perception, and comtcqamtly of 
eonsdousncss. One may be easily convinced of this if 
in the dead of night one has occasion to listen atten- 
tively for a signal, or to look towards the horizon to see 
whether a rocket will be sent up. I( for pure ideation 
certainly also muscular tension of the sense-organ is 
absent, yet the reiiex tension of the muscle of the scalp 
remains (whence the word "cracking one's brain"), and the 
effect of the nervous vibrations as such. "Wherefore also 
that attention is distinctly felt which is not directed 
to an external sense, but merely to the inner ideational 
life of the brain, as any one may easily observe in himself 
■when he is searching for a word that has escaped him. 

Attention enhances the irritability of the parts which I 
it afiects, and thereby facilitates both the revival of "j 
former ideas and also the perception of weak stimuli and I 
differential stimuli. We cannot definitely assert that it 
magnifies the amplitude of the vibrations, because ths | 
intensity of a sensation (e.;/., intensity of sound) is not j 
perceptibly increased by enhancement of attention. Yet 
this also, as I hold to be extremely probable, may be | 
merely apparent, in that the increase of intensity has 
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I already begun unconsciously to abate, joat as the mag- 

I nifying of an object by nearer approach is not easily 

I perceived, and the comparison of two circular openings 

I equidistant from the eye is not esaentiaUy easier than 

I that of two unequal ones at a greater distance. — ^Be that, 

I however, as it may, this niucJi is certain, that we have a 

double estimate in every sensation, both of the strength 

of the sensation, so far as it depends on the stimulus, 

and also of the degree of the applied attention ; that thus 

an element is added to perception through the cerebral 

vibrations of attention, which makes the total perception 

richer and more comprehensive (quite apart from the 

circumstance that all sensations cannot at all reach the 

brain and its consciousness without a certain degree 0! 

tefiex attention). The like holds good, however, for mere 

^ Cerebral ideas, and in still greater degree. 
An idea emerging fiom memory is also enriched and 
heightened by attention. It is certainly not changed in 
its general contents, but whereas ia an idea for which 
one is inattentive everj^thing is misty and dissolving, pale 
and colourless, indiscernible as if at a great distance, the 

t outlines, colours, and details become the more defined, 
Tivid, and closer the higher the degree of attention. The 
teason of this is, that all our ideas rest on sense-impres- 
sions, and only in these do the pale, spectral notions become 
clothed with flesh and blood, but that the sensuous repre- 
sentations become so much the more plastic and vivid, the 
larger is the part of the special nerve of sense and organ 
of aense which is drawn into sympathy, the wider the repre- 
sentation is peripheially projected outside. In sense-per- 
ception there thus occurs by the increase of attention 
au enrichment of content only so far as, by means of the 
enhanced conductivity, also slighter concomitant details 
reach the cerebral consciousness, and the perception of 
the vibrations of attention themselves becomes more 
intense. In the idea of memory, however, beside these 

(moments there is also added the enhancement of seu- 
iuous vividness and definition. 
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positions) attest a very clear consciousness ; but he ia cer- 
tainly without full self-consciousness, since his attention, 
1 in a one-silled object, is wanting to all other per- 
ceptions that do not cohere with this particular object, 
and therefore also no remembrance of the other aims and | 
interests arises in him which do not touch this object 

So far as complete self-consciousness includes the memory J 
of all ends and intfiresta which previous Egos have ever | 
had, we often talk of recollection; and where one may j 
correctly say a man was at such and such moment, io | 
such and such an action, without his senses or without \ 
self-consciousness, one often says incorrectly he was with- 
out consciousness. On the other hand, one often says, J 
when somebody loses or has lost consciousness (e.(?., in I 
swoon, stupefaction), he is or is becoming senseless, or is , 
losing self-oonsciougneaa ; iu this case the confusion of the 
words says too little, as iu others too much. Now, however, 
it is clear that self-consciousness has degrees, for it is 
most perfect when it merely embraces the Ego of present 
mental activity, and is the more perfect, i.e., its degree ia 
the higher, the more Egos of past or future action it 
embraces. For self-consciousness is not indeed, like con- j 
scionaness, bare, empty form, but it is consciousness of am 
guiie definite content, the self; and as this definite content^ 
already belongs to its Tioh'on.the degree of self-consciousness 
must also rise and fall with the degree of this content. 
Consciousneas, on the other hand, leaves its content quite 
undetermined; it only requires a content at all, if it is 
3 to manifestation, to reality ; in its essence, how- 
ever, it is pure form, and therefore its notion cannot 
admit of differences of degree in consequence of the vary- i 
ing nature of the perfectly indifferent content. But if tl^ J 
difference between consciousness and self-consciousness ial 
not yet, or at least not in this respect, cleared up, it is no ' 
wonder that, through the frequent confusion of the two 
notions, one becomes imperceptibly accustomed to believe 
also in gradual differences in consciousness itself. Still 
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more pardonable becomes tbe illusion when attention 
and self-consciousness mingle ; when, e.ff., I listen to a 
signal with fullest self-consciousness, knowing that my 
whole life-happiness is dependent ihereon, and the sound 
of a distant shot finally reaches the ear, I can also fall 
into the error that the consciousness with which I have 
now heard the sound is dej^rees higher than that witli 
which I should have casually heard it as a passer-by. 
But if one conscientiously deducts the several elements : 
first the thought that the whole Ego of the future depends 
on the sense-perception of the next moment, then the 
thought that it is I myself w ho am intentionally straining 
my attention, then the muscular tension and the percep- 
tion of the attention as such ; finally, the strengthening 
of the sensuous perception, its greater defiuiteness, &c„ 
one will be obliged to grant that the residue remaining to 
consciousness as such is the same in both cases, and that 
the differences only affect partly the content presented to 
consciousness by the brain, partly self-consciousness. 

After the common illusions of human introspection 
have been thus laid bare, the assertion will have lost its 
paradoxical air that the so-called highest and lowest con- 
sciousness, that of mnn and the lowest animals, are as 
consciousness r[uite alike, and are only distinguished by 
the content presented to them. "VVe saw that the simple 
sensuous qualities, of which all sense-perception is com- 
pounded, are reactions of the Unconscious on the material 
vibrations of the central organ (brain, ganglia, animal and 
vegetable protoplasm) ; it is matter of course that the 
teaetions tal^e place according to the kind of the vibra- 
tioBS. turn out the stronger and more vivid ihe stronger 
are the vibrations, and are more definitely compounded 
and more clearly discriminated from other similar sensa- 
tions, the more definite and varied are the vibrations, and 
the fewer differences of external stimuli they bring to 
' manifestation in the central organ. 

It is accordingly obvious that the eye of the snail. 
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■which, according to exact observations, must literally com- 
pensate all the five seuaes without its being able to distin- 
guish therewith more than bright and dark in general, 
that thia eye causes vibrations in the central organ, which, 
neither in respect of vision, smell, taste, hearing, and touch, 
exhibit such great differences as in animals with distinct 
sense-organs, nor are capable even of considerable variety 
within each of these special provinces of sensation. But 
that which gives the power of distinguishing one percep- 
tion from another confers also definitcness, and therefore 
perceptions are the more indefinite the lower we descend 
in the animal kingdom. This indefiniteness is only to 
be conceived in such a way that in the perception the 
detail is wanting which in higher organisations determinea 
differences. If we eliminate this detail from perception, 
it will, however, become poorer in content, for there only 
remains over the universal, which is ever (Jut same in the 
midst of difference. All indefiniteness of perception thus 
depends on poverty, whereas richness in content is the 
ground of definitcness and distinguish ability. We can nov ' I 
say wherein the distinction of an apparently lower con- I 
sciousness consists : in the sliff/U intensity and the povertjf J 
of the contetU presented to it; in the material scantiness bothm 
of the individwd perception and idea, and of the whole a 
sihle Toass of ideas. When I look at a single point of light 1 
on a dark night, I see it sharply defined as a poiut with a I 
definite degree of brightness and the background in a defi- ' 
nite degree of darkness. I also see both in ijuite defijiite I 
colours : this is the wealth which hes in thia single peiv I 
ception. The snail, however, does not see this point at all, I 
or, if it is very bright, it sees a weak shimmer of light 1 
before it, and of all else it sees nothing : that is the poverty I 
of its perception. 

But, moreover, the snail sees with much less intensity, ] 
because with less attention. The enfeeblement of atten- 
tion in all other directions, coincident with concentration ] 
in a single one, proves the limited total amount of tha 1 
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eame for a definitely constituted being, which manifestly 
is related to its lotal nervous t-uergy. Nothing is mora 
obvious than that the total quantity of attention vaiflea 
in the animal seriea with the development of the whole 
nervous system. Thus a snail with the utmost possible 
strain of altention at a point of light will hardly be able to 
apply as much attention as I, when I do not in the least 
think about that point of light at all; for the central 
OT^n of the snail stands in any case lower than ray 
corpora quadrigcmiiui which receive the visual impressions, 
and beyond which they do not reach when the brain ia 
occupied with other matters. We have now a tolerable 
picture of the consciousness of the lower animals with a 
■ingle perception ; and yet consciousness is always the 
EBioe, only the matter presented to it is so much weaker 
and scantier. 

The disproportion is stiJl more increased when we take 
into account the whole thought-material which under- 
lies comparison, abstraction, and combination; then we soon 
■ee that the indefiniteness and obscurity of the single idea 
is still more exceeded by the poverty of the whole eura of 
experiences which are at tlie command of such aa animal 
and by the incapacity of a central organ to retain suffi- 
ciently ia memory the experiences once had, or at all to 
►work them up into more manageable partial ideas (concepts). 
This hardly needs furtlier development. The result of it 
•U is the confirmation of the proposition derived from our 
principle, that consciousness aa such, i.e., in its form, is 
everywhere the same, and is ouly differentiated by the 
matter presented to it ; for nowhiire did we have occasion 
to ascribe to consciousness itself differences of degree, as 
we are obliged to do, t.g., in the wdl, even apart from its 
content ; the principle has thus stood even this final test. 

5. Tht Unity of Cmw:ioiisncss. — At the close of this 
»pt«r the question forces itself' upon us, " Wiuilisunilif 
■iovmussf" We can, of course, agreeably to our 
principles, only regard the question here from the empirical 

VOL. II. H 
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side. Thus we cannot refer, for example, to the unity of tha 
underlying individual psychical essence, because we do not 
yef know anything at all of this psychical existence, its in- 
dividuality, and its unity, but, on the contrary, can only 
learn something of it by answering this question. Moreover, 
the advocates of indivisible individual souls must allow 
that even the unity of consciousness may be resolved into 
a multiplicity of strictly separated and perfectly incoherent 
consciousnesses, whereas they must acknowledge the unity 
of the mind underlying these different consciousnessea. 
I allude only to such examples as Jeasen cites in his 
" Psychology," of a girl who, after an intense lethargy, had 
lost all her memory without eufeeblemeut of her mental 
faculties and capacity for instruction. She had to begin 
again to learn her alphabet. The attacks were repeated, 
and after each the memory of the immediately preceding 
portion of her life had disappeared, whilst that of the one 
before the last reappeared in its place unweakened, so that 
she always resumed her studies as if she had left them off 
before the last attack but one. This example only presents 
phenomena in a more striking and complete form, which in 
a weaker degree and more partial way may be observed 
everywhere. We can only recognise a unity of conscious- 
ness between a pasi and present moment where in the pre- 
sent there is the memory of this past moment, or where 
there is at least a. possibility of this memory. In strictneaa 
one can speak of a real or actual unity of consciousness 
only in the case of actual memory, whereas with merely 
possible memory the unity of consciousness is meielyt' 
possible or potential 

If we further see what we have in actual memory, what 
is added to a representation when I know it as a Tuell' 
htiovm idea or viemory, it is, according to B. Chap, vii^ 
vol, i. pp. 305, 306, on instinctive feeling, which, analysed 
into its diacuraive moments, has the following meaning : — I 
have in addition to the main idea a very much weaker 
contignous idea excited by the former, which I know to 
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Im in causal relation with a former similar idea. Place 
and time of tliis former idea may likewise be fixed by 
means of the accompanying circumstances of the same 
surging up in memory. 

It is thus nothing but the comparison of a present and 
8 past representation, that determines the unity of con- 
sciousness between temporally separated moments. The 
possibility of this comparison is attained by this : that of 
iyfoprestnl ideas ilie one rej-resents the present, the other 
the past ; and liie latter again becomes possible by this : 
that I know the present idea to be in causal connection 
^^ with a former one similar to it While, now, of the two 
^^Lideas.theone represents tlie pas t.consciuusness comprehends 
^^nn this indivisible act of comparison the representations of 
^^Hthe present and past consciousness into one, and therewith 
^■becomes conscious of the unity of consciousness for that 
^H^past and the present representation. To wit, if I have 
^H two conscious representations, there exists a consciousness 
of the one and a consciousness of the other idea ; and I 
should never have the right of maintaining a unity of 
these two consciousnesses if T could not prove it. But 
now, when I bring together two ideas for comparison, I 
merge both consciousnesses in the tliird consciousness of 
the comparison, and in this way have brouglit their unity 
to immediate intuition. The comparison is thus the 
moment which first of all makes possible the thought of 
a unity of consciousness, and with the possibility of com- 
parison the possibility of the unity of consciousness also 
ceases. 

As we have here seen the act of comparison to be the 

» judge of the unity of consciousness of a past and a present, 
iM, temporally separate representations, so does it also 
decide in respect of spatially separated ideas, i.e., such as 
are excited by different material parts. A human brain 
has B certain magnitude, and the representations which 
arise at one end of it are many inches removed from those 
2 at the other end : nevertheless we do not doubt the 
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unity of the cerebral consciousness. The reason is simpljr 
this: that in tho healthy waking state every idea arising 
anywhere in the brain may be eoiiipared with any one 
arising anywhere else. On the other hand, the ideas of 
the spinal cord and the ganglia, as they must of necessity 
exist in reflex movements, &c., in injuries of the viscera and 
the like, have in general no unity of consciousness along 
■with the cerebral representation ; they have rather each 
their separaie conscious existence, since they cannot be 
taken up into a common conscious act of comparison. 
Only a few strong sensations of the lower nerve-centrea 
are comparable, and a unity of consciousness possible 
so far OS it is exhibited in common feeling. Whilst for 
the diSereut nerve-centres of nn organism this unity of 
consciousness is established with stronger stimulation of 
the one or the other, it is in no way to be established for 
the nerve-centres of different individuals, unless with 
partial coalescence of two organisms by abortion, or bo- 
tween mother and fcetus, where echoes of such unity ct' 
consciousness are found for strong stimulations. 

The cause of these phenomena is ohviona. In th* 
brain, beside the special commissures, innumerable ner\^ 
fibres traveiBB the whole mass and establish a manifold 
intimate union of every particle with the rest; the spinal 
cord has already a much more imperfect union with the 
brain; the sympathetic nervous system is only conned 
with it by the single nervus vaff^is. In individuals which- 
have grown together only more or less casual concrescence 
of subordinate nerve-strands can take place; in the case 
of separate individuals all union is wanting. The more 
perfect is the paih between the functional part of the 
central nerves, the less stimulus it needs to propagate the 
stimulus of the one to the other unenfeehled and undis- 
turbed J the more imperfect and longer the paths of con- 
duction, the greater the resistances, the stronger must be the 
stimuli, if they are to be propagated to the other central spo^ 
and the more obscure and more effaced are they on arrivaL 
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Far him who is accustomed to tlie eodlesa intermiiigliog 
of the phenomena of physical vibrations without any tuutaal 
tlisturhance, this mode of viewing the nervous processes, 
according to which each thought at one spot of the hrain is 
Bimultaneously telegraphed to all other spots, will not 
appear strange ; it is impossible to interpret the anatomi- 
cal construction of the brain with its numerous conueoting 
fibres in any other manner. The capability of amdudion 
it is then, in fact, which physically conditioos the nniiy of 
consciousness, and with which this is proportional. We 
lay down, then, as a principle : Separa/e material parts give 
trparate consciovsncss, a proposition which is as much re- 
commended d priori as the distinct individuals confirm 
it empirically. As long as the Australian ant is an 
animal, its fore and after body acts with undivided con- 
sciousness; as soon as one has cut it iu pieces, the unity 
of consciousness is abolished, and both parts turn against 
one another. — We further assume : the comparison of two 
ideas produced at different places only becomes possible 
by the vibrations of the one place being carried over to 
the other unenfeebled and undisturbed ; only by the com- 
parison of the two representations is the abolition of their 
two consciousnesses in the indivisible consciousness of the 
act of comparison possible; with it, however, we may 
add, it is also eo ipso given. (The metaphysical condition 
of the identity of the psychical nncoasuious substance, 
which will he discussed in Sect. C. Chap. viL, is here, of 
course, tacitly assumed. Without it the physical condi- 
tion of nerve -conduction would be just as vague as the 
former without the latter.) The Siamese twins refused to 
play dmughts with one another, thinking that this would 
be as if ihe right hand sliould play witli the left. The 
n^esses coadjunct at the lower part of the back, who 
allowed themselves to be exiiiUted at the beginning of 
1873 in Berlin, under the name of the two-headed nightin- 
'gale, are said to have sympathetic feelings of their mutual 
sensations in the lower extremities., i.f., possess a unity of 
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consciousness with respect to a certain sensitive area in 
spite of the duality of their persons. But if one imagined 
the union of tlie brains of two men possible by a bridge 
as capable of conduction as is that between the two 
hemispheres of the same brain, a mutual and indivisible 
consciousness, including the thoughts of both brains, would 
immediately embrace the hitherto separate consciousnesses 
of both persons ; each would no longer be able to distin- 
guish his own thoughts from those of the other ; t.e., they 
would no longer know themselves as two Egoes, but only 
as one Ego, as my two cerebral hemispheres also only 
know themselves as one Ego. 



I 



TUB UNCONSCIOOS AND CONSCIOUSNESS IN TTIE TEGETABLK 
KINGDOM. 

The question of the animation of the vegetable kingdom 
is an old one; outside Judaism and Christianity it has 
been ahnost everywhere affirmed. Our time, which hiia 
Veen nourished hy the theories of these two systems of 
belief, and has not yet by a long vny bridged over the 
gulf between spirit and sense, rent asunder by Chris- 
tianity, has with difEculty admitted the kinship o£ men 
and animals; no wonder that it has not yet been able 
to elevate itself to the admission of the vegetahh soul, 
since its physiology is accustomed to regard, even in the 
ftnimal, the organic functions and reflex actions as merely 
material mechanisms. The subject has been best treated 
ty Fechner in his memoir, " Nanna ; or. The Psychical 
life of Plants" (Leipzig, 1848), if also with an infu- 
sion of much of the fantastical ; comp. further Schopen- 
hauer, " On Will in Nature," cliap. " Vegetable I'hysio- 
logy" aud Autenrieth, " Views on Nature and Psychical 
Life." I shall content myself with giving a short exposi- 
tion of the doctrine, and with showing the considerably 
greater clearness which is introduced ijjto the whole ques- 
tion by the distinction of unconscious and conscious psy- 
cliical activity. I am convinced that many a one, who 
waa obliged to maintain a negative position owing to tlio 
previous mode of treatment, will be reconciled to the 
doctrine of plant-animation when the notions of the Uu- 
coQScious and Consciousness are ki'pt quite apart. 
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I. The Unconscious Psychical Activity of Plants. — The 
plant bas, like the animal, organic plastic activity, via 
msdicatrix, refltx movements, instinct, and the impulse 
towards the beautiful; and if in the animal the pheno- 
mena must be regarded as unconscious effects of a soul, 
ought they not also so to be in the plant ? If the uncon- 
aciouB psychical performances of the plant do not rise to 
the mental processes of the animal, but remain entirely 
sunk in corporeity, should therefore their soul be leas 
Boul, it that which it accomplishes is just as perfect in 
its sphere as that achieved by the animal in its sphere, 
nay, even far superior, because it builds up the refrac- 
tory inorganic substances into higher and higher stages, 
whereas the animal, on the whole, only guides and watches 
over their natural degeneration? Lei us consider the 
several movements in their order. 

(a.) Organic Formative Activity. — This works, as in tie 
animal, according to a typical generic idea, which, it is true, 
allows a great latitude in respect of number of branches, 
leaves, &c, but nevertheless is still perfectly definite in 
the law of arrangement of the leaves, the form of leaf, 
inflorescence, and internal structure. This morpholo- 
gical type possesses the greatest constancy and uncbange- 
ahility, although the nearer definition of the sume for the 
physiological functions is tolerably indifferent. Accord- 
ingly, one cannot look upon this constancy as a resnit of 
useful adaptation in the struggle for existence; rather 
one has to perceive in the morphological type of the 
vegetable kingdom essential results of an ideal forma- 
tive impulse of the Unconscious. — As in the ascending 
organisation of the animal kingdom typical anticipations 
are especially remarkable which only become suitable at 
higher stages, we have to mark such anticipations of the 
unconscious formative impulse of Nature in the vegetable 
kingdom likewise. Thus, e.y., higher AlgjB exhibit an axis 
with lateral regularly arranged expansions which would 
at once be designated by the ignorant ns stem, root, and 
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Ipsves, whilst accorOiug to tho dogma of the botanical 
system the Atgx are root and leafleaa plants. Hence the 
liotaiiist calls tka leaves of the Sargassum only " leaf-Hke 
expaneions," and the roota "root- like Etructurea," which 
want at ihe apex the "root-cap," — and we will not 
tiistnrb him in his faith. 

It is trne one can divide the plant as one may divide 
lower animals, so that each part still possesses the capa- 
bility of again completing the type from itself. But as in 
animals, so also in plants, the division is by no means nn- 
limited, if a completion is to remain possible. In the 
plant, too, all parts are in reciprocal connection. Every 
part nearer the earth works up the materials precisely as 
the proximate part must receive it for further elaboration. 
Tha root of an oak would never nourish a beech, nor a 
tolip-bulb a hyacinth, 'lliere takes place also in the plane 
a harmonious interaction of all the parts, and this can 
only conduce to the end of the exhibition of the specific 
type in all the successive stages of devehipment. 

If in winter one conducts a branch of a tree standing in 
the open air into a hothouse, the tree unfolds its leaves 
and flowers, whilst the rest of the tree retains its rigidity. 
The water required by the tree for this purpose is absorbed 
by the roots, as observation shows. Thus tlie latter are 
Elimulated to increased absorption by the increased vital 
action of a branch (Decandolle, " Vegetable Physiology," i. 
76), How far a direct union by conduction titkes place 
between the several parts of the plants we do not know, 
although the spiral vessels appear to point lo that; but 
we just as little know in the case of the animal how 
far the harmonious interworking of the performances of 
the single parts is elTected by conduction, and how far it 
18 due to direct clairvoyance, as that of the individuals in 
the commonwealth of bees or ants. 

Propagation takes place in ihe animal and vegetable 
kingdoms on precisely, the same principles, by cellular 
diviaioD, spores or budding, and sexual generation. The 
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' similarity in both provinces is, especially in the first stages 
of generation, so striking, that precisely the same reasons 
necessitate the assumption of an unconscious psycliicul 
influence in the origin of the plant as in the origin of the 
animal. The embryonic states certainly part company 
very soon after, as is not otherwise to be expected, accord- 
ing to the difference of the types to be produced ; but in 
both the progressive development is a continuous struggle 
of the organising soul with the tendency of the material 
elements to decomposition, degeneration, and destruc- 
tion of form. Only by the constant prevention of these 
d^enerating processes and ceaseless reinstatement of 
the circumstances urging to continued formation, la it 
possible at any moment tor the formed organic matter 
to get the better of the relatively formless inorganio 
matter, for a new higher stage of the specific type to ba 
realised. 

Every amgle cell takes part io these operations; for the 
living part of every plant, as of every animal, consists of 
the sum of the living cells, except that in animals on the 
average the changes of form and fusion of the cells arft 
somewhat more extensive, and the intercellular substance 
secreted and nourished by the cells is more copious. The 
cell is the chemical laboratory for the preparation of the 
various organic combinations ; the division and amalgama- 
tion of the cells are the sole means for the setting up of 
the external form. At the same time just as strict a divi- 
sion of labour is carried out as in the animal; one kind 
of cells has to form this material, another that. As in 
the animal the cells are elaborated into bones, muscles, 
sinews, nerves, connective tissues, aud epithelial cells; 
BO in the plant into medullary cells, wood cells, cortical 
cells, sap cells, starch cells, &c. Each cell absorbs only 
those substances wliich it can make use of, or if it takes 
up aught else, it sends this on unassimilated. A circula- 
tion of sap takes place in each single cell, and likewise ia 
the whole plant. It ia true open vessels do not exist, but 
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the circulation of the sap is effected by the endosmose and 
eiosmose of the several cells; still, however, a perfect circu- 
lation of ascending and descending juices takes place, as a 
similar circulation takes place in all the parts of the animal 
body that are wanting in nutritive veasels (e.//., in the 
deciduous parts of the umbilicus, the bones, sinews, cornea, 

I &c), or with which the nutritive vessels do not directly 
communicate. Hiiles cemented a tube to the upper end of 
a lopped vine seven inches long; in the first experiment the 
height of tlie sap which had risen from the surface of the 
section into ibe tube amounted to 21 feet ; in the second, 
quicksilver poured in from above was raised to the height 
of 38 inches. Hales calculates from this tlie energy of tiie 
ascending sap to be equal lo five times the force of the 
blood in tim femoral artery of a horse. One sees what in 
the higher animal is due to the heart's action is in the 
plant the sum of the united absorption of all the sap cells. 
This difference frequently recurs, that the same actions in 
the animal are produced by centralisation, in the plant 
by decentralisation : in the animal raonarchically, in the 
plant in republican fashion. But the absorption by the 
cells is by no means merely mechanical ; it takes place 
rather with selection of direction and material, tor other- 
wise no circulation and no distribution of nutritive matters 

I to different cells could take place. 

I The directions of tbe growth of plants and parts of 

, plants are, as a whole, conditioned by gravitation and 
light, now in the sense that they coincide with the direc- 
tions of these forces ; now in this, that they strive to place 
themselves in a transverse position with respect to the 
latter; now in such a way that both forces neutralise one 
another. The compliciitions hence arising become, how- 
ever, still more intricate by this ; that certain plants 
change their behaviour to these determining forces accord- 
ing to the phases of their stage of development, if they 
are brought by special circumstances into a position 

I where their normal behaviour would be inappropriate in 
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respect of their vital needs. Thns Diichartre found, under 
the bottom of a water-butt, numerous fungi of tlie Mush- 
room family which had been compelled to grow from above 
downwarila, but had deviated from the perpendicular at 
least 30°, and of which those more developed with open- 
ing and epreadiog caps exhibited a geniculate bending 
of the stalk upwards, about 5"" from its end, through 
which the normal position of the opened cap was restored. 
Seven examples of Clariceps, which were artificially 
brought into the inverted position in a glass tube, showed 
an analogous behaviour, only that the stalks formed here 
no angle hut an arc of 3 to 5"" ("Der Naturforscher," 
i8;o, p. 194)- 

In Clonic adaptation, likewise, the vegetable will bear 1 
comparison with tlie animal kingdom. There a even 
inuch which in animals is cared for by instinct, but 1 
which in plants, on account of their greater weight, is pro- 
vided for by organic mechanisms, which again can be set 
up only by unconscious psychical activity. Here, too, the 
transitions are of such a kind that we cannot alwaya 
sharply distinguish mechanisms and instincts. 

First there is a series of phenomena for the better 
nutrition of plants by retaining putrefying animal matters. 
The aborted leaves of the common Teazel — Dipsacusfull»- 
num — form about the stem a kind of basin, which is filled 
with rain-water, and in which many accidentally drowned , 
insects are often found. The like is found in a tropical 
(luraaiUe plant — FUlandsia utricttlaia. The Sarraceniia 
iiave leaves which, latterly rolled together, form an ochreo, 
and are in part provided with opereula. Short, stiff haira 
prevent imbibing insects from returning from the water- 
holding ochrea, NepetUhea deslillaloria has the urn with 
an operculum as appendix of the shallow leavei. It closes 
the opereula by night and secretes sweetish water, entic- 
ing insects, which by day is again gradually evaporated 
from the ojien urn. The sweetness of the water is pro- 
duced by hairy, glandular, excretory organs. Dioncea 
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mvscijnUa has a lobBd divided appendage on each leaf, 
■which is closely set with small glands, with sii aculese io 
the middio and setaceoua cilia at the edge. When an 
insect, attriicted by the juice, aits ou the two lobes, these 
shut up, and only again open when the animal has become 
quiet, i.e., when it is dead. Curtis sometimes found the 
captured fly enveloped in a slimy subatance, which ap- 
peared to act as a solution on the same. The sun-dew, 
Droiera, hiia very red bristly hairs on the leaves, each 
of which terminates in a gland, from which in hot weather 
a small viscid pearly drop is exuded. This viscid sap 
retains small insects ; the hairs quickly curve over the same, 
and gradually the whole leaf bends back with the apex 
towards the base (A. W. lioth. " Beitrage zur Botanik," 
I ThL, 1782, p. 60). This sap is at the same lime poison- 
ous for insects (also unwholesome for sheej'), and thereby 
eompensates for what the plant wants in quick irritability. 
Roth often found in the open air leaves of the Sun-dew 
bent together, which always enclosed insects more or leas 
in a state of decay. " Let any one imagine in boggy water 
small utricular leaves, bent together into a hollow tubu 
with open mouth, irritable at their borders, with hair-like 
•oft threads, whilst the opening acta at the same time 
venomously on small animals, and the inner surface of 
the cylindrical tube adapted for absorption. One would 
thus have an image, which would be compounded of the 
csonvolute or urn-shaped leaves of the Sarracenia and 
Nepenthes, of the irritability of the leaf-appendages of 
Uie Dionica, and of the irritable but poison-secreting 
hairs of the Urosera. One gets, however, also ai the 
game time the actual picture of the organisation of a small 
insect remarkable tor its instinct — the green hydra of 
sweet water. Hydra viridis L." (Autenrieth) ; for the touch 
of the mouth of this creature also acts poisoiiously. That 
Buch plants thrive more luxuriantly ou products of animal 
putrefaction absorbed by the leaves is experimentally 
proTcd in the case of the Diouiea. 
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Very wonderful also are those contrivances in plants 
■which subserve sexual propagation. In erect flowers 
tbe stamens are generally louger than the pistils; in 
pendulous ones, the reverae. Where the pollen grains 
cannot without assistance fall on the stigmata, and the 
wind is not sufficient to carry them away, insects have to 
perform this office. Hence the attractive bright colours 
of flowers, their far-reaching scent, which is always 
developed most strongly in the daytime, when the insects 
most suited to the pai'ticular flower swarm; hence tie 
sweet sap at the base of the flower, which compels the 
dainties-loving animal to creep Jeep enough within, so 
that it brushes off with its bi'istly body the pollen, 
which then comes to adhere to the pistil, either of 
the same or of another flower. In the Asclepiadese 
and Orchids the pollen adheres to the insect by means 
of a sort of bird-lime. Arislolochia ckmatilis has a 
bellied flower with a narrow entrance, which by means 
of lateral hairs prevents the exit of the little midges that 
have crept in. These swarm about in their prison until 
they have stripped off the pollen with their feathered 
antennas and brought it to the atigma. Immediately after 
ffuctifi cation the hairs begin to dry up and fall off, and I 
release the flies from their prison. ' 

If the pollen grains become wet, they expand and burst ; 
then fertilisation becomes impossible. In this way rainy 
■weather becomes very injurious at the blossoming of the 
grain. The precautionary measures of the flowers for 
escaping the wet are very numerous. In tlie Vine and I 
the species of Eampions fertilisation takes place under the 
protection of the petals cohering by their tips ; in the Legu- ' 
rainosie the standard (vexillum) accords the same protection; i 
in the Labiatte, the upper lips of the corolla ; in tbe species 
of Calyptrantbe, the operculate calyx. Many plants close 
their corolla when it is about to rain (this is instinct); 
many also by night to protect themselves from the dew ; 
others at night-time bend round their flower-stalks, so 
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'ihnt the open side of the corolla is turned aside. Inipatiens 
noli me iangere hides even its flowers under its leaves by 
night. In most aquatic plants dry fertilisation is rendered 
possible by this, that they do not bloom before their stalks 
have reached the surface of the water. Tlie Alga fixed to 
the sea-bottom flowers in leafy folds, which it ia true are 
open laterally, but hinder the entrance of the water by 
means of excreted gases. The Water- crow foot {Ranuncidue 
aqualicut), whose flowers are flooded at high water, ia 
protected by the pollen dropping out of the anthers at & 
time when the flower is still a close, air-containing bud. 
The Water-nut {Tvapa nutans) lives at the bottom of the 
water until flowering time, when the petioles, ranged side 
by side into a kind of leaf-rose, swell to cellular bladders 
filled with air, and raise the whole plant to the surface of 
the water. Thus florescence and fructification take place 
in tlie air. When this is over, the bladders are filled with 
Tster, and the plant sinks again to the bottom, where it 
tlien brings its seed to maturity. Still more complicated 
ia the airaDgement of the species of Utricula for the same 
purpose. Their strongly ramified roots are covered with 
A multitude of small round bladders {utriculi) possessing 
a kind of movable lid, and filled with a mucus that is 
heavier than water. By means of this ballast the plant 
ia retained at the bottom of the water, until at flowering 
time the mucus ia got rid of by excreted gases. It now 
slowly rises to the surface, flowers and fructifies, and is 
then again drawn down, whilst the root again secretes 
mucus, which now on its part drives out the air from the 
little sac (Decandolle, " Vegetable Physiology," ii. 87), The 
Vallisueria is an aquatic plant with distinct sex (dicecious), 
iwhich grows attached at the bottom of the water. Tiie 
bflower of the female plant sits on a long screw-shaped stalk, 
Vhich subsequently extends and lifts the flower above the 
water. The male plant has a shaft tending straight 
upwards. The four-leaved spathe is split into four pieces 
through further expansion of the inner parts, and now the 
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male organs of fnictiflcation swim freely about in the 
water in thousands. Aa soon as a female flower is 
fertilised the stem again spirally contracts, and thus tlia 
seeds are brought to maturity below. — Also in Serpi- 
aula verticiUata the male flowers, when near rupture, are 
released from the opened spathes and awim to the female, 
whereby they rest on the apices of the replicate sepaJa 
and petals. 

"Oue species of plant jeiks ingeniously far and wide 
the ripe seed-grains by means of the elasticity of the 
capsule which flies open spontaneously. TJie beards of 
oats are, on the contrary, wound round spirally, and are 
so hyproscopic that the first rain unrolls them, and com- 
pels the thereby backwards- thrust grain to creep under 
the nearest clod, and so to betake itself beneath the earth 
for future sprouting. Other plant-seeds are provided with 
wings or plumose pappus, in order to be borne through the 
air. Others even have little hooks, in order to cling to 
passing animals, that tliey may be again dispersed by these 
means to other places" (Auteiirieth, ijl). The ripe 
fruits of the Stork's-bill are jerked off, by the curling 
back of the indurated styles, three to four feet from the 
plant. The extending style, by becoming damp, makes 
a spiral revolution, w]iicli chiefly causes the sharp point 
of the seed to strike the earth somewhere, into which 
it must now penetrate. If drier ii'eather occurs, little 
bristles on the seed-corn, which act as barbs, prevent a 
recoil, and the shortening is followed by a drawing of the 
style towards the grain, so that now, with repented mois- 
tening, the newly gained point of support for the end of 
the style permits a deeper penetration into the ground. 
Since the lower part of the style itself is also provided 
with barb-like bristles, on change of weather the fruit 
can interpenetrate the soil even to complete disappear- 
ance in the manner o£ a corkscrew. 

Many seeds cover themselves for protection with a hard 
shell, and in order to be devoured and carried farther by 
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animals, which in their escrements directly supply them 
■with manure, they envelop themselves in savoury pulp 
(atone-fruit, grapes, gooseberries, currants, &c.), or they 
peripherally surroiind a caroose nucleus (strawberries, &c.) 
The seeds of aquatic plants iire usually heavier than 
water, and accordingly sink to the bottom. Those of most 
lofty trees, on tho coutrary, are light, and are transported 
on the surface of the water far and wide to new stations 
by wind and current. The mango-tree {Rhixophora mangle) 
grows, at the mouths of rivers and on flat sea-shores, in 
the mud, so far as the same is covered over by the sale 
flood, thrives therefore only on a narrow strip, wherefore 
the seeds must take firm root beside the mother tree. 
On the receptacle of the flower of this tree now there is 
gradually produced a pulpy hollow growth, by which the 
seed, with the help of a stalk i^ inch long, is pushed 
out, BO that after about a year it depends perpendicularly. 
The seed itself is lo inches long, thicker and heavier 
towards the free end, but terminating with a puncheon- 
shaped point. It sprouts within its covering, and even 
develops an important root. Through its form and weight 
the falling seed penetrates water and mud three to four 
feet, and penetrates the ground yet one inch more, where 
it can then soon fasten itself with its root, — These ex- ^ 
amples may suffice to show, that even the vegetable soni 
performs suflicienlly wonderful works in setting up ap- 
propriate mechaniims, whose end is even in part tolerably 
remot& 

(6.) The Hccupcralive Power of Nature. — Animals have 
each organ only just as ofteu as the whole organism 
Teqairea it for its maintenance ; hence the endeavour 

I to replace a lost one in the same way. The Idea of the 
plant demands a numerically unlimited repetition of the 
same organs ; wherefore also a partial loss usually is not 
prejudicial to the persistence of the whole. Here, then. 
Do reason exists for restoring the lost parts at the samu 

k place and in the same manner, since the plant finds it 
VOL. IL 1 
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much easier to accomplish the replacement at other places 
by means of the already existing buds. Nevertbeleaa, 
sufficient opportunities are afforded for seeiog that in the 
plant likewise the vis ■mediccUrix is active, it is only neeea- 
sary to deprive a plant of a certain class of or;^ana which 
ifl essential for its existence, eg., all the roots, when it 
will immediately put forth new roots, or die when it has 
no longer the requisite force. Also the process of cica- 
trising wounds or cut surfaces is altogether analoj 
that of animals. 

Finally, in the plant as in the animal, the whole 
is an infinite sum of infinitely numerous acts of 
vis medicatrix, since at each moment the destmctii 
physical and chemical influences must be paralysed 
met. 

(c.) Ecjlex Movements. — The physiologists distingniah 
reflex movement and " simple stimulation oE contractile 
tissue." This is correct when one inquires where tha 
reflexion of the stimulus into motion takes place 
whether the seat of reaction lies at the stimulated a] 
itself or at another; it is, however, a mistake to try 
find herein a difference of principle. The essence of re- 
flexion in both cases is conversion of an active stimolua 
into reactive motion ; an absolute restriction to the irri- 
tated point is at the same time never met with ; but 
whether the conduction proceeds a little further or not 
can make no difference in principle. That which stamps 
a reactive movement as reflex action is the inadequacy of 
merely material natural laws for its production ; only 
when we can rest content with these (e.g., elasticity, 
chemical reaction), only then can we deny reflex action, 
whose essence is an unconscious psychical, an instinctivsj 
reaction. Whether a reflexion is efiected by nerves am 
muscles, or by other equivalent mechanism, can by no 
means justify a difference in principle, since the strictly 
active matter is still always the protoplasm, whether free 
or enclosed in various kinds of cells. 
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If the water inhabited by a polype be shaken, ihe 
polype contracts into a bundle. This will be called by 
every one reflex action, no matter whether in future, in 
the homogeneous slimy mass of the polype, the analoguea 
of nerves and muscles be discovered or not. And whea 
the Mimosa pudica, shaken by the tread of the passer-by, 
shrinks along with its leaves, la this not reflex action? 
When the irritated penis is erected in virtue of change of 
blood-circulation, this is admitted to be reflex movement, 
and in the case of the plant is not the altered sap-circu- 
lation to be considered just as good a means to reflex 
movement ? - Tor the plant indeed does not need the con- 
tinuous quick movements for which the animal requires 
its muscles, accordingly muscles would he a useless luxury 
for it. In ihe animal the sign of reflexion is that about 
the same reaction occurs, whether one applies a mechanical, 
chemical, thermal, galvauic, or electric stimulus; the same 
is, however, also the case with plants, whereas dead me- 
chanisms are wont to respond only to a quite definite 
■tiraulus. Strong electric shocks annihilate animal as 
TFell as vegetable irritability. If a needle, connected with 
the positive pole of a galvanic battery, be stuck through 
the stalk of a barberry flower, and the wire of the negative 
pole be united with a petal by means of a lightly affixed 
moist piece of paper, at tlie moment of closing the chain 
the atamen belonging to the leaf springs over to the pistil. 
If the pole be changed, the current is less active, just as 
animal preparations more powerfully react when the nega- 
tive pole is united with the peripheral end. On opening 
the chain no movement takes place, just as with frog's 
thighs. According to Blondeau the constant current, 
*ith application of the necessary precautions, acta on the 
Mimosa, pudica just as little as on animal muscles aa 
a motor stimulus, whilst the iutemiittent induction cur- 
rent proves to be a very violent stimulus. The part of 
an irritated animal slowly returns to its position on the 
abolition of the stimulus ; thus, e.g., an irritated oyster or 
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polype quickly shrinks, but opens slowly. A repetition 
of the stimulation blimta tlie irritability, rest restores it. 
Further, the irritability manifests itself differently accord- 
ing to condition of health, age, sex, season, state of the 
weather, and other circumstances. All this occurs witli 
plants precisely as with animals. 

Tlie reflex movements of the Dionaa musdpula I have 
already mentioned above. If an insect deposits itself on a 
leaf of tlio same, it is first of all retained there, being 
caught by tho hairs, and then gradually the whole leaf 
coils round it. Here we have upon a simple stimulus at 
a single spot a partly simultaneous, partly appropriate 
successive participation of many places of the leaf, precisely 
as we are accustomed to find in animals, only that instead 
of the monai'chical command of a nerve centre, a republican 
participation of all the parts in harmonious agreement has 
place. The phenomenon b more centralised, and therefore 
more animal-like in all leaves, anthers, &c., where the seat 
of reaction is to be sought in the joints, by which thess 
parts are fastened. 

In many flowers the ripe anthers gradually spontaneously 
incline towards the pistil, in some a joint is formed, whicb^' 
on the stimulus of some insect, jerks the pollen on to tlw' 
stigma. In others the crooked stigma is tilso irritable, 
and extends on a stimulus aEFecting it, -whereby it carries 
off pollen from the anthers. Mimosa, jmdica- has bipinnate 
leaves, and the leaflets, nerves, the chief leaf-stalk, 
nay, even the branch, have each their special move- 
ment. If cautiously avoiding all shaking, some strong 
acid be applied to a leaflet by degrees, all tlie adjacent 
leaves close up ; according to Dutrochet, the velocity of 
propagation amounts from eijiht to fifteen millimetpcs in 
a second in the leaf-stalks, in the stigma, at the most, 
from two to three millimetres. Here the conductivity is 
actually visible. The same result is reached when a leaf- 
let is gently scorched ; the leaves fold up much beyond' 
that required by the effect of the heat. Briicke, and sub- 
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sei^ueatly Bert, proved that in this remarkable plant the 
sptmtaneom movements, which consist in a raisiDg and 
lowen'nq of Iho petioles acconiinq to the time cf day, aie 
to be well distinguished Irom tde moveraenta resulting 
from stimulation, since tlie CEpacity of the plant for the 
latter is paralysed by ether vapours, wliich, indeed, act 
likewise narcotically on the nervous system of the animal, 
whereas the former are propagated unchanged. That the 
diurnal elevations and depressions depend on regular 
alternations of the sap-circulation is undoubted ; by what 
means the tension of the upper and lower knots on the 
petioles is changed on occasion of a stimulus has indeed 
not been directly established for Mimosa pudiat, but 
certainly for the above-mentioned pollen of Burberis 
vulgaris. Here, namely (as in most vegetable parts), an 
opposite tension on the part of various tissues takes 
place, in that the exterior coating strives to shorten 
the filament, the underlying protoplasm endeavoura to 
lengthen it If, now, a suitable scimnlus approaches the 
inner side of the filament, the protoplasm contracts ; 
and while, in this way, the previous equilibrium of the 
tensions is changed in favour of the e^cteiiur coating, this 
can realise its tendency to aliorCening, and by this means 
bends the Qlament. The action, which liberates the play 
of existing forces, is thus here a conti-action of the proto- 
plnsm, precisely as in lower animals or as in muscles of 
higher ones. 

It is impossible to mistake the thorough-going analogy 
between the reflex actions of animals and plants; the 
differences reach only just as tar as the general arrange- 
ment of the organisms and as the special ends of each 
reaction differ. If, now, the redex actions in animals 
have once for all been recognised as in the lost resort acts 
of a psychical nature, one cannot avoid claiming this un- 
conscious psychical element also for plants, just as one 
mast reckon it to every animal part, which is still per at 
capable of reflex movements. 
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(ti) InstiTict. — We saw already in the animal kingdom 
the inseparability of instinct, refiex movement, and 
organic formation ; in the vegetable kingdom they can 
still less be separated, for, on the one hand, on account oE 
the defective means of movement for the plant, organic 
formation must accomplish much by appropriate mecha- 
nisms which the animals perform with instinctive move- 
ment (think of coition and the dissemination of the seeds), 
and on the other side the consciousness of plants stand so 
low, that tlie difference between the stimulus of reflex 
movement and the motive of instinctive action must 
shrink to a minimum. Nevertheless we shall still find 
abundant traces, which unmistakably confront us as tha 
same as that which we call instinct in the animal 
kingdom. A polype instinctively betakes itself from the 
shaded half of its vessel to that illuminated by the sun, 
and when Oscillatoriffi do the same, when the sunflower 
almost dislocates its neck in order to turn its face to the 
sun, is that not to be called instinct? Dutrocliet relates 
in his Bech. p. 1 3 1 : "I saw the leaf of a plant standing in 
the open air, whose upper surface was covered with a 
small board, ti'y to withdraw itself from tha screen by 
means which were not always the same, but were always 
of a kind which must most easily and quickly lead to the 
goal; thus this happened now by means of a lateral bend- 
ing of the leaf-staik, now by a bending of the same leaf- 
stalk towards the pedicle." 

Knight saw a vine-leaf, whose under side was illumi- 
nated by the sun, and whose approach to a natural posi- 
tion he had blocked in every way, make almost every 
possible attempt to turn to the light the right side, with 
which it was mainly necessitated to respire. After it had 
for a few days attempted to approach the light in a cer- 
tain direction, and by bending back its lobes had almost 
covered ita whole under-side therewith, it spread itself out 
and removed further from the window of the glass-house, 
in order to approach the light in the opposite direction 
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(Treviranus, Beitriige, 119). Frank (Die natiirL wage- 
rechte Eichtung, &c. Leipzig, 1870J has recently con- 
firmed this, and extended it to a number of other plants. 
According to him also it is noticeable that tliis movement 
is always executed 6y the aliorltst course, the leaf turning 
now up, now down, now right, now left. The wonder is 
not diminished by the circumstance that the leaves, or 
leaf-stalks, lose tliia capability when their growth is 
complete, except when they are provided with special 
cushion-like swellmgs at the base of the stem, which on 
every occasion may again receive changes of dimension, 
which during the period of growth are to be looked upon 
Rs relatively violent modifications of iho same. — DuttocheC 
covered the terminal leaf of a three-leaved bean-feaf 
{PJiaseolus inilgaria) with a small board. As the shortness 
of the special leaf-stalk made retreat impossible to the 
leaflet, this took place by the lending of t}ie joint petiole, 
whereas in the dark the board was not evaded. " If," 
says the investigator, " one sees how many means are here 
applied to attain the same end, one will be almost tempted 
to believe there dwells here a secret intelligence which 
chooses the most appropriate means for the attainment of 
the end." So, driven by the simple power of facts, does a 
naturalist utter a truth, which is only incomprehensible to 
him, because he is not acquainted with unconsciouB psy- 
chical activity. That there is here no mere reflex action 
on a stimulus is easy to see, for it is just the want of a 
necessary stimulus which is evaded. 

Tolerably familiar are the phenomena of vegetable 
sleep, whereby ihe leaves are partly lowered, partly in- 
verted, the flowers lower their heads or shut up. In fact, 
these phenomena have been already mentioned and find 
their end in protecting the pollen grains from the dew, 
Tliat the depression of the petals, however, does not depend 
on mere exhaustion, we may easQy convince ourselves ; 
in their bent condition they are rather in a slate of ten- 
sion and elastic, Mulva peruviana, by rearing the leaves 
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round the stalk at the tip of the branches forms in the 
dormant condition a kind of funnel, under which the 
youDg flowers or leaves are protected ; /mj)cUicn$-noli-me- 
tangere forms out of the depressed upper leaves an arch 
for the young sprouts, some others enclose the flowers by 
folding the leaflets of their compound leaves. The time 
for sleep aud waking are as diflerent for plants as for 
auimals. Many of our plants bend towards the sun, 
others punctually keep fixed limes, no matier into what 
climate they are transferred, 110 matter whether it be 
summer or winter. One sees from this that these perio- 
dical movements also are partially independent of ex- 
teruiil stimuli and arise purely from internal conditions 
of the plant itself; they are simply instinctively regu- 
lated eflbrts. 

In many plants the stamina incline towards the pistil 
for purposes of fertilisation, shed their pollen, and then 
return to their position; iu others the pistil moves 
towards the stamens ; in yet others, both mutually seek 
each other (Treviranus, Physiologic der Gewachse, ii, 389). 
In Liliwn eupcrhim, Amaryllis fomwsissima, and Pan- 
cratium maritimum,, the anthers successively approach 
the stigma. In FritiUaria persica, they alteniately bend 
towards the style. In Bkus coriaria, two or three iilamenta 
simultaneously protrude, describe a quadrant, and bring 
their anthers quite close to the stigma. In Saxi/raga, tridac- 
iilyks, mvscoiites, aizoon, granulata, and cotyledon, two 
stamens approach each other from opposite sides above 
the stigma, and again spread, after they have scattered their 
pollen, in order to make room for others. In Pamassia 
palustris the male parts move to the female in the same 
order in which the pollen matures, aud indeed, when they 
approach the stigma, quickly and at once, when they again 
separate after fertilisation, in three periods. In Tropccalum 
they elevate themselves one after the other from the origi- 
nally depressed filaments at the period of full bloom, and 
after the anthers have shed their pollen on the stigma 
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bend down t^ain, in order to make room for others. 
One caniiot wish for a clearor indication of instinct than 
is presented in these examples; for here the motive is 
the presence of the stigma, and the maturity of the pollen, 
but the order in which, and the fashion in which the 
stamens move to and fro wears just as much the sem- 
blance of caprice as any animal movement can. 

llemarkahle are the instinctive movements of climbing 
plants (vide Mohl, On the Winding of Ttndrik). Such a 
plant first grows somewhat perpendicularly upwards, tlien 
its stalk bends horizontally, and describes circles, in order 
to seek a support in the environment, just as an eyeless 
caterpillar describes circles with its anterior parts to seek 
a new leaf. The longer the pistil grows the larger, of 
course, become the circles ; that is, if the plant finds no 
support in the environment it seeks it in a wider circuit. 
Finally, if the stalk can no lon-jer support its own weight 
it falls to the ground, and now creeps further in a straight 
direction. If it now finds a support it might cither take 
no notice of it, or, for ctiavenlence sake, run indeed further 
along the earth in order not to be obliged to climb; in 
point of fact, however, it immediately grasps its support 
and climbs up by it spirally, Yet here, too, the plant 
still proceeds by way of selection ; the flat side (especially 
in the young stalk) does not wind itself about dead 
oi^anic or inorganic supports, but only about living 
plants, by which it eagerly climbs upwards, for the roots 
cleaving to the earth soon die, and it is then entirely 
assigned to the food, which it imbibes with its papillae 
from the clasped plant. Every creeping plant by nature 
either moves to the right or to tho left. If one unrolls a 
young convotvolus from its support and winds it round 
again in the opposite direction, it will return into its 
original spiral direction, or will surrender Ita life in the 
endeavour. This too answers to the animal instincts. Tf 
however, one allows two such plants n)utually to embrace 
without foreign support, and so to climb by one anolhei'a 
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aid, the one voluntarily changes its solitary direction in 
order to make this mutual embrace possible (Farmer's 
Magazine, repeated in the Timea of tlje 13th July 184S}, 
Thus, instead of adapting itself to the powerful change, 
the plant prefers to sacrifice its life ; but when this change 
is judicious, it anticipates it of its own accord. Here one 
finds even the variability of animal instinct in the most 
remarkable form. 

(e) T/te Iv^tinctfoT Beauty in plants cannot in this place 
be further proved. I hold the assertion to be correct also 
' for the vegetable kingdom, that every being builds itself 
up as beautifully na is compatible with the ends of its 
existence, and so far as it can subdue the stubborn 
material. Whether one considers the greatest or the least 
in the vegetable kingdom, the stately oak or the micro- 
scopic moss ; whether one looks to the whole or the indivi- 
dual, to the glorious primaeval forest or the fir cone, every- 
where that truth will be found confirmed. 

Thus we have again found the five momenta in the 
vegetable kingdom in which, as in the animal kingdom, 
we perceived the effects of the Unconscious in bodily life. 
Accordingly, we are no longer warranted in refusing to 
the plant unconscious will and unconscious presentation. 
That we perceive no higher mental phenomena in the 
plant need not surprise us, since, indeed, the purpose of 
the vegetable kingdom is altogether only this — to prepare 
the ground, the food, and the atmosphere for the animal 
kingdom, although we must also admit that at the t 
1 time the creative principle works itself out independently 
in the vegetable kingdom in its own fashion. 

2. Conscitrusness in the Plant. — Tlie result thus far was 
not difficult to foresee, and needed no great penetration. 
More difficult, however, is the question whether in the 
plant there also dwells a consciousness. 

Old as Natural Science is the dispute concerning the 
vegetable or animal nature of certain organisms, and even 
at the present day it is as little capable of decision as in 
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the time of Aristotle, for the simple reason that as au' 
alternative i^ does not admit of decision. 

Plants and animals have, as organic beings, certain 
attributes in common ; by other attributes they are dis- 
tinguished according to their difTi^rent offices in tlie house- 
hold of Nature. But now, if all vital phenomena are 
reducible to so simple a form, that those distinguishing 
qualities more or less disappear, and essentially only those 
imon to the two kingdoms remain, the differences be- 
tween plant and animal must also disappear, and it is 
foolish to maintain a dispute which in its nature must be 
without result. Microscopic observation is so far ad- 
vanced that, if there were criteria for the vegetable or the 
animal nature, they coub! certainly not escape tlie inves- 
tigator, and the dispute would !iave ended long ago; that 
there are, in fact, no criteria mutually admitted by the 
two contending parties, is a proof that there is no distinct 
agreement as to the point of dispute itself. Were the 
facta accepted without prejudice, the inference could only 
be that one had hitherto narrowed too much the sphere of 
the qualities common to the two kingdoms, tliat there are 
far fewer difl'erences between animal and plant than one 
had previously supposed, and that these differences became 
only in their extreme forms so striking that nobody can 
mistake them. Quite recently this way of looking at the 
matter has also gained ground in scientific circles, the 
strictest development of the same being the attempt of 
Hiickel to set up a third kingdom of Protista before the 
vegetable and animal kingdom, although he may perhapa 
have extended its borders too far, and his criterion of non- 
sexual reproduction may turn out to be untenable, because 
the posaossiou of sexual generation alike by animal and 
plant points to a cow inun vrig-in, i.e., to its existence already 
in the realm of Protista. Altogether the attempt to give 
fixed definition to the naturally lluctuating boundaries 
between the Protist kingdom on the one hand, and the 
animal and vegetable kingdom on the other, must be just 
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as vain as the earlier endeavour in respect to the two 
latter kingdoms. 

This mode of regarding the matter ia also the only one 
which can be approved by geology. Whilst the ten-estrial 
creation now subsists by tlie equilibrium of the produc- 
tions of the animal and vegetable kingdom, manifestly the 
first fonndation-.stoiie of organic nature could only be laid 
by such beings as contained this equilibrium in thimsdvea, 
and accordingly stood still at the point of indifference be- 
tween animal and vegetibla One of the most important 
of tliese wonderful beings, to which the history of this earth 
appears to owe the w}iole chalk formation, has been dragged 
to light by recent explorations of tlie sea-depths, and been 
called Bathybius. In what way this slimy gelatinous net 
with interspersed protoplasmic nuclei filling up the sea- 
bottom, and secreting little heaps of microscopic calca- 
reous shells (Coccoliths) is fed and thrives in tlje absence 
of every ray of light, is up to this time a riddle. Only 
from such an insignificant commencement could the de- 
velopment begin on different sides, in that mnriue animals 
arose, which lived on these nndifferentiated Protista (Po- 
lyps, &c.), and 83 their counterpoise die llrst stages of de- 
cided vegetable strnctures became possible. The more the 
two kingdoms became peopled, the more were means of anb- 
sistencD placed at the disposal of the higher animal classes, 
the more higher classes of vegetable could again exist on 
the living and dead products of these animals, and the 
evolution thus kept pace in the two kingdoms, as geology 
teaches, whilst within each kingdom the lower grades gene- 
rally always preceded the higher. From this one should, 
however, draw the conclusion that vegetable kingdom and 
animal kingdom are not subordinate, but co-ordinate de- 
partments of creation, and that the animal kingdom, when 
it holds itself entitled to take rank above the vegetable 
kingdom in virtue of the higher development of conscious- 
ness, owes this power entirely to the pre-eminence of the 
latter in organic refcTence, since the lutter forms for it the 
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materials, to the leisurely consumption of which it owes 
its own higher consciousness. If, now, the consumption 
of material, which is formed in foreign organisms, suEBees 
to define the action of parasitism (for the dwelling of tlie 
parasite is indifferent, as, for example, the chamber- bug), 
the animal kingdom as a whole may he called a parasite 
of the vegetable kingdom. In this respect the animal 
kingdom resembles the great class of fungi, which, al- 
though, according to morphological analogies, hitherto 
reckoned to plants, yet can only be termed vegetable pani- 
sites. There are wanting to them, namely, the vegetable 
" philosopher's ,3tone," the arcanum, by whose help tlie 
vegetable converts inorganic matter into organic chioro- 
pKyll, and they are therefore just as much as the animal 
kingdom consigned to the consumption of ready-formed 
organic matter. 

This contrast of formation and consumption is now, 
however, not to he taken so strictly, as it the plant merdy 
produced, the animal merely consumed, rather do we see 
in every animal also processes partly of the higher elabo- 
ration of received material {e.g., the formation of cerebral 
fats), partly of the conversion of the same without relapse, 
partly of decomposition and recomposiiion in the course 
of the process of digestion and assimilation. On the other 
hand, we see in every plant a consumption here and there 
of the products, which it has itself formed at other places 
(we have only to think of the processes of retrogression in 
flowers, their inspiration of oxygon and excretion of car- 
honio acid). In yeast, fungi, and some other uuicelluhir 
plants, we even find a remarkable ambiguity of such 
a kind, that they are able to take np, indeed, the nitrogen 
requisite for their organic production from ammonia, tlie 
carbon, however, only from higher ternary combinations. 
There can, accordingly, on both sides be a dispute only of a 
more or less; every animal is in part of vegetable, every plant, 
in pai't, of animal nature ; where one side clearly dominates 
the other, we rightly term the whole according to that 
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side; but where both are in tolerable equipoise, & one- 
Bided designation ia difficult — nay, even inadmissible. 
We can now also find it no longer wonderful, if one 
and the same being exhibits for one part of its life an 
eminently vegetable, during another part an eminently 
animal nature. There is no greater metamorphosis at 
those stages near the point of indifference, than that of 
insects, frogs, or fishes. Certainly, whoever regards 
animals as animated organisms, but pUnts as merely 
empty soulless husks, such an one must be brought to 
despair by that finctuatiou of the boundary of the two 
kingdoms, and the harmless passing over from the one to 
the other. We shall, however, see in theso facta, in con- 
junction with the previous considerations of this chapter, 
only one more proof that plant and animal have much 
more in common than our age is accustomed to suppose. 

As concerns the external general form, plants lose at 
lower stages their foliate type, and assume simply articu- 
lated, or rotundate, more or less enclosed forms {e.g., Con- 
fervse, TungiJ. On the other hand one finds striking 
similarities with higher vegetable forms among the lower 
animals. " Some (coral animals) grow as leaves rolled one 
over another, like a cabbage-head, others consist of deli- 
cate, crisp, irregularly arranged leaflets. The surface of 
every leaf is covered by polyp-blossoms, by whose growth 
and secretion it has arisen, Not less may we detect 
resemblances with an oak or acanthus twig, with fungi, 
mosses, and lichens" (Dana in Schleiden's and Froriep's 
Not., 1847, June No. 48). 

The chemical substances can certainly not establish a. 
difference. Linnaeus thought we must regard several cal- 
careous marine plants, such as corallines, as animals, just 
because he regarded the formation of chalk as a monopoly 
of the animal kingdom. Sihcious coats of mail are found 
both in vegetable (Diatomaceae) as in animal (Infusoria) 
organisms. The similarity of the vegetable and animal 
proteids is well known; the Fungi especially are rich in 
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animal-lika compoiiDds; in the mantle of the Ascidiana 
and other salpae-like Tunicata is found ligneous fibre ; 
chlorophyll (leaf - green) has been proved to exist in 
TurbeUariae (rotifers) and in Infusoria. 

Often different species of a genus were reckoned partly 
to the vegetable kingdom, partly to the animal kiugdom, 
e.ff., the species of Akyonium are all in the main of so 
similar a nature, that Linnaeus certainly was not wrong 
Jo including them in one genus. Nevertheless, some 
of them are the not inaptly named Animalia amiigita 
(according to Pallas), which accordingly are very well 
ranked among the Amorjiliozoaria, e.g., Alcyoniiim eidaris 
(Donati), a/donium (Leba), and fid/orme (Sotander, Ellis, 
aad Marsigli), Others were generally reckoned to the 
vegetable world, thus, especially, e.g., several specimens of 
the synonymous genus Peziza, so rich in species. In yet 
others not only the animal, but even the polyp nature is 
BO decidedly evinced, that they have been separated from 
the Sponges and ranked among the Polypifera at the 
same time with the addition of a second generic name, so 
that Zohdaria digitata, palmata, and arborca, from the 
Alcyonaria of the animal corals, are synonymous with Alcy- 
onium lobatum., patmaium, and arborcum. The primaeval 
species Manoji pezisa is compounded of an animal and a 
plant name. Here we find only phenomena from other 
departments of the animal kingdom again, where, eg., 
some rotifers are reckoned to the worms, others to the 
infusoria, a species Cercaria to the worms, other speciea 
of the same genus to the spermatozoids (?) 

The small vesicles of which the red-colouring matter 
of snow consists (Protococcus nivalis), were regarded by 
Agardh, Decandolle, Hooker, Uiiger, Martin, Harvey, 
Ehrenberg, as Algae ; the latter sowed them even on fresh 
snow and observed their propagation ; the tiny young 
plauta bore a 6nely-grained, lobed receptacle and rootlets, 
but no trace of animal character. Voigt and Meyen 
Bubseqaently found, that the red-colounng matter pre- 
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sented rallior the form nnil iiiovonieiit of infusoria, and 
Shuttleworth finally distinguished ilierein partly A!gae, 
partly Infusoria. These coutradictions are cleared up by 
Flotow's careful observations on a quite allied little plant 
or animal (Rcematococcus pluvialis) living in rain-water. 
This showed at first merely a vegetable nature, was con- 
verted however in icftisions under suitable circumstances 
by different intermediate steps clearly traceable, into an 
inf uaorj" animalcule (Astasia pluvialis) with proboacidiform, 
sometimes even furcate feelers and all the Bigns of inde- 
pendent movement. Shuttleworth'a Astasia nivalis showed 
itself related in red snow. Kiitzing (" On the Metamor- 
phosis of Infusoria into the lower forms of Algae, Nord- 
hausen 1844") observed, that the infusorium Chlaviido- 
Tuonas puhiscukiB changed many times, e.g., into a decided 
species of Algae, Stygtolconiuvk siellare, and into other 
formations of an algous character, which certainly in 
form partially resembled sedentary forms of infusoria 
(Tetraspora lubrica or 3elatinosa,PalmeUa lotryoides, species 
of Frotocoecus and Gygts). The same asserts the conversion 
of the infusorium Eachelys pulviscutus into a Protococcua 
and finally into an Oscillatoria, In a whole series of algae 
{Zoospcrmae) and yet other lower plants (Fungi, Star-jelly), 
the germinal granules, spores or sporidia have an infuao- 
rian-like form, and move by means of cilia or whip- 
shaped organs, and there are even certain forms aiuong 
them, which Ehrenberg recognised as infusoria. An alto- 
gether similar state of things is observed in the embryos 
of many polyps and Medusie, they too go through a 
period, in which by means of cilia they produce a simul- 
taneous rotatory and progressive movement, before they 
settle themselves for further evolution, they liave also the 
form of infusoria and no mouth. Unger {" The Plant in 
the Moment of becoming Animal ") observed of the 
sporidia of a small Alga (Vavchcria davala, or Ectosperma ■ 
clavata), that, when liberated from the mother cell, they at 
first raise themselves in the water and revolve several 
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in quick movement similar to an infusorium, tliat 
len moments oE repose arbitrarily alternate with move- 
ment, and that they carefully avoid all obstacles in the 
most surprising manner, wind themselves extremely 
cleverly through the threads of t)ie Vaucheria, aud always 
avoid each other in such a way that two never collide. 

The emission of mucilaginous fdameuta indistinctly 
formed and again coalescing, which is characteristic of 
many kinds of inferior animals, is also found in certain 
plants {ilyxomycdcs). — A small thread-like species of Algfe 
exhibits, as long as it actively vegetates, a threefold move- 
ment — an alternating slight curvature of the anterior fila- 
lent, a half-penduluus, self-elastic, to-and-fro bending of 
le antei'ior half, and a gradual advance. " These move- 
lioents have something strange, I miglit say uncanny, about 
them" {Schleiden, Gruudzuge, ii. 549). The Oscillatoriiu 
and the Zoospores of several kinds of alga: {c.g., VaucJieria 
stssilis) move Just like polyps to the illuniinated part of 
the vessel; other Zoospores (e.i/., of Ulothruc speeiosa) flee 
from the same, yet others (those of the families of SU- 
phanasttura) avoid both intense illumination and darkness, 
and collect at semi-dark places. — Pandorine, an Alga 
living in fresh-water pools, alfords an example of the 
family of the Volvocinea; ; it consists of sixteen pyramidal 
^jells, which, with their bases turned outwards, form by their 

ise attachment to one another an ovate collective body. 

'ery cell has at iu base a colourless spot on which rest 

iveral cilia, by means of which the organism swims about, 
im this mobility its animal nature was for a long time 

[erred, and Ehreuberg called the red pigment granule 
(bond beside each ciliated part, an eye, 

We see that all the marks which have been set up 
on differant sides as decisive do not hold, such as partial 
or total locomotion, spontaneous movement, morphological 
and chemical differences, mouth and stomach. As con- 
cerns the oral aperture, it is iu the sea-blubber {RJtiws- 

Ota Cuvien), a Medusa of the Mediterranean one to two 
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^^M feet in diameter, replaced by numerous openings and 

^^M canals in its eight arms; further, & mouth 13 entirely 

^^H wanting in many intestinal worms, Cercariic, infusorin, 

^^m and embryos ; the Gregarina;, which are founJ in abund- 

^^M ance as parasites in the digestive canals of insects and 

^H other animals, have not only no oral aperture, hut also no 

^^M cilia — no visible organs at all ; they are simply cells with 

^^M visible nuclei. To speak of a stomach where the mouth 

^^B is wanting is without meaning, for then we may call the 

^^M interior of every cell its stomach. 

^^M These statements may suffice to justify the previoos 

^^1 general remarks, — What is now contributed by this exa- 

^H mination to the solution of the question regarding the 

^^M consciousness of plants is as follows : — We have seen that 

^H^ plant and animal have something distinct, somewhat in 

7 common, and that we may fairly well collect the total of 
the common characters, if in both kingdoms we descend 
so far down the scale of organisation, until we come to 
those structures where the differences disappear, and essen- 
tially only the common element remains. If we now find 
that in this common element sensation and eousciousness is 
still included, that thus the lowest vegetable organisms 
possess sensation and consciousness, we shall look round 
for the material conditions to which here sensation and 
consciousness appear to be linked; and supposing these 
material conditions are fulfilled in higher plants in the 
same or still higher degree, we shall consider oui-selves 

L warranted in ascribing also to the higher plants a similar, 
but higher, measure of sensation and conscious ness to that 
which we may suppose to exist in those lower ones. Since 
we do not directly know how the phut feels, but only how 
we ourselves feel, we descend the animal scale guided by 
analogy, turn round again at the indifference-point of 
animal and plant, which forms the connecting link between 
the two kingdoms, aud likewise under the guidance of 
analogy ascend the scale of plants. 
Further, we call to mind the result of the conclusion of 
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tJie first introductoty chapter and of C. Chap, ii!., accord- 
ing to which each sensation excited by material movement, 
B3 soon as it at all arises, also arises consciously, whilst if 
the material movement lies below the threshold of stimii- 
tatiou, not only no conscious, but altogether no sensation 
at all comes to pass. So far then as wc can trace signs of 
a sensation excited by material stimuli, so far shall we also 
be ohliged to regard sensation as conscious, and thns must 
allow the existence of a consciousness, no matter how 
l)aiTen its content may be. 

We must here recur once more to the already frequently 
repelled prejudice (comp. A. Chap. viL i. a,, vol. i. pp. 173, 
174). according to which nerves are the conditio sine qua non 
of sensation. That on this globe, and up to this time, they 
are the form of matter most suited to the production of 
sensation is certainly not to be doubted. It by no means, 
kowever, follows from that that they are the sole form ; 
On the contrary, a multitude of facts prove that other 
forms may be substituted for them. The tactile papillae 
in the epidermis are found at several parts of the body at 
tolerably wide intervals (as the sizes of the ellipses prove, 
Tithin which two contacts are felt as one). Nevertheless 
every spot uf tiie skin is alike sensitive, even to thermal 
and chemical stinmli, where the mere propagation of 
mechanical pressure or conduction of heat is excluded, 
Iturdach states that even nerveless parts of the human 
body may become sensitive as soon as, with increased 
Mood-pressure and loosening of the tissue, their vitality 
is increased; so that, cj?., the new flesh formed in heal- 
ing wounds may be higlily sensitive without any nerves, 
and an inllammation of the nerveless cartilage and 
Jtid&eys may be even much more jiaiuful than an inOam- 
malioa of the nerves themselves. Wundt shows (lieitriige, 
pp. 392-395) that these pains are always accompanied 
ty specific organic sensations. Here certainly the pain 
of which the man is conscious is localised only in the 
brain, but the uerve-like function of those parts is 
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thereby proved, i.c., their capacity to pnipagale curreiita 
of molecular vibrations which are similar to those iii 
nerves. Where, however, forms of vibration exist eimi- 
lar to those of the nerves, they will also excite sensatioua 
which are similar to those exciteJ by nerves, supposiuy 
tliat they do not lie beneath the threshold of stimula- 
tion The latter is in no case to be assumed, siuco 
the part reaching the brain after so great a resistance 
causes still so many violent paiua. Further, we have 
often seen the miud act on ilie body without nerves ; e.g., 
in the embryonic states before elaboration of the nerves, 
in the action of the nerves heyoud their own limits in 
muscles, secreting glands, everywhere where the mass of 
the organs concerned must themselves undertake the last 
portion of the conduction, in the sudden turning grey of 
the hair after emotion, &c. But now, if tlie mind can act 
upon the body even without or beyond the nerves, yet in 
the thoroughgoing reciprocal action of the relation of body 
and mind, the body also, without or beyoud the nerves, 
can act upon the mind, i.e., evoke sensation. 

Then it is almost certain that tlie lowest animals (polype, 
infusuria, several intestinal worms) have no nerves, for 
nerves and muscles go everywhere hand in hand; and 
according to Dujardiu and Ecker they have no muscles at 
all : in place of muscular fibrine and nerve matter, only 
the fibroine of Mulder is found in them. This substance 
comports itself pretty much as the neoplasm of wounds, 
and is therefore at the present time generally called pro- 
toplasm. It is becoming continually clearer that the 
pro])er support of life is in every cell its protoplasm, and 
that the protoplasm of the cells of the grey matter of tho 
brain, mediating the lughest functions of thought, is alto- 
gether not different in type,, but only in degree, from the pro- 
toplasm of the lowest organisms. This nitrogenous, albu- 
minous substance, called protoplasm, is thus the special 
substance in which the organic and motor acts of will 
qf the animal mind operate in conformity with its ends^ 
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in it alone cftn we therefore look for tbat constitution of 
organic matter, whicli is adapted and able to allow material 
elTects to directly influence the mind. 

Add to that the relatively high psychical manifestations 
of these animals ; for the fresh-water polyp distinguishes, 
i-ven at the distance of a tew lines, a living infusorium, 
a vegetahle, a dead nnd an inorganic object Of all these 
he only draws to himself the first mentioned by 11 ■whirl- 
pool created by liis arms, whilst he does not trouble about 
the others; or it lie by chance grasps one of them, he 
immediately lets it go again. The polyp must thus, in- 
deed, have different perceptions of these different things, 
and these can only be given as sensations above the thres- 
hold, i.e., as conscious sensations. Further, it moves out 
of the shadow towards the part of the vessel illuminated 
by the sun, and often two polyps struggle over their prey. 
The latter is only possible if the polyp possesses the con- 
sciousness that the other will deprive hiiu of his booty. 
If, then, a. nerveless animal displays such high manifesta- 
tions of cousciousness, we should not be surprised to find 
manifestations of consciousness at the next lower grade 
of the infusoria, and its many lower plants at the eann: 
level. This,however,one would hardly venture to maintain, 
that with the penultimate animal grade sensation and con- 
sciousness ceases ; for why precisely at the penultimate, 
which yet exhibits so rich a content of consciousness that 
indefinitely many poorer stages can be imagined b^ifore com- 
plete disappearance, to which nothing in the woiM would 
correspond except just those infusoria aud simple plants ? 
In fact, liowever, a more exact observation of the lowest 
nnimal genera of all renders evident quite distinct percep- 
tions, as follows from tlie appropriate use of the given (per- 
ceived) circumstances far tlie vital purposes of the animal. 
T need only mention the manifestly voluntary movements 
of Arcrlla vtiljarie by means of appropriately developetl 
nir-bubbles (in voL i. pp, 93-95). 

What uiakcs the protoplasm of nerves so well adapted 
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ijotli lur mcdiatin^j tlie execution of acts of will and for tlie 
production of sensations ia the semi-fluid consistency of tlie 
whole mass, which furthers the displacement and rotation 
of the luolecules, and the polar nature of the individual 
molecule, which has a high degree of chemical organisa- 
tion of matter for its condition. The former is equally 
well shown by the protoplasm of lower animals and 
plants. lu every cell there is to he made out at least a 
lluid content and a solid wall, commonly also a nucleus; 
both the nucleus, or at any rate its environment, as well | 
as the boundary of wall aud content, frequently, however, 
the whole content of the cell, exhibit this semi-fluid con- 
sistency of high chemical organisation, from which physical 
and chemical elements one may conclude with probability 
to ft polar constitution of the molecules, if also in a less , 
degree than in nerves, and of the central ganglion cells, 
which likewise consist of nucleus, wall, and content, espe- 
cially if one takes note of the phenomena of contraction of | 
all animal and vegetable protoplasm after electrical stimula- J 
tion. These conditions, however, recur in all properly living 
parts of higher plants, probably even in heightened forms, 
since the chemical organisation of matter manifestly in- 
creases in higher organisms, but in no case sinks. But' 
quite specially vegetable protoplasm, which, as we have 
seen, brings to pass the quick reflex movements of the 
higher plants, shows apparently a perfect identity with 
the protoplasm of the I'totista and lowest animals, as 14 
proved by the same behaviour with respect to the most 
different stimuli and narcotics. This protoplasm has, 
however, also in kii/Iia' animals a very wide distribution ; 
and if attention was at first turned to its vital action by 
those examples, where its movements achieve results which 
become visible and startling even to the naked eye. at tlie 
present moment vegetable physiology already studies with 
zeal the movements of protoplasm going on within the 
rdls on the irritation of light, heat, and other stimuli, 
which manifestly stand iu the tIo=est rtlation tu the life 
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and propagation of the cells.' There is thus quite certainly 
no ground for ibe assertion that, the sensation and the 
consciousness of higher plants stand below that of the 
lowest plants and animals ; on the contrary, we may pre- 
sume that, although the total nail partial mobility of plants 
of higher forms decreases in cuuformity with their vilal 
conditions, the sensations, at least in certain privileged 
parts, rank above that of the lower plants. 

The lower we descend in the animal scale, the more 
does the importance of the sensations related to diges- 
tion and the genilal region increase in comparison with 
those arising from outer stimuli. In plants where the 
surface is more and more secluded from the insignificant 
external stimuli, this augmentation will go still further. 
For the plant, the outer world, except light and the 
chemical constitution of the atmosphere, ia continually 
losing all interest, and we only owe to special coses the 
knowledge that also higher plants take notice of certain 
events which obtain for them importance, ci/., the plants 
wluch capture insects, of stimuli which affect the leaves, 
the climbers of supports, &c. 

After the foregoing it will no longer surprise us if we 
attribute to plants a sensation (and of course conscious ' 
sensation) of the stimuli on which they, whether reflec- 
tonally or instinctively, react ; if we assert that the 



' Ai in lower uiiiiiala {e.!/., AnUD- 
tw), to alio in ths protoplasm of 
living »^{eUble cells, there are to 
bu diitinguiahed m state of activity 
and aaother of pprCect rest, which 
may alternate with one nuotber 
even leveril timciL AtthoUL-h both 
■tatea unifonaly belong to li/c, yet 
only in the fmtnGi does there ap- 
potr to be preaenC a distinct sen- 
■ibilily, wherisaa there is in the latter 
4 lolreriDg nf irritability, which re- 
•emblea the anicHtheaia of proto- 
|)lann brought about by narcotio 
vapoan, and perbap* forma an 
analu^e of aaimaJ ulev]), ur itill 



better of hibematioo. Aa certain 
infuBoria. after a period of active 
vitality, enter upcn a period of in- 
crustation, to aUo do DiBjiy vegetable 
celU that at maturity surround them- 
eetvetvith a thicker cell-TaU,vhich 
cell -wall may even remain after 
their death {e.g., ligueoui cells). 
The acme of seniibility in every 
vegetable coll one muit tberefora 
only seek in a particular, lome- 
timei perhaps veiy short, epoch of 
their life, which form 9 the culmi- 
nating point of their vital activity, 
and accordingly for the most put 
fails into their youthful period 
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Oscillatoria as well as the polyp /eels li'^ht if it wandera 
towards the illuminated part of its vessel, and that just 
in the same way the vine-leaf feels the light, to which it 
cudeavoura by all means to turn its right side, and every 
flower feels tlie light, to which it on expanding turns its 
tiny head. We maintain that the leaf of the Dionasa and of 
the Mimosa pu<lica feds the strugsling of the insect before 
it reacts on tliis sensation by folding up ; for it lies indeed 
in the notion of reflex action, as a psychical reaction, that 
a psychical perception must precede the same. This is, 
liowever, conscious sensation. We further maintain that 
the plant has a sensation of the physical events of the 
organisation which answer to animal digestion and of 
sexual life ; that the latter especially takes place in parts 
where the higher vitality of vegetable existence is con- 
centrated, where the plastic activity during flowering 
time effects no longer compounding, but decompounding 
chemical processes (as the inhaling of oxygen and exhal- 
ing of carbonic acid of the flowers proves) ; whence it fol- 
lows that here the formative forces have withdrawn from 
material construction into a certain animal-like internali- 
sation, and become disposable for more receptive processes. 
That the content of this consciousness must always be 
still very poor, much poorer, f.g., than tliat of the wretch- 
edest worm, hardly admits of doubt; for whence should 
wealth and definiteness come, such as is afforded the 
animals through the lowest sense-organs ? 

We have thus, in fact, found consciousness in the plant. 
But now how far can a "unity of consciousness exist in 
the plant ? — We have seen that the unity of the con- 
sciousness of two ideas or sensations depends on the pos- 
sibility of comparison, and this on the presence of a suHi- 
cient communication between the two places producing 
sensation. The question then is this : Does such a com- 
munication exist ill the plant? Already in the animal 
the converse between different nerve-centres, although 
mediated by nerve-cords, was exceedingly deficient 
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and the uuity of consciousness in fact only extant for 
very energetic excitements. The velocity ot propaga- 
tion of the nerve-eurrent in man, acconiing to Heluiholtz, 
iimounts to about a hundri;d fuet iu a second ; tliat in th:; 
Mimosa pudica, as befure mentioned, only to a few milli- 
metera. One can draw from these velocities a tolerable 
conclusion as to the resisionces to conduction, and accord- 
ingly to the disturbances and changes of the propagated 
results. It is possible that the spiral vessels serve such 
purposes of communication, but it is not proven. At all 
events, with regard to the unity of consciousness of two 
neighbouring anthers, the connection must be infinitely 
weaker than with that of brain and ganglia in man. A 
suEGciently fitithful and strong conduction will always 
only be able to exUt between the parts lying quite near to 
one another. I would not affirm that one is at liberty to 
speak of tiie indivisible consciousness of a flower. — hardly ( 
perhaps of that of a stamen. The plant does not, how- 
ever, need such a unity of consciousness as the animal ; it 
needs to institute no comparisons, and does not need to 
reflect on its actions. It needs only surrender itself to the 
single sensations, and let the same serve as motives for 
the incursions of the Unconscious. Then have these 
fulfilled their purpose ; and this is accomplished just as 
well by sensations with separate consciousness as by those 
with one indivisible consciousness. 



MATTER AS WILL AND IDEA. 

Physical science ia concerned with three inter-connected 
objects: laws, forces, and matter. This division ia entirely 
deserving of approval, for it summarily embraces different 
groups of phenomena under single points of view and 
facilitates expression. The question now ia, whether these 
three are really of different nature ; or whether, strictly 
speaking, they are only one, which, looked at merely from 
different points of view, appears in three different modes? 
Of the laws this may wi:ll be allowed without discussion, 
for it is obvious that they are not existences iiovering in 
tlie air, but mere abstractions of forces and substances. 
Only because this force and this matter are so and so, only 
on that account do they act in a particular manner; and 
as often as we meet with such a force, we must find it 
acting in just such a way. This constancy of the so- 
acting, however, it is wliich we call Law. This relation 
is also pretty generally acknowleilged, and we hear, in 
fact, materialists always speak of force and mailer as 
their priucipia, as something which of course includes 
laws. We have in C. Chap, ii, defended Materialism, 
so far as it maintains organised matter to be the conditu) 
siTie qua non of conscious mental activity ; we have in the 
preceding inquiries established an unconscious psychical 
principle as superior to matter, and thcre^iy already shown 
the one-sidedneas of that Materialism which knows no 
other than material principles. We have now arrived at 
the point where wo must occupy ourselves with that. 
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which tliia one-sided Materialism sets up as exclusivo 
principles of all existence, i.e., as pbilosophical first prin- 
cipies, /orce and matter.'^ 

Ishouldconsiderit useless to enter here into a dialectical 
discussion nf these conceptions ; one would thereby neither 
be sure of actually Lreating of precisely the same notiou 
as Materialism, nor vould a materialist ever be induced 
to change his opinion by such a method, I hold the deep- 
ening of the natural scientific investigation of matter to be 
the only suitable course. It is true the future may yet 
bring inestimable light in this direction which we have 
not hitherto suspected, yet I believe that the outlines of 
the only possible mode of appruhendiny Matter are not only 
rendered so certain by the most rcceut results of physics 
and chemistry that no time will ever shake them, but that 
they offer also perfectly satisfactory resting-places for 
penetrating into the Inst depths of this mystery. If this 



' Ai we abnll <ice thM Tnrce iq 
imij • pseudo-materialistic, but in 
fa«t a tpirituntiatiu principle, the 
eotiBequetitial KfuteriiJiBm, which, 
however, hu been nowhere tdvo- 
calcd In tliia form, thould before 
all thingi (Ivny force, i.e., regnrd 
Motion an an ultimate, requirint; 
no eirplaiuitiiiii, u an eternal and 
original qaality of ninttcr. Thu 
draumitancc that manj^ deriVBtivB 

pnlniiin butween wirea travemed by 
galvaolc currents) are, in fact, only 
(oulta uf pvculiar combinations at 
movement, might hJuO! iu to go 
farther on this road, and to try, 
wbetbll alto the elementory forces 
of the ^neral attmcti'in of masacs 
(gravitation) and of rtpulaion in 
Mhcr could be (Explained ui rei^lts 
n( the forms of movement For this 
{HitposB the ether is &nt of all 
ilenled, and a filling of B{iace with 
vety mrefied guses supposed : then 
repuhiion is regarded as a result of 
h««t -vibrations, and finally gravita- 
tion la sought to be ciplnined cither 
acO'inliu^totbcanaliTo'^ol tlituttroc- 



tionof B,i1vii,io™rwnUa,»bye- 
product of transverse (heat or other) 
vibrat[on»,orasB phenomenon result- 
ing from the repulsion of peripheral 
strata. (In both cases, oertainly, 
gravitation would not be propor- 
tional to the mass of a body, but 
to its plane of intersection at right 
angles to the direction of gravita- 
tion.] The whole theory is still too 
much in an embryonic condition t» 
admit of criticism. Only this much 
stands firm, that maltrr, with all {t> 
contradictions, to be pointed out 
farther on, is here indlipeiuiable, 
sinco possibly force, but not motion 
itself, may b« the mobile, and that 
accordingly this theory stops at 
tico incomprehensible principle!, 
matter and motion ; whiUt we get 
along with force alunt, which ii 
free from the contradictions iiF 
matter, and is it»elf again not an 
incumprehensibls ultimate, but re 
solvable into the spiritual principle.^ 
will and idea ; thus in this manner 
closely joins the material world 
with the spiritual as consubstaa- 
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has not been the case hitherto, or at least not yet on tho 
jiart of piiysi(;:il science, the reason simply is thiit physic:*! 
science has at bottom always only so far an interest in 
liypotheses as the latter either aironl it guidance to new 
experiments, or as they are indispensable for the applica- 
tion of the calculus: in what goes heyond that it sees 
no praetir.al value, and therefore is indi fib rent to it. We 
shall tlius have first to recapitulate what physical science 
knows of the constitution of matter, and tlie forces inher- 
ing therein, and then see whether these results are capable 
of being fathomed in a simple and nnforced war. 

If we imagine a chemically hutnogeneous body, ry., 
chalk, continuously divided, we arrive at parts of a certain 
size which cannot be further divided if ihfij arc to remain 
chalk; if we succeed in splitting thera up, we get as 
separate portions one part carbonic acid and one part 
lime. These smallest parts of a body arc called molecules.' 
These net in different directions with different force, be- 
cause they have in general the crystalline ground-form of 
the particular chemical substance, or such an one from 
which this can be easily formed. Tlie molecules of different 
substances are thi^ distinguished by different fonns, also, 
moreover, by different weight (molecular weight) ; on the 
oiher hand, in their grouping into bodies in tlie gaseous 
state tliey fill equal spaces wiih eiinal temperature. If 
two bodies of different kinds come together, the forces of 
the molecules differently active in different directions, 
iiiutualiy disturb one another at the bordprs of both 

n Kference to the pn.-sent chapter. 
iiT eiwy, "DvaamiHm BndAtomiiiin 
Kmit. Ulrirf. Fwhner)," in the 
Jri Phil. Ablandh,, No. vif.— In 
thii- pl»ca only this much need Ire 
I reier in teonner'n memoir "Uu reniiirked by w»y of preliininuy, 
thu Fhyrical And Philosuphicnl that the ipUtting up intoutoiiM in 
Atnmic Thwiry" (Leipzig, 1855). nmetaphysicsl •enae rcpreient* nn- 
■iipeciBlly pp. tS-6j and Ii9-i4[, thing etia thnn the EpccJAl fnrni in 
ullhough aincc theu the physfral wlii^, in the department of matter, 
ntomio theory has been vcn' much the ^vncral philonophicBl principle 
further developed bv the wnrking "' Itutitidvaliim obtaint it* renlfm- 
uut of Hic Thuory of Ui:at Cump., lion. 



' Not to be confuBed with ntom^ 
AA is dnna b; the older physiciitg. 
I'liilosopbicnl readers who coma to 
thin chapter with a certain prejudice 
ngamrt the physical atniiu'o theory, 
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bodies ill ibeii- conditious of equilibrium, wLicb disturb- 
ances are presented as electrical excitement, or are pro- 
pagated as galvanic vibratious; if the disturbnuce is sufli- 
ciently strong', a permanent rearmngement and chemical 
union of llie different molecules into more compound mole- 
cules takes place. The various chemical cotupounds are 
distinguished by tlie number and position of the combin- 
ing molecules. Tliose molecules which we have not as 
yet succeeded in decomposing we call chemically simplt, 
although we know with tolerable cert:iinty of several that 
they are compound (c.y., iodine, tromine, cldorino are pos- 
sibly combiuutions of oxygen, as the change of their spectra 
at very high temperatures appears to indicate ; the metals 
perhaps are all combinations of hydrogen), so that possibly 
the number of chemical elements moy be very mucli 
simplilied. Moreover, modern chemistry distinguishes the 
elementary molecules according lo their behaviour iu 
chemical combinations into univalent and multivalent 
molecules, and conceives the latter as compounds of seveml 
equivalent parts, each of which is chemically equivalent 
to a univalent molecule. It calls these parts atoms, and 
their relative weiglits atomic weights. But already this 
difference of weight proves that even these chemical atoms 
can just as little be tiiu idtimate elements of matter as the 
chemical molecules iu their manifold morphological funda- 
mental forms. The simple numerical relations of the atomic 
weights permit us to conclude that all these parts of mattur 
are iu the last resort only different dispositions of a varied 
number uf homogeneous primitive elements or primitive 
atoms, as only in this way does the agreement of tlie atomic 
weights with the specific heat and that of the molecular 
weight with the specific weight of gases appear intelli- 
gible. These homogeneous primitive atoms, which I shall 
immediately call witliout ceremony atomic bodies, must 
net in all directions with equal force, and cau thus, if they 
are to be conceived as material, only be imagined splitrteal. 
Besides these hody-atoms there are ether-atoms, which 
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are distributed both in every body between tbe corporeal 
jdolecules and also between the heavenly bodies, aud 
which are perceived by tiieir property of radiating heat. 
(A certain part of the thermal scale is, owing to the 
structure of our eyes, only perceived by us as light) 
The ethereal atoms it is which, as environing envelopes of 
tbe corporeal molecules, produce electrical phenomena, and 
by revolution of the corporeal molecules (Ainjdre's mole- 
cular current) magnetic phenomena; furtlier, it is these 
which, in the mutual rebound of the molecule of a gas, cause 
tbe elastic repulsion ; in short, they are a hypothesis which 
is nowhere to be dispensed with when manifestations of 
energy are to he explained, in which, besides attraction 
according to the Newtonian law of gravitation, repellent 
forces also play a part. 

Bodies and corporeal atoms attract one another, and 
that too in the inverse square of their dislanee ; i.e., the 
force of a corporeal atom, in all directions of space taken 
together, remains equal at all distances. 

Ether and ethereal atoms repel one another, and that 
too iu the inverse ratio of a higher than the second power 
of the distance, the third at least; i.e., the force of an 
ethereal atom, in all directions of space taken together, 
increases at least iuvcrsely as the distance,' All body- 
atoms would converge to a point if the environing ether- 
atoms did not form, as it were, envelopes round every 
material molecule, preventing actual contact. Two ether- 
atoms can never collide, because their repulsion at infinitely 
small distances becomes infinitely great. Two body-atoms, 
however, could never separate again, supposing they once 
touched, because then their attraction would be infinitely 
great. Therefore tbe corporeal molecules must also be 

ACKirding to Briot (Lebrb. d. froiu the liws of the propagation of 

ban. Wiiroiethcorle. p. I7i\ the light in douUj .refracting □ledi>^ aa 

doubtful power of the distsTice miut f rum tbe absence of dispenioii in 

be even higher than tbe fourtli, if eiD]ity epocc, that it is probably tbe 

the transversal light- vibrations are eixth power of the distance to wbioh 

til propagate theni«elveH iti tbe me- the repulsion of the ethereal atonii 

(tiutn of tbe ether ; and it fotluws ii invcrsti; proportional. 
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Ifept asunder wiLbin the chemical combinations by ether- 
atoms, because they can again be separated by ethereal 
vibrations (heat, electricity). 

Body and etlier atoms probably repel one another at 
molecular tiistancos. It used to be assumed that they 
attracted one another at the ordinary molecular distances, 
and that this attraction was only converted into repulsion 
in the most immediate vicinity; this supposition is also 
still the common one in the elementary manuals. Tip to 
a certain point, the phenomena are equally well explained 
by either of the Li'potheses ; but since, for the sake of cal- 
culation, a decision must be made in favour of one, attrac- 
tion was acddentally chosen. Wiener has shown (comji. 
PoggendorfTs "Amalen," vol. cxviii. p. 79, and Wiener, 
"Die Grundziige tier Weltordnung," 6rst book) that the 
hypothesis of repulsion offers essential advantages for the 
explanation of the fluid state of aggregation, and that this 
generally agrees better with our other physical views. 
There is, according to this supposition, not as in liedten- 
bacher's " System of Dynaraids," a thick envelope of ether- 
atoma about every material molecule, but, on the contrary, 
the ether is tliinnest in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the corporeal molecules, accordingly thinner within the 
body than in empty space, because the densely packed 
corporeal molecules partially repel the ether. As we shall 
see later on that at all events attraction takes place at 
greater distances between body and ether atoms, the 
difference of the two opposed views in strictness only con- 
sists of a divergence in respect of the maijniiudc of that 
distance where attraction is converted into repulsion ; and, 
moreover, according to both views, this distance must be 
80 small that it must be designated molecular distance. 

The atomic theory, in the present phase of its develop- 
meot, explains in a surprising way the laws of heat and 
the different states of aggregation induced by changes 
of heat (see Wiener, " Grundziige der Weltordnung," first 
book ; and for a more mathematical treatment, Cli. Briot, 
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"Lelirlmcli der niecliauischen Wiirraetheorie "). It bas 
the advantage of representing all the many so-called forces 
of matter, as gravitation, elasticity, heat, galvanism, che- 
mistry, &c., as manifestations of molecular and atomic 
forces — i.e., that one also actually sees and calculates 
the evolution of the one from the other, — whereas that 
Dynamism, which, lilce the Kantian, will know nothing 
of atoms and atomic forces, only merely asserts the origin 
of the higher material forces from attraction and repulsion, 
hut cannot in tho least say how it coraes lo pass. — 

There still rem;iins one material force to be niuutioned, 
ris inertia, of which Atomism has hitherto wrongly denied 
that it comes under the conception of force, or which it 
has treated as an additional force, whereas it might have 
already learnt from Kant ("New System of Hest and 
Motion," comp. Kant's Wetke, vol v, pp. 282-284, 287- 
289, and 409-417) what vis ineriim is, namely, that it 
depends simply and entirely on. tJtc rcdprociti/ vr rclalivit}/ 
of ■mowiMnt, which had been previously clearly stated by 
Leibniz (Mathemat. Werke, vi. p. 252). To wit, if one 
imagines an atom alone in space, the notion of rest or 
motion cannot at all apply to the same, Iccausc it hus 
no definite plact in space; thus also cannot change this 
l>lace. Tliere is, accordingly, no absolute, but only rela- 
tive, rest and motion. It follows from that, that one 
has no more right to say, A moves towards 15, than B 
moves towards A ; the ball moves towards the target, 
than the target moves towards the ball; that thus the 
resistance which the target opposes to the ball is not 
so much a resistance of the resting as of the moved 
target, or its vi» vi'po. What here in the case of impact 
immediately strikes the eye takes i)]ace again in pushing 
and pulling, only as an integration of infinitely numerous 
single moments of repulsion or attraction of atoms and 
molecnles. In both cases the resistance of the vis imrti(e 
to be overcome depends on the reciprocity of attraction and 
repulsion and the relativity of motion. 
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To explain Inertia we tlms, in fact, need, not witbatand- 
iug that it itself acts aa aa opposing force, 110 tuib force; 
we can get along perfectly well with the attraction and 
repulsion of corporeal and ethereal atoma. — Let us now 
see how, on closer inspection, the principles previously 
adduced assume of themselves a simpler form. — 

If we imagine two corporeal atoms, A and B, they would 
even then still move towards one another it oTiiy A 
possessed attractive power; for in tliat A attracts the 
atom B, it necessarily, on account of the relativity of 
motion, just aa much moves towards B as it draws B 
towards itself, Tlie same holds good, liowever, for B. 
Since now both A and also B possess attraction, each 
of them produces the mutual approximation, thus their 
actual attraction will be the sum of their individual 
fotces. The eame holds good for the repulsion of ether- 
atoms. But now curiously one and the same corporeal 
atom is said to possess two opposite forces, namely, 
energy of attraction for corporeal atoms, and repulsive 
force for ether-atoms. An ether-utom has thus either a, 
corresponding Bpccial repulsive force for ether-atoms, and 
a tpeciai repulsive force for corporeal atoms ; or, however, 
ita repulsive force is equally great for corporeal and ether 
atoms, ie., one and Vie same The latter supposition has 
nothing against it ; it will therefore, as the simpler, iu any 
case deserve the preference, iorprincipia nontmnt multipli- 
eanda j>ra:ier naessitalcm. According to the latter assump- 
tion, tlieu, an etiier-atom i^ similarly repcllently related 
to every other atom, no matter what other forces may 
belong to this atom ; *.«., if a corporeal atom meets it, it 
repels this just as much as an ether-atom, no matter how 
great the force may be with which tlie corporeal atom 
repels the ether-atom, as compared with the repulsive force 
of an ether-atom. Of course the total muival repulsion is 
the sum of the two forces. But if the magnitude of the 
repellent force of the corporeal atom is indiflereut witti 
regard to the repulsive force of the ether-atom, it must 
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also be indifferent to it if this force becomes = 0, or if it 
irecomes negative, i.e., attractive, always supposing that the 
total repulsion of the two ia the sum of the siogle forces. 
In the latter case the total result would remain repulsion, 
as long as the repulsive force of the ether-atom is greater 
than the attractive force of the corporeal atom; in the 
converse case it would he attraction. But herewith we 
at once get rid of the unnatural assumption of two 
mutually contradictory forces in tliis corporeal atom ; for 
the repulsion between ethereal and corporeal atom remains 
as such for all small distances, when the repulsion of 
the former is stronger than the attraction of the 
latter, and the body-atom is similarly related to every 
other atom by attraction, just as the ether-atom is 
repellently related to eiici-y other atom in the same 
way. That, however, in fact, ethereal and corporeal atoms 
do not repel one another at all, but only at smaller, dis- 
tances, seems to me evidently to result from the follow- 
iog: The moierta^ system is unconditionally to be regarded 
as finite, both from A priori considerations and on astro- 
nomical grounds.^ The ether, however, must extend into 
the infinite, if there be no limit, where the attraction of 
all the corporeal atoms prevails over tbe repulsion of all 
the ether atoms ; a rotation of the system about one or 
more axes (so far as such an one is at all conceivable 
under the supposition of the relativity of motion) would 
only strengthen the continual efflux of the ether-atoms 
by centrifugal force; and even on tbe inadmissible as- 
sumption of an infinite number of ether-atoms to a finite 
number of corporeal atoms, tho constant efilux of ether- 
atoms in infinite space would induce a continuously in- 
creasing rarefaction of the ether in the world-system, for 
■which there is nothing to be said. 

Accordingly, if we are compelled by the finiteness of the 
material world-system to assume a definite ^jiiVe distance. 



> Comp. Ziillner, " Uebor die Nitar der Kometen," 3 AuS. 
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where the repnlsion of the ellier-atom from the corporeal 
atom is equal to Llie attraction of the corporeal atom to tlie 
ether-atom, we immediatnly get what we want, namely, 
that at less distances repulsion must prevail over attrac- 
tion, since the repulsion of the ether-atom diiniuislies 
much more quickly with diminution of the distance than 
the attraction of the corporeal atom. However, then, one 
may regard tlje matter, in every respect the simplest 
assumption most recommends itself, that the corporeal 
atom has onlj/ attractive force, the ether-atom only force 
of repulsion, which is unifm-mly manifested towards both 
kinds of atoms. At a particular distance (which mani- 
festly must be determined by the magnitude of the 
intended world) tlicy are equal to one another; the 
different law of tlieir change with the distauce causes 
at greater distances attraction, at lesser repulsion increas- 
ingly to predominate. At the distances at which they 
exist between the molecules of a body, repulsion probably 
immensely preponderates. Tliis is, however, also necessary 
if, according to the assumption of Wiener, the ether-atoms 
are distributed within the body /ar mere sparsdy than in 
empty space, and nevertheless must su&ice to hold in 
efuiliifrium the mutual attraction of the so thickly packed 
corporeal molecules. 

Since, if one steers clear of the contradiction of aa 
already existing, i.e., completed injinily, the number of the 
ether-atoms, as that of the corporeal atoms, must hejinilef 
we have no ground at all to assume that the number of 
both is different ; we may, on the contrary, rather hold 
them to be equal, since what the ether-atoms seem to 
gain in greater distribution through space the corporeal 
atoms acquire in density of cohesion. We have then for 
toery hody-aiam an ether-atom, which are distinguished, 
apart from the law of iheir change of force with distance, 
only by the positive aud negative direction of their forces. 
If one conceived every corporeal atom and every ethereal 
atom fused together, all force would suddenly disappear 
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from the world, for their antagonism would have been 
neutralised. Tims we see here the Bundering into a. polar 
diialism. lo be the principle which produces the maSerial 
world. 

Let ufl further inquire what we are to understand by 
the Toaes of a bod>/. We chiefly measure mass by weight. 
As Boon, however, as science reached the assumption of 
the ether, which, because it has no attraction, can also 
have no weight, it was necessary to take something elsa 
Instead of weight as the measure of mass, and, moreover, 
somewhat that is comm&n to ether and body; as such, only 
vis inertia is offered. But now, even if we can thns measurt 
mass, we atiU get no notion of mass unless we are content 
to grasp it as the unkruncn substratum of equal pei-gistent 
forces. But assuredly no one is really satisfied with this. 
I'liysical science explains mass to be the product ofvolumt 
and density, and this certainly leads to the mode in 
which all unprejudiced thinking conceives the notion 
of mass, provided that, in the explanation ot density, 
one avoids the circle and does not again employ the 
notion of mass. Then is density only to be apprehended 
is the keeping asunder of equivalent particles. If, now, 
the product of volume and density remain unchanged, 
it is clear that this is only possible by the number of 
equivalent particles remaining unchanged. We may then 
define m^ws absolutely as the number of equivaUvi particles, 
supposing that in all things to be compared we continue tha 
division until we everywhere come to equivalent particles. 
It is immediately evident that only the original atoms 
answer this requirement ; but this they really do : even 
the ethereal and corporeal atoms are to be regarded as 
equivalent, since each ether-atom just as much repels each 
body-atom as each ether-atom, and inversely; conse- 
quently the reciprocity of their forces, i.e., their ms inertier, 
is equal. We have, then, now to define the mass of a 
thing as the number of its atoms, and herewith furnish 
the only possible strictly scientific expression for that 
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wbicli cacli one more or less clearly conceives by tlie wonl 
mass. It follows, however, directly from this, thnt iheRi 
is no longer any sense in talking of the mass of an atom, 
for one would then have to imagine the same again de- 
cumposed into equivalent parts, and thereby would get no 
farther than one already is. One may possibly speak of 
the mass of a Trwlecule, for this just consists of atoms ; one 
may also say, by way of comparison, a corporeal molecule 
is of very much greater mass than an ether-atom ; hut the 
masses of two atoms cannot he compared, for each of them 
is the mass-unit. Further, it would bo conceivable that, 
without interposed cther-atoras, n body-atoms should unite 
into a single one, so as to become inseparable; then an 
ether-atom would lepel each of these united atoms with 
a single, the compound with ji-foUi force, and the com- 
pound would certainly have tlie mass n; hut just on 
that account would it be erroneous to call it One atom 
with 71-foId mass; there always remains, so long as the 
atoms are conceived as material, impenetrable balls, a com- 
plex of n atoms. — For the rest, we have no occasimi at all 
to believe in the real exiitonce of such direct fusions of 
body-atoms, for it is to be nssumed that the body-atoms 
iu the molecule of a so-called chemical element are just 
i;a much kept asunder by ether-atoms as the molecules o£ 
the chemical elements in the molecule of their chemical 
compound, which last is proved by this, that they may 
he again separated by ether-vibrations (heat, galvanism, 
&a,) With respect to the great dillerences of the atomic 
weights, we must also imagine the number of the hody- 
atoms united in an elementary molecule to bo vc7y great, 
in conformity with the fact that often hundreds of ele- 
mentaiy molecules are united in the molecule of a higher 
oiganic combioaiiun. 

The result of all this is, that the atom is the unit of 
which every mass is composed, just as all numbers are 
compounds of One; that it is therefore just as sensible 
to ask what is the mass of an atom as what is the num- 
ber ot unity. — 
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We come now to the last and most difficult question; 
la the atom anything else but force ? has the aLom sui- 
slance, and what are we to understand by this terra T — Let 
us recall the way in which we arrived at the atom. As 
children, we knock our heads and feel pain ; we touch 
things, and get visual and other impressions from them, 
i'or these instinctively localised projected perceptions we 
just as instinctively suppose causes which we call things. 
We suppose things outside us which act upon us, but 
especially that against wkich wc push outside we call 
matter or si^staiux. Science does not stop at this crude, 
iustinctively sensuous, and practically sufficing hypo- 
thesis, but pursues the causes of our perceptions /artAer, 
and examines them more carefully. It shows us thac 
visual perceptions are excited by ethereal vibrations, audi- 
tory perceptions by aerial vibrations, olfactory and gusta- 
tory perceptions by chemical vibrations in our se 
organs ; that thus aU these perceptions by no means 
concern a matter, but a motion, for whose explanation it 
must again suppose forces, wluch in the last resort turn 
out to be manifestations of combined molecular and atomic 
forces. It shows us further that the foundation of all o 
tactile perceptions, the so-calleil impenetrability o£ matter, 
or the resistance whicli it opposes to foreign bodies in 
attempting to approach beyond certain limits, may be 
t!ie result of the Ttpulsion of tlie etlter-atoms, which at 
iatinitely small distances become infinitely greater than 
the attractive force of the corporeal atoms; that, how- 
ever, a direct contact of the atoms, therefore an irapenetra- 
bility, not as consequence of force, but inhering in matter 
as such, nowhere occurs at all. All the explanations which 
> physical science gives or attempts to give rest on forces ; 
substance or matter remains thereby, at the most, 
spectre idly lurking in the background, which, however, 
is always ouly able to assert itself at pbscure places, where 
.the light of kimwledge has not yet penetrated ; the fur- 
ther knowledge, i.e., the explanation of phenomena, spreads 
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its light, the more in the course of history does matter, 
■which in the naive sensuons intuition stiU occupies the 
whole outer space of perception, withdraw into the back- 
groand. 

Never, however, as far as physical science reaches, or 
will reach, can it require anytbiiij; else than forces for its 
explanation. On flie contrary, where, at the present day, 
it wants the word substance, it understands thereby, as by *" 
matter, only a system of atomic forces, a dynamic system, 
and only employs the words substance and ■matter as indis- 
pensable summary si^ns or fortuula; for these systems of 
forces. 

As, now, scientific hypothesis should never extend far- 
ther than the need of explanation requires, but the concept 
Matter serves and can serve no scieutific need of expla- 
nation, it follows from this that a coucept Matter which 
means anything else than a system of forces has no war- 
rant and no place in physical science, since it has indeed 
itself proved all that which sensuous apprehension calls 
effects of matter to he ellccts of forces. 

Undoubtedly nothing is more difficult than to free our- 
selves from the immediate ideas of sense, which we have 
imbibed, as it were, with our mother's milk, which have 
been instinctively laid hold of as firat cnidi; but practi- 
cally sufficient hypotheses, and which by the habit of a 
lifetime have become a part of ourselves. There is need of 
industry, tranquillity, clearness, and force of thought to per- 
ceive the prejudices of sense and other prejudices of thought 
03 Buch ; still more courage does it require to break for 
good and nil with that which has been once surmounted 
in all its consequences; but even when one has done all 
this, there is still required an almost superhuman energy 
of intelligence and character never again to be prejudiced, 
or at least secretly influenced, by what has been absolutely 
discredited ; for there is no task more difficult than this, 
to conquer for ourselves only a full, negative freedom of 
thought. Precisely because the prejudices sprinjjing from 
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sense are not conscious conclusions of the understandin?, 
but instinctive, practically sufficing suggestions, are they 
so diHicnlt to be destroyeil and set aside by conscions 
thougliL One may say to oneself a thousand times that 
the moon at the horizon has the same angular magnitude, 
has the same apparent size, as high up in the sky ; that 
it is an error of the understanding to hold it to look 
smaller up in the sky than down at the level — the same 
error which does not allow the vault o£ heaven to appear 
as hemisphere, but as flattened spheroid — all that cannot 
bring a single individual to see the moon in both cases as 
of equal magnitude, just because, in spite of better con- 
scious knowledge, the instinctive assumption asserts itself. 

Such an instinctive prejudice springing from sensibility 
, is Matter. No natural philosopher has, in his science, 
anything to do with matter, except in so far as he decom- 
poses it into forces, whereby accordingly the apparent 
material effects turn out energies, i.e., matter is more and 
more resolved into force. Thus, even at the present day, 
few natural philosophers will be found who would grant 
the final consequence of their own science, that matter is 
nothing hut a system of forces ; and the reason of this lies 
simply in sensuous prejudice. One forgets that we indeed 
just as little directly perceive matter as atoms, but only 
its pi'eEsure, impact^ vibrations, &c. ; that this matter is 
indeed also merely a hypothesis, which must justify itself 
before the tribunal of physical science ; but this justifica- 
tion is not merely never forthcoming, hut instead of it after 
every inquiry instituted in any quarter whatsoever evapo- 
rates into forces. This is forgotten because one accident- 
ally knocks one's elbow, and instinctive sensibility shrieks 
at once "Matter " into the reasoning. — If, now, we seriously 
attack such a prejudice, it tries to maintain itself with 
sophisms ; the natural philosopher forgets the rules of his 
mcihod, and even advances i priori reasons in order only 
to save bis favourite prejudice. 

But then we heai- it exclaimed, " I cannot imagine force 
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vilhout matter; force must have a svhslratum by which, 
und an object on which, it acts, and just this is matter; 
force without matter is a nou-thing." — Let as also con- 
sider the d priori aide of the speculation, after having 
jierceived that on the empirical side the hypotlieais of a 
substance has no warrant. 

In the first place, it may be asserted that man is so 
organised that he may think everything which is not 
self-contradictory, ie., that be may unite all conceptions 
given in words, provided that the meaning of the con- 
ceptions is clearly and precisely given to him, and the 
required combination contains no contradiction. The 
above assertion says : " Force cannot be imagined in in- 
dependent real existence, but only in indissoluble union 
with matter." Force is a clear conception, independent 
real existence likewise; accordingly every sound nnder- 
ctanding must be able to unite the two notions, unless this 
combination contains an inherent contradiction. To prove 
the latter would doubtless be difficult, consequently the first 
j'art of the ncgaiive assertion is false. Properly understood, 
the only question is : Is the combination thinkable ? not 
whether it really exists ; otherwise the speculation would 
be no longer a jfriori.—Jhe second positive part of the pro- 
position asserts " that force is to be conceived in union with 
matter." This part is just as false; one cannot think the 
union of force and matter, because one caunot thiuli matter, 
foi all conception is wanting to this word. Let us go 
through the dilTerent meanings which might possibly be 
ascribed to the word. The sensuous meaning is, it is true, 
quite definite: cause of felt resisbince ; but it is resolved 
into repulsive atomic forces, and can thus not bo ojiposed to 
the notion Force. The notion Muss, which, in a perverse 
fashion, might be subsumed under the notion matter, has 
further above been decomposed into atomic force ; of it, 
accordingly, the like holds good ; its confusion with matter 
is, besides, only possible in respect of the crude sensuous 
meaning of matter by meuns of tlie notion of density. 
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The physical notion of impenetrability lias likewise been 
resolved into tlie infiuitely great repulsive power of the 
ether-atoms at infinitely little distances; and, moreover, 
only appertains to the repulsive ether-atoms and to bodies, 
I.e., systems of dynaniid.?, in virtue of the ether-atoms con- 
tained therein, hut not to the attractive corporeal atoms, 
since it would not be appnrent why, in fact, a perfect 
interpenetration and blending should not take place 
between two body-atoms which are not sundered by 
ether-atoms. 

Finally, there still remains the meaning, "stibstraCnm 
o/ force;" however, I must confess, to my misfortune, 
that I am just as little able to think anything by sub- 
stratum as by matter. Schelling says (" System of Trans- 
cend. Idealism," pp. 317, 318; Werke, i. 3, pp. 529, S30): 
"Whoever says that he cannot imagine action without 
substratum, just confesses thereby that that putative 
substratum of thought is itself a mere product of his 
imagination ; thus again is only his own thought, which 
he in this way is compelled to presuppose as independent 
ad infinUum. It is a mere illusion of the imagination that 
after one has taken away from an object the only predi- 
cates wliich it has, still something, one knows not what, 
remains of it Thus, eg., nobody will say impenetrability 
is implanted in matter, for impenetrability is matter itself" 
(which certainly is only half the truth). Substratum 
sometimes means the same thing as subject; ona will, 
however, still not maintain that dead matter is something 
more subjective than force. Sometimes substratum means 
"the underlying," i.e., a causal moment; of which there 
can be no question here. Usually it signifies prop, plainly 
in a sensuous meaning of the word ; the crude sensuous 
idea must, however, here be excluded, and so our list 
ends. In short, we can think here nothing at all by sub- 
stratum. But even if this were possible, the defenders of 
matter would always still owe the proof of the validity of 
their hypothesis of a substratum of force ; for I cannot see 
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tlie need of still supposing Bometldug bckiiid force, as I 
maintain that one caii quite 'well think force to be inde- 
pendently existing. It still remains : Matter is for science 
an empty word, for one can name no single quality which 
shall appertain to the notion thereby designated; it is 
simply au insignificant word, unless we are contented 
with the notion of a " system of forces," for v/hich we 
would rather put "matter." Accordingly, it is settled that 
those who assert they cannot think force as independent 
can assuredly not think it in combination with matter. 

Further, it is asserted, " Force must have on object to 
act upon, otherwise it cannot aot." This is uncondition- 
ally allowed ; it ia only disputed that this object must be 
matter, " The force of any atom has other atoms for its 
object;" that is all the physical scientific hypothesis re- 
quires ; what that is in the atoms wliicb serves as object, 
about that physical science does not trouble itself at all. 
We, however, have to show that we as yet know in the 
atom only force; that nothing stands in the way of i-eganiiitg 
force as that in the atom which serves as object to the force 
of the other atom ; that thus for this reason all occasion is 
wanting for setting up the new hypothesis of matter. In 
addition to this, there is still the analogy of the mental 
forces, which likewise have one another for objects, e.g., 
the idea acting as motive has the will as object, the will 
again has the idea as object, and so on. The pure recipro- 
city iu the relation of atomic forces to one another should 
serve as a warning against the assumption of anotlier 
object than force itself. 

But now, let us really assume for one moment that the 
atoms consisted, beside force, also of matter, and consider 
what difficulties thereby arise for this idea in the mutual 
action of two atoms, A and B, and how the one unau- 
thorised and superfluous assumption must always be sup- 
ported by new and just as arbitrary ones. The force of A 
ia to act upon the matter of B and vice versa, thereby the 
inattt-T of A and l\ approach one anotiier, whilst the forces 
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stand out of all relation to one another, the converse ot 
which one indeed would expect, since it is force which acts 
at a distance, hut not matter, since force and force are of 
homogeneous, force and matter, however, of heterogeneous 
nature. The matter of A and B then approach in conse- 
qnence of the momentary attraction of the mutual forces. 
What follows from this ? Manifestly tlmt the force and 
matter of every atom must be separated, for matter is 
caused by the foreign force to ch:inge its place, but not 
force. If, now, stil! the force and matter of every atom 
remain together, and nevertheless force cannot he necessi- 
tated by the force of the foreign atom directly to a change 
of place, it follows with logical necessity that the force of 
A must be compelled by the matter of A to ciiange its 
place. Therewith, however, acting, consequently nctivity 
is ascribed to matter, whereas it is in general absolute 
passivity which must be represented in opposition to tho 
activity of force. The mode and manner of this action is, 
however, perfectly incomprehensible, for if matter becomes 
actively acting it becomes indeed again force. Instead, 
then, of force A, as would be natural, attracting force B, it 
moves the matter of B, and the matter of B moves the 
force of B, 

How force is to be " bound " to matter, which is the 
favourite expression of the partisans of matter. I must 
confess I cannot at all imagine. It would also be difficult 
for thera to answer the following : Is one to imagine force 
bound to the centre of the material atom, or uniformly 
distributed over the whole matter of the same ? For a 
material atom must surely have a certain size! 

The former assumption certainly evades the difficulties 
connected with the other, but then force is no longer 
Birictly bound to matter, but to a mathematical point, 
which yet cannot possibly be material, and which only 
accidentally coincides with the centre of a material ball. 
Then the action of matter on the movement of force is not 
at all comprcljcnsiblc ; rather the luaLerial ball is a fifth 
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wliecl in tbe waggon, since only the point, the ideal centre 
o[ the same, is in question. On the second assuiuptioa the 
difficulties are, however, far r;reater, for then indeed from 
evert/ point of the material atom acts a part of the force, 
and each of these points has another distance from the 
atom which is acted upon. There is then the resultant 
to be tal^eu of all these partial forces, whose point of 
attack now on action at finite diaiunces by no means 
fails upon the centre of the material atomic sphere, but 
becomes different according to each direction of action. 
la this speculation, however, one musi manifestly imagine 
the atom decomposed into an infinite number of parts, each 
of which is burdened with an iufinitesiinal part of the force. 
Let one think such an atomic particle as small as one will, 
it is still always matter, and still no mathematical point ; 
thus the union of the same with force can yet again only 
be comprehended by imagining the force uuifurmly distri- 
buted within the same. We are thus again constrained to 
infinite division, and so on, i.c.. the material atom must 
be divided infinitely an infinite number of times, and in 
spiteof it allit can never be comprehended how the force ia 
distributed to matter, since one can absolutely only imagine 
the manifestation of simple force referred to the mathema- 
tical point, and this again is no longer material, (This the 
most considerable physicists and mathematicians, as Am- 
pere, Cauchy, W. Weber, &c., have recognised, and there- 
fore admittt:d that the atoms must he conceived as abso- 
lutely without extension.) 

Let us, on the other hand, consider how the case stands 
without matter. We have nothing else to do but to retain 
the idea of atomic force, which the deft'Jiders of matter 
also possess, that it Is the final uukuown cause of motion, 
whose paths prolonged backwards cut one another in a, 
mathematical point. Even lie who assumes the atomic 
force to be equally distributed over the whole matter of 
the atom cau, as said, not get rid of this mode of view- 
ing the matter, for he must apprehend the total force of 
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the atom as resultant of an infinite mass of punctual 
forces ■witliiu the atom, however contradictory tliia re- 
quirement may bo. 

Further, the defenders of matter also assume the possi- 
bility of a relative change of place of this point, in which 
the directions of the manifestations of force intei-sect. We 
leave, provisionally, the ijuestion undiscussed whether force 
as such, apart from its manifestations, is something to 
which one may attribute spatiality or a place in space; if it 
has a place, it is in any case this point of intersection, and 
we will therefore provisionally call it the scat of force, . 
Further, we assume that the atomic forces mutually serve 
as objects, i.e., that tlie mutual attraction of A and B pro- 
duces local change at the seat of the forces ia the sense 
of the latter approaching one another and separating on 
repulsion. I do not see where difBculties could be found 
here. According to the assumption of science, forces act 
at a distance and are homogeneous ; wliy should they not 
act upon 07ie another, if one indeed has hitherto granted 
an action of force on the matter heterogeneous to it and 
an action of dead matter on the force heterogeneous to it? 
"We only need assumptions which were already there, strip 
away from these several as superfluous and unauthorised, 
and arrive notwithstanding not only just as well, but much 
more simply and more plausibly, at the goal, and avoid all 
the difficulties wliich appeared in the train of those useless 
assumptions. If we reckon, in addition, that those assump- 
tions rest on an empty word without any thought, the gain 
proceeding from the simplification of the principles cannot 
be rated lightly. 

There is, besides this, the crucial test, that our present 
rendering of Matter reconciles the two previously distinct 
parties of atoniists and dynamists, since it has arisen from 
the conversion of Atomism into Dynamism, retains un- 
impaired all previous advantages of Atomism, which have 
assuredit its exclusive authority in current physical science, 
purifies it of all the warranted reproaches of the dynamists. 
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and gives birth to the fundamental principle of Dynamism, 
the denial of matter in a new, and more thorough fashion. 
We may therefore rightly call this conception Atomistic 
Dynamism, Dynamism in its previous form, apart from 
the want of an empirical proof, could never be accepted ■ 
by physical science, because its formlessness made all calcu- 
lation impossible. If forces are to act locally, they must 
determine their effects in space, and thus refer the same 
to definite starting-points. With this the point is directly 
given as starting-point of material force, wherefore Dyna- 
mism also, as soon as it tried to assume a more definite 
shape, was necessarily converted into Atomism, for it 
only then pnined for the first time a tangible form, when 
it referred tlie play of opposite forces to force-individuals, 
i.e., atoms. This point of view was advocated by Leibniz 
in a tolerably pronounced fashion : — " U n'y a que les 
painis m^lapkj/siiiues, ou de substance, qui soient exactes 
et r^els. — 11 n'y a que les atomes de substance, c'est k 
dire, les unitds rtSelles et absolument d^stituees de parties^ 
qui soient les sources des actions et los premiers principes 
absolus de la composition de choses, et comme les derniers 
^I^mens de I'analyse des substances." (" Syst^me Nouveau 
de )a Nature," No, ii.) — Leibniz altogetlier comprehends 
"substance" only as force, and force is to him the only and 
genuine substance. Comp. De Prima PhUosopkicE Em^ndor 
tione et de Nolione Substantia:. Tliat he does this, and with 
the notion of force implidlly insinuates the notion ot the 
Will into substance, is his main philosophical advanca 
beyond Spinoza, Undoubtedly physical science was then 
too much behindhand for bim to put himself into active 
alliance with it. Schelling would have succeeded far 
better, who very decidely confesses to a dynamic Atomism ; 
but on principle deduces his assertions o priori, wherefore 
also his mode of looking at the matter has not been able 
lo obtain any influence over physical science. He says 
(Works, i. 3, p. 23) : — 

" Wliat is indivisible cannot be matter, and, conversely, 
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ii iimst then lie beyond motter; but beyond matter 19 
pure intensily, and this noLion of pure intensity i» ex- 
pressed by the conception of action." — (P, 23):'"Tiio 
original actions, however, are not themselves space, ibey 
cannot be rQi,'arded as pait of matter. Our assertion may 
accordingly be called principle of Dynamic Atomism. 
For every original action is for us, just as tlie Atom for 
the corpuscular philosophers, truly individuai ; each is in 
itself whole and self-enclosed, and represents, as it were, 
a natural monad." (P. 24) : " lu space, however, only its 
effect is repreaentable ; action itself is earlier than space, 
extensione prior." — 

If thus, on the one hand. Dynamism, even when it 
attained atomistic individualisation of force, was not able 
to prove itself to be something empirically authorised, on 
the other hand, at no time could Atomism defend itself 
against the reproach of logical contradiction, which was 
always brought against its material atoms. If, notwith- 
Btaoding, physical science has inclined to it with ever- 
increasing confidence, this certainly proves a strong inner 
compulsion, with which, in spite of the acknowledged 
contradiction, the force of facts ever and again urged the 
natural philosophers to the atomistic explanation. Atom- 
istic Dynamism satisfies all requirements by uniting the 
positive principles of both aides in itself. 

If we once more briefly recapitulate these principles, 
they run thus : There are as many positive as negative, 
t.e,, attractive and repulsive, forces. The directions of 
action of every force intersect in a mathematical point, 
which we call the seat of force. This seat of force is 
movable. Every force acts upon every other in the same 
way, no matter how it be designated. Positive force is 
called body-atom; negative, ether-atom. At a certain 
(molecular) distance the repulsion of an ether-atom and 
the attraction of a body-atom are equal to one another ; 
but as the law of their change varies with their distance, 
between ether and corporeal atoms at lesser distances 
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tliere prevails repulsion, at greater distances attraction. 
Corporeal atoms with interposed ether -atoms keeping 
them asunder unite to form the molecules of the chemical 
elements; these in the sdme way the molecules of the 
chemically compound bodies ; these the material bodies 
themselves. Matter is thug a system of atomistic forces 
in a certain state of equilibrium. From tliese atomic 
forces in the most different combinations and reactions arise 
all the so-called forces of matter, as gravitation, weight, 
expansion, elasticity, crystallisation, electricity, galvanism, 
magnetism, chemical affinity, heat, light, &c. ; nowhere, 
as long as we confine ourselves to the inorganic sphere, 
do we need to call to our aid any other than atomic forces. 
We have accordingly seen that of the two materialistic 
principles, force and matter, the latter dissolves and dis- 
appears beneath our hands into the former; and now 
we know exactly what we have to understand by force, 
namely, an attracting or repelling, positively or negatively 
acting poini of force. Now the notion of force is made so 
precise that we are able directly to consider the same, 
without in our investigation having any cause to fear 
that we apprehend it otherwise than physical science and 
Materialism intends. Let us see what this conception 
involves. 
I The attracting atomic force strives to bring every other 
atom nearer to it; the result of this endeavour is the 
completion or realisation of the approach. We have thus ■ 
in Force to distinguish the ejbrt itself as pure act, and 
that which is aimed at as the goal, content, or object of 
the endeavour. The endeavour lies hefoTe the execution ; so 
far as the execution is already jiosiUd, so far is the elfort 
realised, i^ tiierefore no more; only the yet to be realised, 
that is, Tiot yet realised elfort is. Consequently, the results 
ing movement cannot he contained in the effort as reality, 
Bince their times are separate. J Were this, however, not 
at all contained in the endeavour, there would be »o 
reason why the latter should produce attraction, and not 
VOL. II. M 
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something else, e.ff., repulsion ; why it vai-ies accord- 
ing to this and not according to that law with the dis- 
tance. It would then be empty, purely formal endeavour, 
without ddinite goal or content ; it must thus remain 
aimless and without content, and accordinf;Iy resultless, 
which contradicts experience. Experience rather shows 
tliat an atom does not accidentally now attract, now repel, 
but remains perfectly consistent and always equal to 
itself in llie aim of its endeavour. Nothing more is 
wanting, then, than that the effort of the attractive force 
contain in itself the approximation and the law of change 
according to distance, i.e., the whole variable determina- 
tion of its mode of action ; and yet not contain in itself 
their reality. 

Since the striving or the force of the atom is the pri- 
mitive element constituting matter, aud as such in itself 
simple and immaterial, there can here then be no more 
talk of material predispositions; the above requirements 
must be combined in an immaterial way. This is only 
possible if the striving possesses all the uniformly 
variable defiuiteness of its mode of manifestation as an 
, appearance resembling reality — as image, as it were ; i.e., 
however, if it possesses the same ideally or as presenta- 
tion. Only if in the striving of the atomic force the 
" what " of the endeavour be ideally prefigured, only then is 
a determination of the endeavour at all given ; only then is 
a re&ult of the endeavour, ouly then that consequence pos- 
sible which in the same force-individual always retains 
the same positive or negative goal of endeavour, but still 
acts on a second atom from this particular distauce with 
tliis particular strength, on a third from that distance 
in that strength. J Witliout itself changing, the atomic 
force changes the extent of its action according to circum- 
stances, and that too with logkal uniformity (mechanics = 
applied mathematics, mathematics = applied logic). This 
iiecessitation by circumstances leaves its activity, its 
spontaneity untouched, and requires therefore, neverthe- 
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les3. the direct procession of action from inner deter- 
mination ; thus requires ideality as prius of reality, and 
causes the necessitation to be perceived as a logical neces- 
sitation (from the logical determinateness of the Idea). 

lEut now, what then is the striving oi force other than t 
vnll, that endeavour whose content or object forms the un- 
conscious idea of what is aimed at ?_jLet one only compare 
A. Chap. iv. Voh I. pp. 1 17-1 12 ; what we have here derived 
from force we have there derived from will. That the will 
is in its nature and immediately regarded eternally uncon- 
scious we have shown. C, Chap, iii. pp. 96-10^ ; that it 
here also must be mediately unconscious, since its con- 
tent is an unconscious idea, is matter of course. Not 
violently have we so far extended the notion of the will 
as to include in it that of force ; but in that we proceeded 
from the will of the cerebral consciousness, acknowledged 
as such, has this notion of itself broken through the limits 
drawn for it by consciousness in an authorised manner 
(vol. i. pp. 69-71), and evinced itself gradually as the effi- 
cient principle in all activities of the animal and vege- 
table kingdom. Now we see, to our astonishment, that 
if we would think anything under the notion of a (no 
longer derived, but independent) force, it can only be 
what we have thought in the case of will; that thus 
both conceptions would be identical if force were not 
by conventional limitation of its content narrower, and, 
moreover, were used quite especially for derived forces, 
i.e., for particular combinations and mauifesiations of 
atomic forces, e.if., elasticity, magnetism, muscular force, 
&c. To replace the notion Will by the notion Force, or 
at all to subsume it under the latter, would therefore be 
bad, because force is properly derivative, only in the 
special scientific sense original ; will, on the other hand, 
always original ; and because force, in the ordinary accep- 
tation, and in the view of common sense, is a much 
more incomprehensible conception than will ; one is 
also accustomed by the crude sensuous mode of appre- 
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liension to think aomething especially mnterial by " force," 
since the notion is only carrieii over from the feeling of 
muscular energy to other external ohjects. So much more 
inward as is tlia will than the feeling of muscular 
energy, so much more significant is the word Will to ex- ■ 
press the essential truth than the word Force. (Comp. 
Schopenhauer, " Welt als AViile und Vorstellung § 22, and 
Wallace, ' Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selec- 
tion.' " Wallace declares himself just as decidedly against 
the retention of matter along with force as for the voli- 
tional nature of all force, and herewith of the whole 
universe.) 
'The manifestations of the atomic forces are thus indi- 
vidual acts of will, whose content consists in the uncon- 
scious representation of what is to be performed. Thus 
vtatter is in fact resolved into Will ajid Idta.A- Here- 
wiih ia the radical distinction between spirit and matter 
abolished ; their difference consists only in higher or lower 
forms of manifestation of the same essence, the eternally 
Unconscious, hut their identity is perceived in this, that 
the Unconscious manifests itself equally in mind and 
matter as the intuitively — logical Ideal, and dynamically 
realises the conceived ideal anticipation of the ac- 
tual. The identity of mind and matter herewith ceases 
to be an uncomprehended and unproved postulate, or a 
product of mystical conception, by being elevated to 
scientific cognition, and that, too, not by killing the spirit, 
but by vivifying matter. There were only two standpoints 
hitherto which actually avoided this dualism, but both 
could only do this by boldly denying the truth of one 
side. Materialism denied spirit ; Idealism, matter. The 
former regarded mind aa unsubstantial appearance, result- 
ing from certain constellations of material functions ; the 
latter regarded matter as unsubstantial appearance, result- 
ing from the peculiarity of subjective conscious psychical 
function. The one is as one-sided and untrue as the 
other, and the unconquered strict dualism of co-ordinate 
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Spirit and matter to be preferred to both. Not merely to 
evade this dualism by the denial of one aspect, but really 
to overcome and absorb it, is only in the power of a 
philosophy wliich sees in the subjective conscious mind, 
as in matter, only phenomena of one and the same prin- 
ciple in the subjective or objective sphere respectively 
—a principle which is higher than both, and at the same 
time less differentiated than either; in a word, a philo- 
sophy of the Unconscious (whether Hegel's Unconscious 
Idea, or Schopenhauer's Unconscious Will, or the substan- 
tial unity of both in Schelling'a Eternally Unconscious), 

Let us now consider how the atomic will ia related 
to space. Without in any way needing to enter upon the 
question concerning ibe essence of space, we may say this 
much : Space may have a twofold existence, one real in 
bodies or bounded voids, and one ideal in the mental re- 
presentation of bodies and bounded voids. If the ideal 
epace is in llie representation,, the representing caimot be 
in the ideal space which it first creates ; if cerebral vibra- 
tions constrain the Unconscious to a reaction with cou- 
Bcious perception, this perception has nothing to do with 
the place of the vibrating spot in the brain, or the place 
of this perceiving man upon the earth ; the idea is thus also 
not in the real space. Will is the translation of Ike ideal 
into the real ; it adds to the ideal its content, tiiat which 
bare thinking cannot give it, by realising it. Whilst this 
its content, which is always an idea, also contains ideal- 
spatial determinations, the will at the same time also 
realises these spatial delerniinations, and this also puts 
space out ol the ideal into the real, posits thus the real 
space, (How space arises in the ideal does not here con- 
cern ua ; enough that it is the will tliat posits real space.) 
That which is only created by the will cannot be present 
before completed willing; the will as such cannot then be 
real-spatial. With ideal space, however, the will has 
nothing at all to do. For it exists merely in the idea. 
I.e., in the mental representation. In short. Will and 
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Idea are hotk of non-spaiial nature, since it is the idea witieh 
firU creates the ideal space, tlie will by realisation of tlie 
idea the real space. It follows from this that also tlie 
atomic will or the atomic force can be nothing spatial, 
because it, as SchelHng says, is exlcnsione prior. 

To common appreheusion this may for the moment 
appear strange, but tlie strangeness immediately disap- 
pears if we compare it with tlie spatial effects of the will 
in organisms. The will moves in me certain nervous mole- 
cules in such a. manner that by transmission of the current 
and employment of the polar forces in nerves and muscles 
my arm lifts a hundredweight. The will has thus directly 
produced certain spatial changes of position, which we, it 
is true, do not more exactly know, but of which we can say 
this much, that their movements of direction by no means 
meet in a common point of section, but probably consist 
of revolutions of a certain number of molecules about 
their axes. Movement ensues just in this manner be- 
cause the unconscious idea, which forms the content of 
the will, ideally contains just this kind of movement. 
Did this representation, on the other hand, ideally con- 
tain such movements or intersect in a common point, the 
will would also realise such movements, and this it does 
in the atomic will. One sees, then, that this common 
. point of section of all manifestations of the atomic will is 
something purely ideal, — I might, not to be misunder- 
stood, rather say is imaginary, and only by a considerable 
license of speech can be called the seat of tlie will or of 
energy; for the only spatial elements in the whole affair 
are the manifestations of force, which never reacli the 
common point of section, in that this always lies only in 
its ideai prolongation. Nevertheless this point must be 
definite in relation to others, i.c., the distance of the ideal 
point of section from all similar points of intersection is 
determined. Hence it of course follows that this distance 
may also be changed, i.t., that this point is capable 
motion. 
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What, then, actually happens when two attracting 
forces approach one another 7 In the first place, the at- 
traction increases; secondly, the actions on all laterally 
situated atoms so change their direction that their prevail- 
ing ideal points of intersection must be conceived brought 
nearer to one another; the first and the second change 
stand in such a relation that the attraction increases 
n^ times if the diminution of the distance of the points 
of intersection due to the displacement in direction of the 
lateral manifestations of force amounts to n. The realitij 
is thus always only the manifestations of force which have 
a certain direction and strength, and the change of this '' 
direction and strength, whereas the points of intersection 
are and remain something ideal. But the two former, as 
mental representation, form the content of the atomic 
will ; and one will now understand how the will itself may 
be somewhat non-spatial, and by no means need reside in 
the ideal point of intersection, and move about with this, 
whilst yet the realisations of its content are of spatial 
nature, and have a common ideal point of intersection, 
whose position with reference to other ideal points of inter- 
section are definite and variable. — 

The question might here be raised whether the atoms 
have a consciousness. However, I think that data are 
all too lacking for any decision to be come to there- 
upon, since with regard to the means required for the 
production of consciousness and the degree of movement 
necessary for overstepping the threshold of sensation we 
still know next to nothing. Thus much, however, we may 
assert with confidence : if matter has a consciousness it 
is an atomistic consciousness, and between the conscious- 
nesses of the several atoms no communication is possible. 
"Wherefore it is decidedly erroneous to speak of the con- 
sciousness of a crystal or of a heavenly body, for in inor- 
ganic bodies can at most the atoms each for itself possess 
a consciousness. Of course this atom-consciousness would, 
by reason of poverty of content, assume the lowest place 
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conceivable. — Leibuiz, who was not acquainted with the 
phenomenon of the threshold of sensation, thought himself 
warranted in deriving from the law of continuity (natura 
nonfadt sittm) and from that of analogy {trvnwvoia vdin-a) 
a certain degree of consciousness for each, even the lowest, 
monad. However this authorisation disappears through 
the law of tlie threshold. When carbonic acid gaa, e.g., is 
more and more compressed, it takes up, indeed, & smaller 
and smaller space, but still always remains gas ; suddenly, 
however, one reaches a point where it is no longer compres- 
sible but becomes liquid ; this is, so to speak, the thresh- 
old of the gaseous conditioo. So in the scale of individuals 
or monads, consciousness may become ever poorer and 
poorer, but always still remain consciousness, until sud- 
denly a point is reached where the decrease is at an end 
and consciousness ceases, the lower limit of the threshold 
of sensation being exceeded. But who can in Kature 
assign this point with certainty ? 

We shall, in conclusion, Iiave to take notice of the 
question whether, in our present mode of regarding the 
atoms aa acta of will, we may look upon them as so many 
substances, or not rather as phenomena of one substance t 
whether to every atom there corresponds a separate, inde- 
pendent, substantial will, — as a matter of course these also 
endowed with separate faculty of perception, — or whether 
a single identical will underlies these many counter- 
working actions and activities? After having perceived 
only the opposition, the contradiction of actions, to be the 
spatially real, but having comprehended tlie forces them- 
selves aa something absolutely non-spatial, every reason 
disappears for the splitting of will and idea in the eternally 
non-spatial into an innumerable multiplicity of single 
substances, and rather the impossibility of the reciprocal 
action of such isolated and n on- contiguous substances 
compels us to assume that the atoms. Just as all individuals, 
may be altogether merely objectively-real phenomena or 
manifestations of the All-one, in which, as in their common 
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root, their real relation to one another may be effected 
{comp. C. Chap. vii. and xi-) Were the atoms substantially 
separate and different, the spaces fixed by their uncon- 
scious ideational functions would he as numerous as the 
atoms, and accordingly the spaces realised by the atomistic 
functions of will would be as nv-merous as the atoms. There 
would then not at all come to pass that which makes 
possible the community of the spatial relations of the 
atomic functions to one another, namely, the one objediro- 
phenomenal, i.e., ohjectively-rca/ space. Such can only 
arise by the realisation of the unconscious space-ideas, 
if these latter in all the atoms only compose the inner 
multiplicity of the content of a single collective idea; 
and this, again, is only possible if all the atomic functions 
are functions of one and the same essence aa modes of an 
absolute substance. Fur him, who elects to stQp short 
at the pluralism of the atoms regarded as substantially 
different, there will always remain an inexplicable residue 
even with our conception of matter; this disappears, how- 
ever, as soon as the filial unavoidable step to metaphysical 
Monism has been taken. 



THE COSCEPl'ION OP INDIVIDUAUTY. 



Individual means indivisible (as does atom); but every 
one knows that iadividuaJs may be cut into pieces and 
divided. We can thus only thiult of something as indi- 
vidual which in its nature canuot be divided if it is to 
remain what it is ; but this is the notion of unity — Greek 
monas (not to be confused with the numerical concept of 
the one, Greek ev). According to this, the conceptions 
unity or monad anil individual coincide ; but one very 
soon sees that unity is a wider notion than individual, i.e., 
every individual is a unity, hut not every unity is an 
individual. Thus every connected form, in virtue of the 
continuity of space, is a unity. I cannot divide it without 
annihilating it; still I shall not call the accidental unity 
of form of a clod, e.g., an individual Further, every move- 
ment or every occurrence possesses a unity in virtue of the 
continuity of time, e.g., a tone; this unity likewise is not 
an individual (comp. V. Kirchmann, " Philosophic des 
Wissens," vol. i. pp. 131-141, 285-307). The unity of 
coinherence or of interpenetration, as it appears, e.g., in 
colours, mixtures of taste or smell, aud in different quali- 
ties of the same thing, is reducible partly to existence in, 
the same place, partly to the temporal coexistence of different 
qualities, partly to the causal unity of succession, and can 
accordingly not he regarded as a particular species of 
unity. The unity of the causal relation is the strongest 
that there is. We have to distinguish in it three kinds : (i) 
Unity by identity of the cause (as in the different percep- 
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tiona of a tbing); (2) unity liy reason of identity of tJie: 
purpose (as in the many contrivances of the eye for see- 
ing); (3) unity by mutual action of the parts, so that the 
function of each part 13 cause of the persisteuce of the 
other. — Theae unities aiso do not suffice for the conception 
of individuality. An example of the first is the unity of 
the many perceptions of a thing, so far as they do not 
directly contain the identity of place and time, but are 
only referred to the tiling aa identical causes. Nobody 
vill maintain that the unity of Che perception of a thing 
13 an individual. In the second place, if the unity of 
purpose consists in the construction of a building, we 
should not call the sum of the workmen which have this 
purpose an individual. Thirdly, if a country lives on the 
natural products of its colonies, and the colonies only 
exist by reason of the importation of the artificial produc- 
tions of the mother country, there is here a perfect reci- 
procity, and yet nobody will call the sum of colonies and 
mother country an individual. 

Each of these unities, then, shows itself as insufficient 
to fix the notion of the individual. Just as insufficient 
are the external characteristics which are set up here and 
there as marks, e,y., the origin from a germ or an egg 
(Gallesio and Huxley). According 10 that, all the weep- 
ing willows of Europe must be an individual, since they 
can be shown to be historically derived from a single tree 
introduced into England from Asia by means of offshoots ; 
thus all spring from one germ. According to that, further, 
all the plant-lice {perhaps several millions) which are pro- 
duced by parthenogenesis in ten or more generations in the 
course of a summer, represent collectively a single indi- 
vidual. Just as little as the derivation from a single egg can 
the typical idea of the race pass as mark of the individual ; 
for the typical generic idea is the idea of the normal indi- 
vidual, which represents the race because it is free from 
accidental peculiarities ; and one gains this idea of the 
normal individual by allowing the accidental peculiarities 
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to be stripped from all individuals of a species, and only 
retaining the uniform common element in abstraction. It 
is here at once evident that one must already possess the 
mark of the individual in order to be able to compare the 
several individuals and to single out the normal type ; that 
thus this type cannot possibly hold good regressively as 
criterion of the individual, since one would thereby only 
revolve in a circle. But, in addition, we have undoubted 
individuals, even where the same do not, or imperfectly, 
represent the generic idea. Thus the root belongs to the 
idea of the plant, the tentacles to the idea of the polyp ; 
but if I cut olf the twig of a plant or a piece of the tube 
of a polyp, these have no roots or tentacida, and yet con- 
tinue an independent existedce, siuce they carry about 
with them all the conditions of the continued existence ; 
we cannot possibly denude them of individuality. Deri- 
vation from an egg and the typical generic idea thus 
appear altogether unsuitable to serve as marks of the 
individual; let us therefore return to the conception of 
unity as we formerly conceived it. 

It ia true the several kinds of unity considered i 
likewise insufficient, but if each taken singly is too wide 
for the limits of the concept individual, yet the combina- 
tion of all these species of unity in a thing afford the 
necessary limitations. We had, namely, demanded unicy 
for the individual, because it was of its essence that it 
should be indivisible ; but now it is clear that this require- 
ment is only fulfilled, if not merely in this or that relation, 
but in all possible relations it ia essentially inseparable. 
i.e., if it combines in itself all possible modes of unity. 
That the five above-mentioned varieties of unity ar 
fact all possible and alone possible, it is not dlfiBcult to 
see, for they exhaust the three subjective-objective forms: 
Space, Time, and Causality, 

We have, then, gained a satisfactory definition of the 
individual: the individual ia a thing which unites in 
jtself all possible modes of unity ; (i) ^acc unity (of the 
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form) ; (3) lime unity (continuity oE action) ; {3) unity of 
the (intrinsic) cause; (4) unity of purpose; (5) unity of reri- 
proeal action of tlio parts (so far as such are present ; other- 
wise, of course, the last disappears). — Where the unity of 
the form is vranting, as in a beeliive, one says notwithstand- 
ing that all the other unities are most 8trikinf;ly present, 
but not that of the individual. Where the continuity of 
action is wanting, as in frozen and re-thawed fishes, in 
dried-up and again softened Botifers, there exists, it ia 
true, a unity of the thing, but I should consider it an 
error to speak of unity of the individual ; there are in 
that ease just two individuals, which are distinct owing 
to the paiae in their vital activity, as I am different from 
a man living a thousand years ago. That of the three 
causal unities none can be wanting to the individual ia 
doubtless self-evident. 

It is decidedly of importance for the conception of the 
individual that no one of these unities is anything abso- 
lutely fixed, outwardly rounded off, but all the inferior 
unities of the same kind can be included and be taken up 
together with several of their like into a higher unity. It 
ia altogether a vain endeavour to seek for a definite 
boundary to any kind of unity whatsoever; there are 
always, again, higher unities conceivable, which include 
them at the same time, as everything finally is taken 
up into the unity of the world, and this may again be 
crowned by a metaphysical unity of different co-ordinated 
worlds imperceptible to us. If this holds good of the con- 
ception of unity, it already shows that it also holds good 
for the conception of the individual, and that for this, too, 
the external rounding off and strict separation is only ia 
appearance. This appearance to superficial observation, 
namely, arises from this, that the individual first cott 
into being through this composition of all the above- 
mentioned unities. 11', now, several individuals are said ^ 
to be contained in an individual of a higher order, there 
appertains to that, both in the individuals of the lower 
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and in tli.it of tlie higher order, a coincidence of all these 
kinds of unities; if, on the other hand, any mode of unity 
is wanting in the former or the latter, there remains, it 
is true, the subordination of the other unities under the 
higher ones, but there is then no longer an embracing 
of several individuals by a higher. Even Spinoza, the 
monist of purest water, says (Eth, Th. 2, Prop,/, Post, i): 
" The humao body consists of several individuals of various 
nnture, each of whicli is very complex ;" and Leibniz car- 
ries this idea farther in his Monadology. 

Let us first look at the matter in the case of immntcrial 
individuals, where the relations are much simpler. So far, 
namely, as we have hitherto spoken of individuals, the 
discussion has ouly been of material individuals; some- 
thing quite different to these, and by no means coinciding 
with them, are the immaterial individuals, which therefore 
require a quite special investigation. Had a resolution 
been earlier taken to separate the investigation of spiritual 
and material individuals, the present terrible confusion 
would by no means have prevailed with regard to this 
conception. 

We have here again to distinguish between consciously- 
spiritual and unconsciously-spiritual individuals, and 
speak provisionally only of the former. Locke asserted 
that the itteutity of a person exclusively depends on the 
identity of consciousness, and this truth has been readily 
admitted by all later philosophers. The unity whicli 
may not be divided, constituting the individual, is accord- 
ingly here the unity of consciousness, which we have 
considered in C. Chap, iiL pp. 1 1 3-1 18. For only by this, 
that the consciousnesses of two ideas temporally or spa- 
, tially separate in the brain are taken up into the common 
consciousness of the comparison, i.e., find ia this their 
higher unity, only hereby does it become possible that the 
subject or the iiislinctivclr/ supposed cause of the one and 
the other idea is recognised as one and tlie same, and 
accordingly both referred to a common internal cause 
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(Ego), Only so far as the unity of consciousness extends 
does the unity of the mental processes by causa! reference 
to a common subject extend, only so fiU" extends tUe con- 
sciously-mental individual. 

Now we know that in the subordinate nervous centres 
of men and animals conscious mental processes go on, 
which, owing to the excellence of the communications, are 
united into an intimate unity ; we shall then be necessarily 
obliged to recognise in these unities spiritual individuals. 
It cannot be objected that these other centres are mentally 
too low to attain to self-consciousness, to llie Me. This 
Me ia only instinctiveljf presumed, i.e., it does not at all 
need to emerge as self-consciousness ; but all goes on as 
if self-consciousness existed, and referred all actions to 
the Ego. This we still see, indeed, in the lowest animals 
and plants, and call it zoopsychological sensibility. There 
is, therefore, nothing in the way of com prel lending the 
lower nerve-centres as supporters of conscious mental 
individuals; but when we further see that sensations of 
different nerve-centres can be taken up into one conscious- 
ness under particular circumstances, which more or less 
occurs in comuLon feeling, one cannot avoid acknow- 
ledging this unity of consciousness as a hij^her spiritual 
individual, which comprehends the lower individuals in 
itself. Further, if we consider that the properly active 
parts of the white nerve-fibres merely destined for con- 
duction, namely, their axis cylinders, are quite the same as 
the grey matter, and that the white appearance is merely 
produced by the medullary matter destined for the isola- 
tion of the fibres deposited between axis cylinder and 
fibrous membrane, one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the active parts even of the white nerve-matter have a 
consciousness of their own of some sort or other of the 
vibrations, which they are certainly only destined to 
transmit as their share in the general economy. In 
like manner, the contracting muscular fibres, or the 
secreting glands responding to nerve-stiraulation, beyond 
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& doubt possess a certain sensation of these events, 
since they are, indeed, adapted lo propagate the nervous 
vibrations exciting them beyond the limits of the nerve- 
fibres to the neighbouring parts. {Thus, according 
to Engelmann, the peristaltic movements of the ureter 
are spontaneous functions of its unstriped muscular 
walls.) 

If we further remember the results of C. Chap, iv., where 
we came upon cell-consciousness in plants, the supposition 
is very plausible that even the animal cells, in part still 
more highly organised than the vegetable cells, have their 
separate consciousness ; an assumption which later on in 
this chapter will receive yet further confirmation. This 
much is certain, that the animal ceils in great part live, 
grow, increase, and pay their specific contribution to the 
preservation of the whole, just as independently as the 
vegetable cells. Wliy, if they lead just as independent a 
life, should they not have just as independent a sensation ? 
Virchow says (" Cellulorpathologie," 3d edit., p. 105) : "Only 
when we conceive the absorption of nutritive material aa 
a consequence of ihe activity (attraction) of the tissue- 
elements themselves, do we comprehend why the several 
districts are not every moment flooded with blood, that 
rather the offered material is only taken up into the parts 
according to the real need, and carried to the several dis- 
tricts in such proportion that, in general at least, as long 
as there exists any possibility of conservation, the one 
part cannot be essentially injured by the others." If this 
proper activity of the cell holds good for the reception 
of the nutritive materials, how much more for their 
chemical and formal conversion ! There are, indeed, lai^ 
districts of the animal body which are entirely devoid o£ 
nerves and vessels, t.ff., the substance of the epidermis, ten- 
dons, bones, teeth, fibrous cartilage ; and yet a circulation 
of moisiure through the cells takes place as in plants, and a 
life and an increase of cells without stimulation of nerves. 
If the animal cells are capableof performances so individual. 
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just as in tlie plant, muat tliuy not be, like those, sup- 
porters of an individual consciousness ? The difference is 
only tliis; in the animal the importance of the individual 
consciousness of tlie cells is evanescent in comparison with 
the individual consciousness of higher orders, but in the 
plnnt the cellular consciousness is the principal thing, 
because it is aUfis;ether only in certain sensitive and privi- 
leged parts, as flowers, &c., that there can be any indivi- 
dual consciousness of a higher order worth speaking of. 

Lastly, should ever the question with regard to the con- 
sciousness of tlie atoms come to be atErmatively decided, 
the atoms would, in fine, be the conscious individuals of 
lowest order. Thus for conscwiM-flpmdianndividuals we '■ 
have found the mperposilion of individuals of hiijlier and 
lower orders to be a correct representation ; we have now 
to consider the case of material individuals. 

Recurring to the organic individuals, tiie difficulty of 
deciding ihe quesiion, what is the individual, ia still 
more evident in the case of plants than in that of 
animals. In the case of the higher plants, the layman 
especially designates as individual what ihe botanist 
calls the stem (coi'mus). Linnseus, Goethe, Eriismus Dar- 
win, Alexander Brauu, and many others sought for the 
individual in the shoot, which answers to a single axis of 
the plant. Ernest Meyer and others declared ilie leaf 
in its difierent forms (discovered by Goethe) to be the 
true individual, and the pedicle as lower part of the leaf. 
Gaudichand, Agardh, Engelmann, Steinheil, and others 
thought they had found the same in the pedicle, as whose 
upper offshoot they regarded the leaf or the calyx, 
Schulz-Schultzenstein, on the other hand, tried to find it in 
the cell groups, called by him anapliytons, as presented 
in the developing buds. Schleiden and Schwann took 
the next step, setting up the cell as the sole individual in 
the life of the plant. Each of these views has important 
reosous in its favour, and, in fact, each of them is so far 
right in maintaining this or that to be individual, hut 
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wrong in combating the other views; for the question ia 
here not about an either, or, but about a both, and. The 
whole plant as well as each branch and sprig, and also 
every leaf and every cell, combines in itself all the 
unities which are necessary for individuality. This indeed 
is coming to be perceived naore and more; thus Decan- 
doUe distinguishes five orders of individuals (cell, bud, 
offshoot, stem, embryo) ; Schleiden, three (cell, bud, stem) ; 
Hjickel,' six (cell, organ, counterpart, atterpart, shoot, 
stem). 

It would be altogether wrong and perfectly untenable 
it spatial separation and seclusion were asserted to be the 
condition of individuality, for then twins, only externally 
connected at some part of the skin (as the Siamese pair, 
who have lived to upwards of sixty years), would always 
have to he regarded as only one individual, which would 
be altogether too absurd. Just as certainly is it erroneous 
to require in an individual independence* of existence 
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1 Gomp. bis " Gtmerelle Moipho- 
logia Aet Organ ibtnen." Berlin, 
Reimer, iS66, vol. L p. 251. Chnp- 
tera viii. and U. of this work, which 
unfortuiuitely I only became ao- 
qiUbint^d with after the appearance 
of the fourth edition of the " Philo- 
topliy af the Unconscioua, " form the 
baaC and mmt thorough coDEnna- 
tion of tb() opinion I have here 
Bipresaed conceming the ounception 
ol Jndii-iduality. 

* On thia ground I cannot asaent 
to Hiickd'e diatinction between 
oidTphological and physiological in- 
dividuality, eince the latter is only 
an ill-HilGcted exprssaian for vital 
nell-BufBcionoy or biological inde- 
pendence. Certainly one must aa- 
oribe indiriduality to every iodc' 
pendent and self-preaemng living 
being, but not because it is phyaio- 
logii^y independent, liut becanse 
the phyBiologicnl independence pn- 
tuppoici the coinherence of those 
various nniliea in which individu- 
ality congiBtB. Hiickel hinistlf de- 
clareB ("GenereUe Morphologie," 



vol. L p. 333) the " physiologic indi- 
vidual " to be in its nature dyvitiliU, 
in contrast to the inGnittly inji- 
viiiUe "morphological individual," 
and therewith openly allows the 
contradiction of tbe notion in re- 
spect of its name. Certainty it is 
physiologically inipoTtant to settle 
with what order of individuals in 
each class of animals and plants 
biological independence begins ; but 
why substitute for this perfectly 
Bulficlent and dear nation of thi- 
"Bion" or independent vital exist- 
ence that of the " physiologioal in- 
dividual "T On the other hand, 
Hlickel's conception of the mor- 
phological individual itself con- 
tains physiological elements, which 
are smuggled in unnoticed by 
means of the indispensable unitli'-< 
of purpose and of the reciprocal 
action of the parts. We, therefore, 
do not think we are going far astray 
when we stop at the unitariaD con- 
ception of the organic individual, 
and reject Hiickel's attempted divi- 
sion 4'f the name. 
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without the support of other individuala ; one has only tn 
tliink what would become of the infant if the mother did 
not offer it her breast, or of young beasts of prey if the 
jiarcnta did not take them with them on the dmse; and 
nobody will deny individuality to children and youn<; 
animals. 

In lower organisms that coalescence which in the 
higher only appears as abnormity of the ftetal life uni- 
formly occurs. A unicellular Alga, Pcduttlrtim rottda, 
appears in the adult condition only as a complex of 
dills or a cell-colony of middle cell and peripherally de- 
posited marginal cells. The green protoplasmic content 
'•I each of these cells parts for the end of propa;^ation into 
four, eight, sixteen, thirty - two, or sixty - four globular 
branch cells, which on emergence possess an independent 
motion lasting a tolerable time ; but then lie beside one an- 
other, eight for every surface, in order by growing together 
with one another to form a new rosette-like colony, which, 
although consisting of eight unicellular Algfe, yet com- 
ports itself entirely as an individual. Similar processes 
are found in a few other Algae, e.tf., the water-net {Hydro- 
diciyon). — In a polyp-stock, every single animal is as 
certainly an individual as the whole stock is an indivi- 
dual, since its parts, like the members of a so-called 
simple animal, are related to one another through the 
community of the nutritive process, and nevertheless 
maintain their morphological independence. " Every 
compound zoophyte springs from a single polyp, and 
grows (like a plant) by continued gemmatiou into a. 
tree or a dome. The trunk of an Astnea twelve feet 
in diameter unites about ioo,cxx> polyps, each of which 
takes up a square half inch ; in a Porites, whose animal- 
cules are hardly a line in breadth, their number would 
exceed five and a half millions. In it, therefore, there 
are an equal number of mouths and stomachs to a single 
zoophyte, contributing together to the nutrition, gemma- 
tion, and gi'owth of the whole, and also united laterally to 
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one another" (Dana in Scbleiden's and Fror. Not, 1847. 
June, No. 48). Whoever ascribes individuality to an oak- 
tree must grant it also to such a polyp-tree. 

The globular animal, Voleox ijlclator, is (although not 
belonging to the corals) a polyp-stock formed of several 
animalcules, which, sitting on the circumference of a 
sphere, are only united by feather-like tubes. " If one 
puts some red or blue colouring matter into the water 
under the microscope, a powerful current round the balls 
is very distinctly perceived. This is a consequence of 
the collective action of all the single animalcules, which, 
like herds of animals, flocks of hiids, even singing or 
ilancing human beings and crowds, possess a commou 
rhythm and a common directiou, often even without the 
word of command, and without being clearly conscious 
of a purpose. Thus float all polyp-stocks, and the 
sympathetic as the more coldly jmlgiug naturalist sees 
herein a social impulse, which consists of force and plia- 
bility for common purposes, a condition requiring a mental 
activity, which one may be betrayed into, but not justified 
in rating too lightly. One must also never forget that all 
the single animalcules possess organs of sensation which 
are comparable to eyes, and that they accordingly do not 
turn themselves blindly about in the water, but, as citizens 
of a great world very remote from our estimation, share 
with ua the enjoyment of a highly sensitive existence, 
however proudly we may bear oursulves " (Ehrenberg in 
his great work on the Infusoria, p. 69}. This judgment is 
80 interesting just because it shows how the modest but 
great naturalist, overpowered by the simple facta, recog- 
nises an instinct of the masses and n stirring mental life 
at those lower animal grades, 

"In the Mediterranean there is a rich family of splen- 
did swimming -polyps, which Carl Vogt in particular 
("Rechercbes sur lea Animaux inf^eura de la M^diter- 
ran^e") has brought to the knowledge of the scientist. A 
young polyp b developed from an fgg. It begins its lite 
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freely tloating in ihe sea. At its upper end it forms a 
bubble, in wliicb the air is set free which supports it; 
ill its lower enil there are formed, in ever richer ami 
fairer measure, feelers and prehensile threads with spe- 
cial mticaling organs. On its stem, which is continu- 
ally elongating, there is formed a filtering tube. From 
this stem ariso bud-lika shoots. Some of ihem formawim- 
iiiing bells, which jiropel themselves, and cunaeqiieutly the 
whole mass The others are meUmorphosed into fresli 
polyps, which possess mouth and stomach, and not 
merely collect, but also digest food for the whole, to di- 
liver ii filially into the common triiuk-tube. >'iuiilly, yet 
iither buds atlain a nettle-like aspect, and provide for 
propagation ; tliey bring forth ova, from which again pro- 
ceed freely-floating polyps." (Special polyps with long 
sensitive tactile threads represent the sense-organs or the 
intelligence of this state.) "'Wliat is hi.-re individual '. 
The young polyp appears to us simple, but out of it there 
is formed a stem like a plant. The stem sends out ten- 
tacles like roots, but they move voluntarily, and grasp 
prey ; it forms a trunk with a digestive sac, but it has not 
any more than the plant a moutli to make use of the sac. 
It sends forth buds and sprouts like the plant, but every 
bud has a S|jecial task, which it performs with tlie appear- 
ance of original activity. Special sprouts or branches 
«Qdowed with movement of their own manage, somp 
the reception and digestion of the food, others propaga- 
tion. The trunk is nothing without the limbs, tlie limbs 
nothin<j without tlie trunk" (Virchow, "Vierl!eden,"pp. 65. 
66). Whoever holds fast to the " eilher-or," certainly such 
an example must reduce to desperation ; hut we see in the 
several members individuals partly of polyp-torm, partly 
uiedusoid, and, in the whole, an individual of higher 
order, which includes in itself all these individuals. Even 
in the bee- and ant-hive there is nothing wanting to com- 
plete the view of the whole as an individual of litgher order 
but spatial unity. If., the contimiUi/ of the form ; here 
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litis lilcewise is pieseut, auu iliL-rufore iLe individual is 
indisputable. 

This widespread plienomenon in tlie animal and vege- 
table kingdom of a varied pliyaiological development of 
morphologically originally similarly constructed indivi- 
duals of the same species is termed Polymorphism (even 
the separation of the sexes comes under this conception). 
Kolliijer recently discovered an interesting example in the 
family of the sea-pens {Pennalulidm). Without enterin-j 
iulo the morphological significance of the organs of the 
trunk, which serve as supporters of the several animals, 
it is to be said that here the sex-animals, devouring 
animals, and feeling-animals are not different, but one; 
on the other hand, stunted individuals without tentacles 
and sexual organs occur, which used to be regarded merely 
as warts (granulation) of the skin, but which otherwise 
possess altogether the structure of the sex-animala, and 
perhaps have a particular relation to the imbibing and vent- 
ing of wat«r. It is one and the same principle of division 
of labour, of tlie facilitation of a collective performance 
by distribution to various one-sidedly endowed organs, 
which, in the organised state of the bees, and still more in 
that of the ants, conditions the different development of 
from three to five separate individuals, and that here he 
assigns the system of movement, of assimilation of food 
and digestion, of perception and propagation to diverse 
individuals coalescing into an individual of higher order. 
It is just this principle, however, which we lind also car- 
ried out in the higher plants, where the roots provide for 
the reception of nutriment, the leaves for respiration, the 
Howei s for propagation, whilst a trunk or stalk gives support 
or cohesion to the whole, as the middle stem of the (loat- 
ing polyp commonwealth. As in the bee-state the sexual 
activity is personified in drones and queen, so also in the 
dicecious phmts, i.e., in those in which the one plant bears 
merely male, the other merely female flowers; and in the 
monoecious, where male and female dowel's are on oiri 
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plant, are these llowera not to be called individuals, be- 
cause they happen to be anited in space by other parts of 
the plant ? 

But not merely in the remote region of lower marine 
nniuiala do we thus manifestly find compound individuals. 
The com prehension of the tape-wornia, in which the head, 
by means of so-called nurse-generation, produces an en- 
lire colony of hermaphrodite sexual animals, leads us to 
the correct estimation of the anatomical structure of the 
annelids, and these guide us to that of the articulata. 
In the lower Annulata each segment baa its gills, its 
expansion of the intestinal ranal.its contractile distension 
of the large blood-vessel, its ganglia, its ramifications of 
the nervous and vascular trunks, its organs of propagation, 
its locomotor appendsiges, and sometimes even its specinl 
pair of eyes. Among the Articulata the Myriapoda 
stand nearest to the Annelids ; the process of gemmation 
of segments, which is characteristic of the compound 
individual, is here in part to be very distinctly observed 
in the embryologicnl history of development; the larva of 
the inilliped, which 13 hatched with eight segments, forms, 
even in the first moulting, between the ultimate and 
pentdlimate segment sis new ones. In the degree in 
which the division of labour and perfection of the type pro- 
f^ressts from the tape-worms to the Anneliiis, to the milli- 
peds and from these to the higher Articul.'Un (crabs, spiders, 
insects), in the same degree is there exiiibited an intensified 
differentiation of the segments of which the compound in- 
sect consists; but even in the most perfect insects, with the 
assistance of the individual and the palseontological history 
of development the composition from segments, which are 
conceived as originally independent, is still more certainly 
to be made out, and however far the differentiation may 
otherwise be carried, there yet remain certain functions 
{«.■/., respiration) here always decentralised. 

The successive segments of the Vertebrata, which consist 
of a vertebra with its osseous processes, to;;eiher with 
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the appertaining miiscuW, vascular, and nervous pairs, 
unquestionably oxliiliit a certain nnalo^'y with these suc- 
cessive pieces of ihe compound worms am! millipeds. 
Nevertlieless this does not seem to me sufficient to 
place, wiih Iliickel, both forms on the same level o( 
individuality, because in the compound worms the mani- 
fold of the collective individual arises by aggregation of 
many single individuals, but in ihe Vertebiala by internal 
differmliation. It makes no difference here whether the 
several individuals are the result of sexual congress, or 
whether, as in the tape-worm, tliey are produced from an 
originally simple individual by way of nurse-generation; 
both form a mutual contrast to the interior, gradually 
progressive differentiation of the vertebrate organism, 
whose prototype, the Araphioxus, forms by no means the 
analogue of a compound, but of n simple worm, The 
course of development in the Invertebrata and Vertebrata 
is accordingly an exactly opposite one. In the former it 
is the manifold, which concretes to unity in increasing 
measure by means of unlikeness and closer connection of 
the pans; in the latter unity is the starting- point, which 
unfolds to the wealth of the manifold by enhancing the 
inner multiplicity ; in the former case the individuals of 
lower order grow together to an individual of liigber order; 
in the latter case an individual unfolds into individuals of 
lower order, and thereby at least relatively enhances the 
degree of its order of individuality. Thus it becomea 
intelligible that, in spite of the opposite starting-point, 
both courses of development approach one another so 
much nearer in their rcstUls tlie farther they have pro- 
gressed, ie.. the more closely on the one side the composing 
members have coalesced, and the more they have converted 
their functions, fulfilling originally merely particular aims, 
to serviceable functions of the higher whole, — the farlher 
on the other side the inner differentiation of tlie successive 
portions, oi'gnns, and systems of or^^aus has advanced. 
As the above-mentioned floating polyp -stocks and 
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FeniiatiiliJai nre roiuavknble for t,lie sevuial individuals 
composing,' ibem being entiiely lowered to tlie rank of 
dilTercDLiated organs of the higher collective organism, ao 
conversely we see that in the higher animals the organs 
uLtniii the more sharply defined indivitiualicy, tlie more 
strongly ihey are difTeren tinted in their functions and 
their constitulion. One may again distinguish within the 
organs three essentially different grades of individuality of 
organ ; the simple, the compound organs, and the systems 
of oi'gnns. The simple organs (Hacfcel's organs of firet 
and second rank) consist of a tissue of one kind ; the com- 
pound of that of several kinds ; the systems of organs 
are tlie indivisible union of a number of single and 
compound organs in the whole organism, so far as they 
serve a particular functional purpose. Simple organs are. 
e.g., the epidermis, whose appendages (hairs, nails, scales, 
cutant'ous glands, crystalline lens), cartilage, and several 
other vascular and nerveless forms of the connective 
tissue ; compound organs are such as the several muscles, 
nerves, bones, blood-vessels, mucous membranes. The 
sense-orgnns are mostly of so complicated a nature that 
they conduct us from the organs to the systems of organs, 
<^., the sum of the endings of the tactile nerves beneath 
the epidermis. As system of organs one may further cite 
the protective system of the surface of the body (epi- 
dermis with appendages), the system of the skeleton, thp 
muscular system, the nervous system, the vascular or 
circulatory system, the intestinal or digi-stive system, the 
respiratory system, the generative or reproductive system. 
Of course between these dillerent systems in tlie higlier ani- 
mals there takes place a very inuniate interpenetrauon and 
interlacing ; still even morphologically their separation can 
very well be accomplished, and there is no apparent reason 
why the more intimate fusion should afford a motive for 
doubting the relative individuality of these systems, which 
is so glaring in the floating polyps in spite of the local 
/uBiou, and in the communities of hoa^ and ants is devel- 
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opeil even to t!ie partition of functions amoug discrete 
individuals. In the spatially more aharjily defined simple 
or compound individual organs the acknowledgment of 
individuality should meet with still fewer difficulties; 
83 certainly as to the single leaf or stamen of the plant 
belongs a. kind of individuality, so certainly to a hair of a 
man's head does a sort of individuality appertain. In 
lower animals single organs sometimes testify their indi- 
viduality by releasing themselves from the collective 
organism, aud yet go on living and regularly perform the 
office for the sake of which they are there ; thus, e.ff., 
in several kinds of Cephalopoda (Ai^onauta, Philonexis, 
Tremoctopus) the males have a hectocotylus, i.c., an arm 
elaborated into a sexual organ, which performs the pro- 
creative act by being liberated from the male and pene- 
trating into ihe female. This hectocotylus was at first 
regarded as a parasite, afterwards as the rudimentary male 
of the respective cuttlelisli, until it was perceived to be 
the individualised organ of the male. 

Of importance for our theme is likewise the pathological 
conception of parasilic formations, I shall let an authority 
in this field, Profi'ssor Virchow, speak for me. (" Cellular 
Pathology," pp. 437, 428) : " Let one only remember that 
parasitism only 'jraduallij comes to mean something else 
than the notion of autonomy of each part of the body. 
Every single epithelial and muscular cell leads in rela- 
tion to the rest of the body a kind of parasitic existence, 
just as every single cell of a tree in relation to the other 
cells of the same tree has a special existence belonging to 
it alone, and withdraws from the rest of llie elements 
certain matters for its needs (ends). The notion of para- 
sitism in the narrower sense of ilie term is developed from 
this concept'on of the independence of the several parts. 
As long as the need of the remaining parts presupposes 
the existence of any part, as long as tliis part is useful in 
some way or other to the otiier parts, so long one does not 
apeak of a parasite ; it becomes so, however, from the 
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moment when it in foreyti or injurious to the rest of the 
hody. The conception of the [larasite is thei'etore not to 
be confined to a single aeries of excrescences, but it belongs 
to all plastic (formative) forms, but before all to the hetero- 
plastic, whinh in their further elaboration do not produce 
homologous products, but new formations, which are more 
or less unsuitable in the composition of the body (at this 
particular place)." From the unmistakable individual 
independence of the parasites and the purely gradual 
difference between them and normal formations one may 
also regressively conclude to the individual independence 
of the latter. 

Still more distinct i3 the individual independence in 
those structures which exhibit also morphologically a cer- 
tain local separation from the rest of the body, aud yet in 
iheir independent functions produce an effect subserving 
the ends of the entire organism. I may mention, e.ff., the 
seminal filaments. The time has gone by when the sper- 
mntozoids were regarded as independentaninials analogous 
to the intestinal worms destitute of mouth and stomach, 
for the purpose of their existence and above all their de- 
velopmental history testify to the contrary. Nevertheless 
we cannot deny to these structures an individuality. In 
il)e dduted semen the filaments may bo seen to contract, lu 
revolve on their axes, lash with their tail, jerk forwards 
tJie head, and freely float about in all directions, the 
wriggling or screw-lilce motion of the tail effecting the 
movement. These movements appear mnst arbitrary in 
the spermatozoids of the animal species where fertilisation 
is most dillicult, t>., in the mammalia, aud become the 
more simple aud regular the more easy in the ascending 
animal scale fertilisation becomes by the number, size of 
the ova, aud arrangement of the placo of fertilisation. 
That a certain dependence of existence on particular sur- 
rouiirling exierual relations, or even a linking with the 
existence of other organisms, does not disprove individu- 
ality, we have already mentioned before (one has only 
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to think of parasitic animnls) ; but the spermatozoids h:ive 
also a tulerably long life outside the seminal Huid in 
every Wood-liot, cliemically indiR'ereiit ilui^J, if they are 
only not hygroscopic ally deformed by the same. In the 
female organs of generation of the mammalia they con- 
tinue to live for days, nay. weeks ; and in the seed-pouches, 
e.ff., the male river-crawfish, which, in the rut, attach to 
the females in autumn, or in the seminal vessels of humble- 
bees and wasps that have copulated in the autumn, they 
continue to live until the spring, to then fertilise the ova 
which have in the meantime become ripe. This already 
proves a high degree of independent vital capacity after 
the separation of the organism producing them. The 
morphological type of all spermatozoids of the whole 
animal kingdom are tiie zoii spores of the Protist king- 
dom, structures of whose individuality hardly a doubt could 
well be suggested. It is just the zoo spores of the lower 
organisms which exhibit the extremest degiee of indivi- 
dual independence (in the Myxomycetes the spores even 
increase fur several generations by fission), and neverthe- 
less many of them suiTender tlie same in the act of copula- 
tion, in wliich two or more individuals lose their indivi- 
duality and blend into one new individual. In the copula- 
tion of tlie zoo spores we have to see the prototype of the 
fertilising act, in wiiich likewise two individuals (ovum 
and seed-filament) allow their individuality to become lost 
in that of a single new individual. When the plasmodes 
of the Mynomycetes in their apparently lawless creeping 
about now disintegrate, now flow together into one, we 
shall perceive therein a phenomenon merely of life and 
growth. We see, then, how near procreation stands to 
growth even in reference to the act of copulation of the 
materials of generation, if we compare with the confluence 
of two plasmodes the congress of a number of zoii spores to 
form a phismode. If here only a summation of like indivi- 
liual forces appears to be intended, the thought is forcibly 
BUggested of a neutral isntion of invisible individual differ- 
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ences in a, copulation of tin> zoo spores, until in sexual 
generation this difference rises to tlie Iteiylit of a cliar- 
acteiisuc contrast of the generative substances. — If one 
should attempt to dispute the autonomous movements of 
the Epermatozoids by a parallel with the movements of 
cilia, I should reply that in my view conversely the 
autonomy of the former makes for that of the latter. An 
alternating movement of a structure separate in form, 
which demonstrably neither follows on mere external 
stimulus nor is even produced by central parts, sincb it 
persists after the isolation of the smallest portimi of ciliated 
epitlielium, must arise from a cause inherent in the struc- 
ture itseir,t.c, bears the character of a certain individuality. 
That the movements of the ciliary hairs of a surface fre- 
quently aj^ree with one another in such a way that regular 
total movements, continuous waves, &c., arise, cannot 
weuken this opinion. The like is also found in the bundles 
of 3 per m a ti I zo ills, where in each bundle regular waves flow 
on one after another, or in those which are deposited 
together in a thickly packed mass (e.g., in the eanh-worm}, 
where the beautiful, regular waving is said to be compar- 
able with that of a cornfield. It is just the same co- 
operation of many individuals towards a goal as in the 
organism in geneiaL 

There are Protista (Aniabrz diffiuaus and porrccta) 
whose sole locomotion consists in this, that they shoot 
out rays in which the substance of the animal combined 
with the points flows after one, or even several, whilst the 
previous centre is thereby narrowed to the ray remaining 
behind, which now withdraws to the new centre of gravity. 
On precisely the same principle (according to Van Reck- 
linghausen) pus corpuscles move as long as they are living; 
they too shoot out radiated processes at the periphery, and 
withdraw the same; and at times one observes that the 
viscous content of llje cell darts after into such a ray. The 
identity of these pus corpuscles with the most comraou 
form of the white iympiiatic bodies was subsequently 
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liemonatrated bj- Colinbeim, and their exit at the place of 
suppuration establisbed. Tben Vircliow observed similar 
pbenomena of movement in the large-tailed cells which 
are found in a just excised cartilaginous tumour. Move- 
ments had already been discovered in the blood corpuscles 
of several animals. Without desiring to place the pus 
corpuscle and similar freely moving structures morpho- 
logically, chemically, or physiologically beside the cor- 
responding lower animals in any way, from which they 
are so entirely distinguished by their historical develop- 
ment, I yet think that they may lay claim to an equal 
right of individuality with those, since they, if not animals 
ia the zoological sense, are yet beings which move about 
in their cnvii'oriment just as purposively and with the 
same appearance of voluntariness and animation as the 
lower infusoria. That the circumstances of nutrition are 
accommodated to the medium entirely answers to the 
general processes in organic nature, and that they liave 
accordingly no mouth and stomach, cannot detract from 
iheir individuality, since there are indeed animals also in 
whom both are wanting. 

The most recent discoveries on the immigration and 
emigration of these aniceboid corpuscles from the blood 
circulation into the tissue and back again lift the process 
of nutrition out of the inorganic into the organic sphen.', 
in that, quite analogously to the procreative process, they 
may be perceived lo be conditioned by the living indi- 
viduality of their substrata. The nutritive fluid absorbed 
from the intestine as it enters into the lymphatic vessels 
as yet contains no formed elements, but doubtless it 
copiously receives such from the lymphatic glands; 
similarly the vascular glands, above all the spleen, 
lire breeding-places of these amoeboid elements. They 
pass through the walls of the blood - vessels into the 
tissue of the body, in that at first a fine thread-like 
process is pushed through a pore of the vascular wall, 
iind if the process, which lasts for hours, remains undis- 
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lurbed, tlie total couteut of tlie corpuscle gradually foUowa. 
These points have been most certainly established, as the 
eagerness of these corpuscles for tbe reception o£ finely 
divided pijjments facilitates observation. As conuective 
tissue corpuscles they now penetrate into ail organs, and 
ihe cell-wanderings of the conuective tissue enveloping all 
the organs have Veen even longer known. When they have 
fulfilled their office, they retreat through the walls of the 
blood-vessels or lymphatic vessels again iuto the circula- 
tion. Unfortunately we do not yet know anything more 
particularly with respect lo the chemical differences on 
entrance and exit, and their possible regeneration into a 
condition capable of nutrition. This much is, however, 
certain, that the colourless blood corpuscles must also be 
I'egarded as the origin of the red blood corpuscles, which 
are the substrata of the respiratory process in the widest 
sense. The passage from the one to the other form is 
guaranteed by numerous intermediate stages. The red 
blood corpuscles now present, it is true, at their periphery 
no visible phenomena of movement ; but according to the 
investigations of Biiicke, which have been found to be 
coufirmed also by other distinguished histologists, the 
red- coloured amoeboid individual (zooid) is here only 
limited with its movements to the interior of its case, 
which consists of a porous, immobile, very soft, colourless, 
iind vitreous substance (oikoid). In the normal condition 
the zooid pervades the whole oikoid, and leaves in the 
centre a colourless nucleus ; placed in water, it withdraws, 
however, from the periphery to the centre, so that now 
the former appears colourless, the latter red; not rarely 
one sees amcebiform processes radiate from the red centre 
to the periphery. — In the face of such results in regard to 
ii living individuality of the supports of the nutritive and 
respiratory process in animal organisms, the naturalists 
in question have seen themselves constrained to the 
admission that only the view of the organism as a com- 
plex of living elomuntary beings is capable of doing 
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justice to the plieuometia. Ertcli oi' these individual 
beings floats about independently in tlie lymph or the 
blood, and antonomoiisly executes its functions pre- 
deaignated for it by its own individual uatiire, and yet 
the results fit as organically together as if a secret tie 
united these beings, or a secret coininander guided their 
perEormancca according to a higher plan. 

But even before these recent surprising clues to the 
supports of nutrition and respiration, thinking naturalists, 
on considering the cell as the elementary fundamental 
form of all organic construction, have felt themselves 
compelled to the acknowledgment of living individuality 
within the extermiUy limited organism. "j\ll life is 
bound to the cell, and the cell is not merely the vessel of 
life, but it is itself the living pari." (Virchow, " Vier Ileden," 
p. 54). " What is the organism ? A community of living 
cells, a little state, well provided with all appurtenances 
of upper and under officials, servants and musters, great 
and small" (p. 55). "Life is the activity of tlie cell; its 
special character is the special character of the cell "(p. 
10). "Peculiar appears to us the mode of activity, the 
special function of the organic matter, hut yet it happens 
in no other way than tlie activity and function which 
Physics reveals in non-living nature. The entire speciality 
is limited to this, that the greatest multiplicity of material 
combinations is packed together in the smallest space; 
that every cell represents in itself a seat of most intimate 
effects, most manifold material combinations with one 
another, and that therefore results are attained which 
nowhere else occur in nature, since nowiiere else is a 
similar intimacy of effects known" (p. 11). "If we will 
not make up oiir minds to distinguish between collective 
individuals and single individuals, the conception of indi- 
vidual in the organic branches of physical science must 
either be abandoned or he strictly confined to the cell. 
To the former result both the systematic materialist as well 
as the spiritualist must logically come; the unprejudiced 
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realistic view of Nature nppears to lead to the latter, in 
as much ag only in this way ia the unitarian concep- 
tion of life assured for the whole sphere of vegetable 
and animal organisms" (pp. 73, 74). This is the final 
result of Virchow ; one sees tliat lie grnzes the truth, with- 
out having the courage to grasp it firmly. What concerns 
us here is his well-established conception of the cell, which 
he has further elaborated according to the suggestions of 
Schleiden and Schwann, and therewith has raised animal 
physiology and pathology to a new level, so to say ; comp, 
Virchow, " Cell ularpathologie," especially chaps, i. aud xiv. 
That organisms in general consist of cells, and moreover of 
60 many microscopically minute ones, for that there is tlie 
teleological ground that nutrition can only be effected by 
endbsmosis. Endosmoais is only possible through very 
thin, firm walls. Thus if with these thin walls the neces- 
sary solidity is to be attained, the whole system must bo 
a comples of very small cells. How great is the number 
of cells is proved by the following tjuotalion : — 

" At Ziirich, near the Tiefenhof, stands an old linden- 
tree ; every year, when it puts on its ornament of leaves, 
it forma, according to the estimate of Kageli, about ten 
billions of newly living cells. In tlie blood of an adult 
man there circulate, according to the calculations of 
Vierordt and Welcher, at every moment, sixty billions 
(thiuk : 60,000,000,000,000) of minutest cellular bodies " 
(Virchow, p. 55). 

After all this, we cannot Jouht that we have Lefoi'e us 
in every cell an individual ; but whether with the cell we 
have reached the lowest grade of the individual, which is 
Btill ot^aniam, this may still appear doubt fuL 

We distinguish, namely, in most cells ; cell-wall, cell- 
content, kernel or nucleus, and usually also, in addition, 
kernel-corpuscle or nucleolus. These parts are decidedly 
to be regarded as organs of the cell, having their special 
functions. The cell-wall regulates the income and out- 
going according to quantity and quality ; the nucleolus takes 
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care for propagation or increase of the ceils (cells witbout 
nucleolus are infertile) ; the nucleus secures the continu- 
ance of the cell, and probably directs the chemical trans- 
formations and productions in the interior of tlie cell. 
If the relative independence of these organs is to he 
regarded as established, one can hardly dispute whether 
they are still organic individuals, for undoubtedly within 
every such sphere there talies place an organic reci- 
procal action of the parts for the sake of the function to 
be exercised. 

This relative independence of the organs of the cell, 
inferred by me a priori, has recently received a needed 
confirmation through the inquiries and observations of the 
botanist Hanstein, which he has made especially on the 
cells of some vegetable capillaries, but also on the 
parenchyma cells of different plants. In the large hair- 
cells of the CucurbitaceiE and many Compositie, e.^., one 
sees the cell-nucleus suspended about the middle of the 
cell by protoplasmic bands, " like the spider in its web," 
The protoplasmic bag-like covering of the nucleus, tho 
bands, and the cell-wall exhibit the most varied move- 
ments, by means of which the main and side currents of 
the fluid cell-content circulating in the cell must he 
expUiued, Independent of the latter, however, because 
without reference to their direction, and often even 
opposed to it, are the movements of the cell-nucleus, 
which require now a few minutes, now, however, even 
several hours, to traverse about the space of the cell 
Now they are rectilinear, now frequently interlaced, now 
the nucleus intersects the cell crosswise, now it creeps 
along clinging to a wall. By this both nucleus and 
nuclear envelope and bands constantly change their 
form, and the nuclear corpuscle changes its situation in 
the nucleus, — In the division of the cell, also, charac- 
teristic modes of movement take place. In the first 
place, the nucleus repairs to the centre, and the bands 
draw nearer to form a heap of plasma. Then the unclear 
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corpuscle first divider into two, and thereupon the 
nucleus is halved by a fine, just perceptible border, 
until the division readies also the protoplasmic mass, in 
wliicli gradually a new wall of cellulose is formed. Now 
the two new nuclei (in medulla -parenchyma -cells of 
Dicotyledons) betake themselves tolerably quickly to the 
wall, creeping to opposite sides of the old cell-wall, where 
they rest a certain time before they again begin their 
normal life. "Thus, then, the cell-nucleus, through the 
changeability of its own form, as well as through the 
still greater one of its covering, and through the restless 
shifting and remodelling of the bands which issue from 
it and keep it in suspension, acquires a striking resem- 
blance to a young plasraode or an amosbiform organism. 
Nay, it resembles such an one during its creeping about 
to such a degree, tbat substantially only the union 
with the wall-protoplasm serves as a point oE distinction." 
According to this, Hanstein adopts the above-mentioned 
view of Biticke, " according to which the whole proto- 
plasmic system must be conceived as an indimdualised 
organism, i.e., a living, moving, proper being, consisting 
of nucleus, peripheral envelope, and radial or net-Uke 
uniting members, and found within its self-formed shell, 
the cellulose wall, in continual motion, which consists 
in a gliding hither and thither, and a consequent shifting 
and constant remodelling of the internal articulation. As 
the mollusc not only constructs its own shell, but moves 
within the same, so the protoplasmic body within its cellu- 
lar membrane. Not the currents in tlie bands, not the cell 
nucleus, not the primordial sac per se are the seat and cause 
of the movement. The whole protoplasmic iody, which is 
not a substance, hut an organism, moves in all its parts, now 
simultaneously, now alternately, as indivisible, amcehiform, 
vitalised, proper being, which of course in the higher plants 
is only partial existence of a larger whole " (" Botanische 
Ztg.," 1872, Nos. 2 and 3), 

If in tlic Alonera or protoplasmic primitive animals the 
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observation of the microscope cannot establiali any 
morphological differentiation of the apparently homo- 
geDeoua slimy clot, there still follows from the fact 
that the essentially different beliaviour of the Mouera in 
propagation and nutrition has already necessitated the 
dbcri mi nation of seven different kinds, that doubtless an 
inner differentiation must exist. If the viscidity or ten- 
acity of an extremely fluid water-drop is at its surface 
very much greater than in its interior, and this difference 
increases in an astonishing degree in aqueous albuminous 
solutions, it must certainly obtain in a viscous proto- 
plasmic drop or clot, even when the condensation at the 
surface does not reach such a degree as to become visible 
to the eye as solid cell-envelope, to say nothing of its 
being separable as isolated membrane; the statements 
with respect to cells destitute of membranes or plasmic 
clots are therefore always to be understood cjim grtino 
sali$. Even when an intussusception of solid pigment- 
molecules is proved by means of ama?biform movements, a 
certain viscosity of the state of aggregation of the surface 
is always apparent, but considerable difference of the 
state of aggregation between surface and content is by 
uo means refuted. (The formation of an envelope in 
drops has recently been very well observed by Famiutzin 
in solutions of carbonate of lime, by allowing concen- 
trated solutions of chloride of calcium and carbonate of 
potash to act upon one another with gradual addition of 
water.) In a similar manner, as a condensatiou takea 
place at the surface even before it becomes visible, can 
a condensation also take place at the centre without 
being perceptible to the eye. Under all circumstances, 
however, the superficial condensation must occasion a. 
funetional difference from the less dense content, as is 
manifested in the absorption of booty. In the same 
way the inner condensation of the centre must condition 
a functional difference, as it appears in the division 
proceeding from within. Where, then, cell-membnnn 
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and nuclena appear to be wanting, whilst yet the cell 
manifestly performs the functions thereto appertaining, 
there must necessarily exist aniilogues of these organs 
imperceptible to the eye. Only in this way can wo 
understand the development of nucleated membranons 
cells from simple plasinic clots, as required by the Theory 
of Descent How overhasty it were, relying on the mere 
visible appearance, to deny a diffijrentiation of the Monera 
into organs of various functions is eminently proved, 
besides the indiBcernibiiity of an actual membrane at 
the apices of several cilia, by the analogy with the 
just fertilised ovum, in wliose apparent molecular homo- 
geneity those diU'erences must yet exist, so that in its 
development to the child " the finest mental and bodily 
peculiurities ot the parents are afterwards manifested in 
the same. We must here stand still in wonderment and 
admiration before the almost infinite delicacy of albumin- 
ous matter" (Hackel, "Natiirliche Schojifnngageschichte," 
2d edit., p. 179). 

These would, then, be the lowest individuals which 
could be called organic. There is a question, how- 
ever, whether we are altogether entitled to require of an 
individual that it be orgauisni. This much is certain, as 
long as a thing has parts, so long must these parts be in 
organic reciprocal connection, if the teleological unity of 
relation is not to fail ; r.c, as long as a thing has parta it 
must be organism, if it is to be hulividual. But how if 
a thing has no more parts? If of a thing with parts ona 
requires the most intimate causal relation of the parts 
only that it may possess the greatest possible unity in all 
directions, should then this greatest possible unity not 
exist in yet far higher degree where the thing is in its 
nature simple, i.e., without parts, tiiiis this requirement 
is from the first rendered superduous f The unity of 
place, cause, and purpose is, eo ipso, given with the sim- 
plicity of the thing; but the requirement of reciprocity of 
the parts, which in the comi'ound thing was a necessary 
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evil, lias here been fortunately superseded, since all the 
parts are reduced to one, which is at the same time the 
whole; the unity of the simplicity 13 thus much stronger 
than tiie unity of the reciprocation of the parts. It does 
not detract from the worth of the preseut argument when 
the notiou of unity is asserted to he inapplicable to the 
simple, for we had only reached the notion of unity by 
seeking what is individual, i.e., what in its iiatvre cannot 
be divided. This is, however, undoubtedly at least as 
much the case in the simple as in the complex unity, nay, 
even still more than in the latter, for the unity consisting 
of united parts always carries in itself the possibility of 
resolution into parts, but not the simple, 

Such a simple thing, which thus has the highest claim 
to the conception of the individual, we are cognisant of, 
however, in the immaterial functional atomic force, which 
consists in a single continued act of will. Save the atoms 
there can be no individuals in the inorganic sphere, tor 
everything which consists of several atoms has these for its 
parts, and must accordingly be organism if it is to be indi- 
vidual. It is thus wrong to call a crystal or a mountain 
an individual. On the other hand, we may very well call 
the heavenly bodies, so far as they are still living, indi- 
viduals, for they are then in fact organisms ; but with 
their extinction the individuality also perishes, as in 
animals and plants. Whoever doubts that a living 
Astrum, such as the earth, is an organism, need only 
study the mutual action of atmosphere and interior 
in the circulation of water, the reciprocal action of 
stratification and lower animal kingdom, as well as 
the strata among themselves in the metamorphosis of 
rocks, and the mutual action of the organic kiugdoma 
In short, let him study geology, meteorology, and the 
household of Nature on the large scale. He will every- 
where find revealed the essence of the organic world, 
preservation and improvement of form btf change of 
matter, without it being thereby implied that the direct 
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participation of the will of the Unconscious (beyond 
the atomic forces in the actual combinations and the 
organisms concerned in the formation of the strata) id 
requisite for that end. 

Let ua now consider how the conscious individual is 
related to the material, or, better expressed, external 
individual. It is at once evident that only where an 
external individual is given cau a conscious individual 
become possible; but a conscious individual need not 
arise in every external individual. The external indi- 
vidual is tfiiis a condition, hut not the sufficient reason, of 
the conscious individual. 

We have seen that a certain kind of material motion 
with a ceitain intensity is the condition of the origin of 
consciousness. All those external individuals must thus 
be excluded from the production of a conscious individual 
which do not fulfil these conditions in the character or 
strength of theii^ movements. It is just possible that the 
atomic forces, perhaps also several cells of a too solid or a 
too Huid nature, are in this case. Inorganic masses without 
external individuality have evidently also no conscious 
individuality, for even if the several atoms are to have 
their consciousness, this would always remain in atomistic 
dispersion through lack of a uniting bond, but could never 
reach a higher unity. Where we tirst find visible traces 
of consciousness is in the cell with semi-fluid content (pro- 
toplasm of the protists) ; here undoubtedly the unity of 
consciousness is introduced through the same conditions as 
its origin, since the part of the cell-content satisfying these 
conditions is distributed homogeneously to all sides of the 
celL We shall then be permitieJ to assume that where 
consciousness is present in a cell, an inner conscious indi- 
viduality also corresponds to the external individuality. 

Wliere several cells coalesce to form an individual of 
higher order, the consciousnesses of the single cells by no 
means need he united into a higher unity, for this depends 
on the presence and excellence of the communication. 
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However, tlie assertion may not appear venturesome, that 
between fresh, vitaily active cells there always takes 
place a certain amount, however small, of communication 
— at least always between two neighbouring cells; the 
question is only whether the degree of excitement also 
exceeds the threshold of stimulation. If through the 
sensation of a cell there is liJcewise produced a sensa- 
tion in the adjoining parts owing to irradiation, there 
manifestly takes place an indirect influence from each 
cell to every other ; and although so indirect and mani- 
festly minute an influence on several cells, on account of 
the increasing resistance, must necessarily remain very soon 
below the threshold, and consequently docs not authorise 
us to speak of a conscious individuality of the whole, yet 
a. certain solidarity of interests is here not to be mis- 
taken. If, according to this, a conscious individual of 
higher order by no means need correspond to every ex- 
ternal individual of higher order, yet this much is certain, 
that different conscious individuals can only then unite 
to form a conscious individual of higher order, if the ex- 
ternal individuals corresponding to them are fused into 
an individual of higher order; for the communication 
necessary for the unity of consciousness can only be set 
up through the medium of highly organised matter, hut 
this directly seta up the unity of the form, of the organic 
interaction, &c., in short, the external individual of higher 
order. 

Our assertion is thus verified in every respect — that 
the external individuality is possibly condition, but not 
sufficient cause of the conscious individuality, because the 
latter also presupposes three further conditions — a cer- 
tain 7iiorfe, a certain strength of materia! movement, and, in 
individuals of higher order, a certain excellence of con- 
ducHon. If one of these three conditions is not satisfied, 
no conscious individual can correspond to the external 
individual. 

I believe that the division and discussion of tlie outer. 
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and inner individual here worked out may essentially 
contribute to the clearing up of the question of indivi- 
duality ; it is the necessary complement to the cognition 
of the relativity of the conception of individuality. 

The relativity of the conception of individuality is for * 
the rest no new cognition of the last decennia. Spinoza 
Baya, as already mentioned above : " The human body 
consists of several individuals of various nature, each of 
which is very composite;" and Goethe: "Each living 
thing is no single thing, but a manifold; even if it 
appears to us as individual, it atill remains a collection 
of living, independent existences, which resemble one 
another in idea, in design, but may phenomenally be like 
or similar, unlike or dissimilar. The more imperfect the 
creature is, the more are these parts like or similar to one 
another, and the more do they resemble the whole. Tlie 
more perfect the creature is, the more dissimilar are the 
parts to one another. The more similar the jiarts are to 
one another, the less are they subordinated to one 
another. The subordination of the parts points to a more 
perfect creation." (The latter observation expresses what 
we have tried to illustrate by the simile of the monaichical 
and republican form of government.) 

The relativity of the notion of iudividuaUty was dis- 
cussed most thoi-oughly by Leibniz, although his mode of 
regarding the matter is essentially distinguished from 
ours, in consequence of his different conception of 
" body." With Leibniz, each monad has an unchangeable 
and imperishable body peculiar to it, which forms its fence, 
and through which lis fiuitude is established. This body 
is not substance, any more than the soul of the monads, 
partially conceived, is substance ; and between this body 
and the soul there exists no pre-established harmony, since 
it would here be superfluous; but they are both only 
moments, diflerently directed forces, of one and the same 
simple substance, the monad, which is its natural unity ; 
and this is Leibniz's identity of soul and body (thought 
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and extension). This inalieuable body is, however, some- 
thing purely metaphysical, and nothing physical ; at 
the most, in the case of the atoms, can we, in a certain 
sense, allow the Leibnizian conception to pass in physicoil 
respects. In all individuals or monads of higher order, 
on the couti-ary, the idea of an inalienable body in 
addition to the visible body, compounded of other monads 
or atoms (an idea which has long made a spectral appear- 
ance under the name of an eihereal body), has been 
happily set aside by science : we now know that all 
organisms only maintain their existence by means of change 
of matter. We will, however, do Leibniz no injustice; 
what he conceived by the body peculiar to the monad is, 
at all events, a metaphysically far more tenable thought. 
I suppose that he intended thereby to express nothing 
more than the capacity of the immaterial monad to pro- 
duce certain spatial effects, — a faculty which doubtless 
pertains to all monads, the highest as well as the lowest, 
and which only by means of the peculiar reference of 
the lines of action to a point in the atom-monads, and 
their combination for sensuous perception from outside, 
evokes the plienomenon tif corporeity. But, at any rate, 
" body " is not a happily selected word for describing the 
power of acting in space, as only the combination of the 
lowest kind of spatial forces has a right to this term. Let 
us leave on one side, however, this inalienable monadic 
body, and consider how Leibniz conceives the eomposdtion 
of the monads. 

When several monads come together, they form either 
an inorganic aggregate or an organism. In the organism 
are contained higher and lower monads, in the inorganic 
aggregate only inferior monads ; therefore in the former 
there takea place subordination, in the latter only 
co-ordination of the monads. The higher the grade of 
the organism, the more prominent is the predominance 
of one monad in perfection in coniparison with all the 
others. Tliis is then called central monad. Tlie higher 
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monads are obscurely and imperfectly represented by the 
lower ones ; the lower by the higher, on the other hand, 
clearly and perfectly. " Et une creature est plus parfaitc 
q'une autre en ce qu'on trouve en elle ce qui sert i rcndre 
raisoa a priori de ce qui se passe dans I'autre, et c'est 
par li, qu'on dit, qu'elle agit sur I'autre. Maia dans 
lea substances simples ce n'est qu'une injl'uertce id4ah 
d'une moiiade sur I'autre" (" Monodologie," Nos. 50, 51, 
p. 709). 

Leibniz denies the influxus physicus between the mo- 
nads when be says these have no windows through which 
anything could shine ; the i^nfluxiis idealis which lie 
puts in its place consists for him only in an accord a 
priori of that which the monads picture, i.e., in a prc- 
enlahlished harmony. But now the relation of the central 
monad in an or;^anism to the sum of the subordinate 
monads is that which has at all times been called the 
relation of soul and body. Between this body and the 
soul there exists, then, according to Leibniz, certainly pre- 
established harmony. 

The relation between the soul and the complex change- 
able body Leibniz adopted from Aristotle. It is the rela- 
tion of eirepyeia and HXtj, spontaneously operative form or 
Idea, and the material in which the Idea works. The rela- 
tion of soul and inalienable proper body, on the other 
hand, Leibuiz adopted from Spinoza, according to whom 
the one substance everywhere appears with the two in- 
separable attributes — Thought and Extension, Both rela- 
tions coincide in a remarkable manner in the lowest, the 
atom-monads, and that too through the simple artifice of 
Nature, of referring all the efficient tendencies of such a 
monad to a point. Unfortunately Leibniz did not suffi- 
ciently separate these two meanings of body, tending to 
confusion, and has therefore been frequently misunder- 
stood. 

What is essential for us in the Leibnizian doctrine is tlie 
aggregation of several monads or individuals into a com- 
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pound which (as body) is subordinate to a monad or an 
individual of higher order (as soul). Had the results of 
modern physics, anatomy, physiology, been at the command 
of Leibniz, be would not have neglected to carry further 
bis theory with respect to atoms, cells, and organisms ; but 
ns it was, it remained only a stroke of genius without 
the necessary empirical supports. — ^What, on the other 
hand, we cau not accept is the artificial and unsatisfactory 
hypothesis of the pre-establislie<i harmony, by which all 
real happening is altogether abolished, and Uie world- 
process is disintegrated into an nurelated juxtaposition of 
separate trains of ideas in inactive isolated monads. If 
J..eibniz expressly excludes all real influence of the mo- 
nads on one another, yet the injluxus ideaiis which be 
puts in place of the injliixus physicus is an ill-chosen, be- 
cause misleading expression. For undoubtedly, according 
to him, the content of the chain of ideas in each monad 
mu=t at any given point of time correspond to the ideal 
chain of every other monad in a certain fashion, but this 
correspoudc'nce (chiming, harmony) is by no means said 
to result from this, that (say) the idea of a monad 
determines by an ideal influence the simultaneous 
idea of another (aa one might indeed suppose from 
the wording irifluxus iilcalis), but from this, that the 
content of the flow of ideas has been predetermined or 
predestined from all eternity and for ever and ever for 
every monad, and is predestined, moreover, in such a way, 
that between the various trains of ideas there always 
exists a certain harmony. The harmony thus predeter- 
mined or pre-established is accordingly a sportive mechan- 
ism, which, moreover, is quite aimless ; for if, for example, 
the various ideal currents had a velocity so different that 
harmony never took place between them, the monads would 
notice nought thereof, and would behave themselves just the 
same as in the contrary case, This theory, which abolishes 
all influence of the monads on one another, thus all causa- 
lity, is consequently perfectly useless. 
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What further distinguiihes us from Leibniz is the 
knowledge vie have yained — firstly, that the organic indi- 
vidual of higher order only subsists in the particular unity 
of the individuals of lower order, and that the conscious 
individual altogether oit/y arises through a reciprocal action 
of certain material parts of the organic individual with the 
Unconscious. It follows from this that the central monad 
or the central individual, neither in respect of the organistu 
nor in respect of consciousness, is aometliing standing bc- 
yoThd or oulsiiic the subordinate monads or individuals, but 
that if, in the higher individual, something else is con- 
tained in addition beyond the union of the inferior indi- 
viduals, this can only be an uTi^onscwas /actor. But in 
regard to this unconscious factor, which we have come to 
know as the regent in the organic and conscious life o£ 
the individual, the question may arise whether we have to 
do with a Central monad separate for each individual, or 
whether the functions of the Unconscious proceed from a 
being identical and common for all individuals ! Since, in 
concliisiua, even Leibniz saw himself compelled to trans- 
form the unrelated coadjacency of his windowleas monads 
into their coinhetence, i.e., to take up all monads into 
an {^solute central monad, one may also put the question 
thus: Do the bundles of rays of unconscious psychical 
functions in the different individuals point directly to one 
and the same absolute centre, or do they in the hrst in- 
stance lead to different relative centres, and only nudiatchj 
through these to the universal centre of the world ? In 
this culminates the question with respect to the indivi- 
duality of the Unconscious, after one has assured oneself 
in general of the unity of tlie Unconscious as such. In 
conformity with the importance of this problem we discuss 
it in a chapter of its own. 
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That to the TJnconscioiis, as actively manifested in an 
organic and individual consciousness, there is not wanting 
strict unity, is probably at once evident We altogether 
know the Unconscious only by means of causality ; it is 
just tlie cause of all tbose events in an organic and con- 
scious individual which lead us to suppose a psychical and 
yet not conscious cause. All that we iiave found within 
this Unconscious of distinctions or parts is limited to the 
two moments Will and Idea, and of these we have also 
indeed again perceived the inseparable unity in the Un- 
conscious. But in case some one should insist Uiat Will 
and Idea are to be conceived as different parts of the one 
Unconscious, yet their reciprocity in the motivation of 
the Will through the Idea and arousing of the Idea 
by means of the interest of the Will would be quite un- 
mistakable. What in the organism we were still com- 
pelled to apprehend as unity through mutual action of the 
parts is in the One cause of these events taken up into 
the unity of the end, to which these several activities of 
the one and another part are all posited only as common 
means. The unity of Time in the continuity of action is 
likewise present. The unity of Space can here, of course, 
be no longer spoken of, because we have to do with a non- 
spatial being; in the e^fcis, however, it is just as much 
present as the unity of Time. Thus much, then, is settled, 
that the unity of the psychically Unconscious in the indi- 
vidual is the strictest one can find. It is, however, not 
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implied in this that tliere are unconsciously psychical in- 
dividuals, for if the unity of the Unconscious were so 
strict that it undividedly embraced in itself all the uncon- 
sciously-psychical, wherever it might be operative in the 
world, there would be only one Unconscious, and not swerai 
Unconscious ; then there would be also no longer indivi- 
duals in the Unconscious, but the entire Unconscious 
would be as one single indi-v-idual, without subordinate, co- 
ordinate, or super-ordinate individuals. Since also Matter 
and Consciousness are phenomenal forms of the Uncon- 
scious, this being would then be the all-embracing indi- 
vidual which is all-htijig, the absolute individual, or the 
individual icaT i^oj(i)v. 

In organisms we had no occasion to raise the question 
whether we then had actually several things and not oiie 
before us, because the spatial distinction of the form 
answered it by anticipation. In the case of consciousness 
we have answered the question, which could hardly be 
decided d priori, in conformity with internal experience. 
which teaches us that the consciousness of Peter and 
Paul, of brain and abdominal ganglia, are not one, but 
many and different. In the Unconscious, however, this , 
question is robbed of half its force; since tlie essence of 
the Unconscious is non-spatial, and the inner experience of 
consciousness of course says nothing at all about the Un- 
conscious. Nobody is directly aware of the unconscious 
subject of kis own consciousness. Everybody knows it only 
as the in itself unhwum. psychical cause of his conscious- 
ness. What ground could he have for the assertion that 
this unknown cause of his consciousness is another than 
that of his neighbour, whose immediate knowledge is just 
as limited as his own? Tin a word, immediate inner or 
outer experience affords us no aid in deciding this impor- 
tant alternative, which accoi-dingly is provisionally a per- 
fectly open question. In such a case the maxim carries 
full authority that principles are not to be unnecessarily 
multiplied, and that in the absence of direct experience 
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the simplest assumptions are always to be entertained. 
According to this, the unity of the Unconscious would 
have to be supposed so long as the opponent of thia 
simplest assumption had not satisfactorily relieved him- 
self of the onus probandi incumbent upon himj But of this 
no attempt is yet known to us ; for Herbart's proposition, 
" As much appearance, so much indication of existence," 
can manifestly only serve to prove the many-sidedness, but 
not the multiplicity of being, since, as is well known, one 
and the same being appears for the most part quite diffe- 
rent according to different aspects. Th;it the assumption 
of direct unity is really much simpler hardly needs special 
proof, since here there is only question of the relations of 
the actor to his activities, and of the reciprocal action of 
the activities of one and the same actor; whereas, on the 
opposite assumption, the relations of different actors to 
their activities, and, moreover, those of the actor and 
his activities inler se, are in question, the latter of which 
must either be acknowledged to be quite inexplicable, or 
be explained by the further perfectly inaccessible and in- 
comprehensible relations of these many actors to the Abso- 
lute standing over them and including them. 

Only because the one part of my brain has a direct com- 
munication with the other is the consciousness of the two 
' partsunified(conf. C. Chap.iii. 5.pp. 113-118) ; andcould 
we unite the brains of two human beings by a path of com- 
munication equivalent to the cerebral fibres, both would 
no longer have two, but otu: consciousness. 'Could a union 
of two consciousnesses into one, such as actually occurs, be 
et all possible if the Unconscious, from which conscious- 
ness is born as a sequel of natural stimulation, were not 
already in itself one 'fj 

The entire ant has one, the divided ant two conscious- 
nesses; and if one sews together the halves of two diffe- 
rent polyps (thus two previously divided consciousnesses), 
one polyp will result with a single consciousness. Wealth 
and poverty of consciousness can make no difference iu 
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these inquiriea involving matters of principle. As little 
as any one can deny, after tho foregoing considerations, that 
he has as many (more or less separate) consciousnesses 
as he has nerve-centres, nay, even as he has vital cells, so 
much will every one rightly oppose the assertion that he 
has as many unconsciously acting souls aa he has nerve- 
centres or cells. The unity of purpose in the organism, 
the right operation of each sinj^Ie part at the right moment. 
in short, the wonderful harmony of the organism, would 
be inexplicable, in fact, only comprehensible as pre- 
estailisked harmony, unless the soul in the body were on^ 
atui i-ndivisibh, acting, however, synchronously in all parts 
of the organism where its action is required, — unless it 
were one and the same soul which regulates here breathing, 
there excretion, which here in the brain conditions the 
brain- consciousness, there in the ganglia the ganglia-con- 
sciousness. If the cutting into shreds of the lower animals 
shows us lliat the same mind, which before governed the 
different parts in the whole animal and produced the dif- 
ferent kinds of consciousness, continues also to be func- 
tional unaltered after division, can we then believe that tlie 
corporeal section may also have cleft the soul and divided it 
into two parts, can by division of a mere aggregate of atoms 
the non-spatial soul accidentally governing them be at all 
conceived as affected, save so far aa the conditions of its 
activity are changed ? 

Cm if the soul in two artificially separated pieces of 
an animal is still one, must it not remain undivided also 
in the spontaneous throwing-off of buds, claws, &c. ? 
and likewise in bisexual generation, where one her- 
maphrodite animal begets with itself {e.g., tape-worm) ? 
{See more particularly the ninth chapter.) If the un- 
conscious soul in the separate portions of an insect, or 
in the stem and the detached buds, is still one, must it 
not be the same also in the insects separate by nature of 
a community of bees or ants, which even without union 
of the organisms in space still act as harmoniously on 
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one anotljer as the several parta of the same orgam^l 
Should not the clairvoyance, which we have found every- 
where rccumiig in the invasions of the Unconscious, and 
which ia so supremely astonishing' in the limited indivi- 
dual, should not it alone invite this solution, that the 
appareutly indiviJual acts of clairvoyance are simply 
announcements of the everywhere identical Unconscious, 
wherewith at once everything miraculous iii clairvoy- 
ance disappears, since now the seer is also the soul of the 
seen ? And if it is possible for the unconscious soul of 
) an animal to be simultaneously present and purposively 
active in all organs and cells of the anltnal, why should not 
an unconscious world-soul be simultaneously present and 
purposively efficient in all organisms and atoms, eince 
indeed the one as the other must be thought as unloca- 
lised 2 

What opposes this conception is only the old prejudice 
that the soul is the mnsdousnesa; so long as one has not 
risen above this view and perfectly extirpated every 
obscure remnant of such a belief from his mind, so long 
must that all-unity of the Unconscious he certainly covered 
by a veil. Only when one has come to see that conscious- 
ness does not belong to the essence, but to the phenojTienon, 
that thus the plurality of consciousness is only a pluralily 
of the appearance of the One, only then will it he possible to 
emancipate oneself from the power of the practical inatinc^ 
which always cries "I, I," and to comprehend the essential 
unity of all corporeal and spiritual phenonjenal individual^ 
■which Spinoza apprehended in his mystical conception and 
declared the One Substance, It is no contradiction to the 
all-unity of the Unconscious that the individual self-feel- 
ing, which at first is present only as slight practical instinct^ 
with growing elaboration of consciousness is ever mora 
heUjktnud and sharpened to pure sclf-consdousnesa, that 
ihua the appearance indestructible for conscious thonght 
of the individual egoity only emerges the more dis- 
tinctly, the keener conscious thought becomes ; this, I say. 
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is no contradiction to tlie Monism of the Unconscious, for 
all conscious thought remains indeed entangled in the 
conditions of conaciouaness, and can hy its nature never 
be elevated above them in direct fashion, must rather be 
the more wrapt round by tiie deceptive veil of Maja, 
the more it displays its proper nature. The unity of 
the Unconscious may very well exist at the same time, 
of that namely, which never can come i^ilo consciousness, 
because it lies hdiind it, as the mirror can never mirror 
itself (at the most its own image in a second mirror). 
Certainly as long as one has not rigidly separated and 
exfilicated the Unconscious, so long that objection exists 
in full force, and so long can the idea of the all-unity not 
be rationally comprehended and approved, but only be 
mystically conceived, in spite of the opposition of con- 
eciouaness. 

Another point which is often made use of as cheap 
ridicule against Monism is the paradox that the One 
contends with itself as a self-parted being, that, e.g., the 
One Existence is in conflict with itself, like two hungry 
wolves, each of whom endeavours to devour the other. 
Two problems are here intermingled: firstly, the problem 
of the sundering of the One into the many, and, secondly, 
the question how the Many, if they are indeed only 
realisations or objectifi cations or phenomena of the One 
can turn against one another in strife and discord. The 
first problem, that of individuation, will be treated of in 
a special chapter (C, Chap, xi.), and only under the presup- 
position that this will be solved in a satisfactory manner 
is there any sense in occupying ourselves with the second 
question. Here I shall only say this much, that a self- 
disunion would only he incomprehensible if the One 
surrendered its unity (and with it a piece of its essence); 
that, on the contrary, a self-disnnion into a secondary 
(because phenomenal) plurality, in which unity is pre- 
served in plurality, just brings multiplicity into the 
abstract unity, or, more accurately expressed, that a 
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Bunderiog of the One into jJurality cacuot be objection- 
able, it thereby be meant not a aplitting of the one sub- 
stance into many isolated substances, but manifestatioiis of 
the one existing and abiding being in a plurality offuite- 
tions. But if this plurality of different functions is ouce 
given, then, in consequence of the circumstance that they 
are functions of one boiog, the ideal difl'erence of their 
content must necessarily exert an ideal influence on one 
another striving after equilibrium, which ideal compromise, 
however, becomes a real conflict through this, tliat the 
ideal moments compromising one another are at the same 
time contents of real acts of wilL It is thus altogether 
the same process tliat takes place in the consciousness of 
the individual as a struggle between different efforts, 
desires, and passions; just as a contest is possible here 
notwithstanding the unity of the mind, whose functions 
are the intersecting desires, so also in the all-one Uncon- 
scious. The struggle of two passions in a human mind in 
fury and destructive mercilessness need not in truth shun 
comparison with the struggle of two huu;jry wolves. The 
only difference is tiiis, that what takes place in the sub- 
jective field within an individual ii withdrawn from tha 
direct observation of another, wliereae the strangle of 
different individualised acts of will of the Unconscious 
hereby possesses an objective plienomenal reality, that 
the individuals engaged in conflict directly sensuously 
affect one another and other unconcerned individuals. 

If, on tlie other hand, the question is proposed in these 
terms, "Why must the several functions of the One Being 
be so constituted that they collide with, instead of running 
undisturbed beside, one another?" the answer is to be 
sought in C. Chap. iii. : " Without collision of different 
acts of will no consciousness," — and consciousness it is 
that is in point 

Hitherto we have shown, on the one band, that there is 
and can be no reason which tells against the unity of 
consciousness, and have, on the other hand, adduced various 
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[a posteriori grounds of probability for the same. We can, 
however, also settle the question directly by tUditction 
from already e9tabli3hed presuppositions, thus a priori in 
the AristoteliftD sense of the word. 
The Unconscious is not confined to apace, for it Jird 
posits apace (the idea the ideal, the will by realiaation of 
the idea the real), The Unconscious is thus neither great 
nor small, neither here nor there, neither in the finite nor 
in the infinite, neither in the figure nor in the point, 
neither anywhere nor nowhere. Hence it follows that 
the Unconscioiis can have no difference of a spatial nature 
in it, save so far as it posits the same in imaging and 
acting. We are accordingly not pennitted to aay : tha.t 
which acts in an atom of Sirins is isomething else than 
that which acts in an atom of the earth, but only: it acts 
in a difffreni manner, namely, locally different We have 
two effects without the right to suppose two beings for 
these effects ; for the difference of the effects only allows 
ua to conclude to a difference of the functions in the being ; 
the difTerence of two functions, however, by no means to 
the non-identity of the fnnciioning being. We mnrt 
reiterate : we are compelled to stop short at the simplest 
assumption (the identity of the functioning essence) until 
^^ the opponents have furnished proof of non-identity; on 
^K them, not on us, lies the burden of proof, since they sup- 
^H pose many, we only one. At any rate, this much has been 
^F strictly demonstrated by ns, that no plurality of its essence 
can appertain to the Unconscions by means of qiacc-dittr- 
minatioTis, simply because no space- determinations apper- 
tain to it. In tempornl differencea this is much clearer still, 
I since we are indeed thus accustomed to acknowledge the 
identity of the continuously acting being despite all tem- 
poral difference, in spite of the earlier or later occnrrence of 
the effects. But now there are, objectively speaking, none 
other tlian spatial differences ; for what we else know as 
differences, the difference of ideas iwiw wand the difference 
of willing and thinking, are internal subjective differences 
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of differeut activities of the same essence or subject, bni 
not a difference of different essences or subjects. 
the difference of different ideas inter se this is at onct 
clear, but it also holds good of the difference of the twc 
fundamental activities willing and thinking, pervading al 
individuals of the realm of nature, for the Unconscious it 
one iu willing as in conceiving, only that it here wilh 
and there thinks; it is related to those activities as Spinoza's 
substance to its attributes. (More in detail in C. Chap 
xir, 4.) All distinction known to us between existinr 
.things turns upon sputial and temporal determinations 
Space and time are the sole prineipium individuaiionu 
known to us. To assort with Schopenhauer that they an 
the only possible prineipium individualioniA would be b 
assert too much, for there might be worlds in which othei 
forms of existence than space aud time obtain. But apar: 
from this, that tlie burden of proof of the existence of sucl 
falla on the shoulders of opponents, and uutil the impos- 
sible production of this proof we have not to trouble our- 
selves about such etnpty possibilitiea, yet even such form: 
of existence in their particular worlds, just as space anc 
time with us, would only have phenomenal existence, i.e. 
it could be siiown that they can just as little he determina 
tions of the Unconscious as space and time with us, ant 
they would accordingly be just as unsuitable as thesf 
would be for establisiiing a plurality of essence iu thi 
Unconscious. If, then, the Unconscious can be burdenei 
with a plurality of being neither by spatial nor othei 
differeutije, it must just be a simple unity. 

We may furtlier add an indirect proof to this direct on( 
from admitted presuppositions. Suppose the case, namely 
that the phenomenal separation of individuals did not resi 
merely on a plurality of functions of the existence under 
lying them, but on a non-identity of the essence, on i 
plurality of existing substances, no real relations wouk 
be possible among the individuals as they in fact exist 
Tliia is one of the greatest achievements of the greal 
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Leibniz, tliat in spite of its extremely fatal (and for liis 
system even ruinous) consequences, he admitted this pro- 
position honourably and candiilly. Herbart occupies here 
a far inferior position, for after having made from the 
plurality of appearance the false inference to liie plurality 
{instead of the many-sidedness) of existence, he posits the 
mutual disturbances of these many existences (simple 
reaU) as something self-evident, instead of, like Leibniz, 
conceding it to be something impossible. "Whoever once 
recognises several substances {i.e., several beings, each of 
which is self-subsistent, and ■would continue to subsist 
even if everything else round about were suddenly to 
cease to exist), must also confess that these monads can 
not only have no windows through which an injliixus 
idealis could shine, but also that there is no possibility of 
seeing how entities, which participate in nought and have 
notliing in common, should be able to come into any 
metaphysical contact whatsoever. Each individual must 
rather represent an isolated world for itself. If one tried 
to suppose a metaphysical bond, to which would fall 
the part of a mediator, the difficulty to resolve would be, 
how this newiy added substance should be able to enter 
into real relation with each of the existing substances. 
For if one tried to imagine this tie somewhat as a function 
of the Absolute or as the Absolute itself, it is to be re- 
marked, on the contrary (apart from the circumstance 
that in inmuj substances the discussion, strictly speaking, 
cannot be of One Absolute, but only of as mauy absolutes 
as substances), that a real relation between a so-called 
Absolute and one of several substances only appears less 
incomprehensible than the relation between two of the 
many substances, because fancy is more readily inclined to 
ascribe to the so-called Absolute the power of incomprehen- 
sible achievements. The inHuouce of the Absolute on the 
many only, however, becomes comprehensible if the so- 
called Absolute is converted from a substance actually 
limited by the many into an unlimited, genuinely all-em- 
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bracing substance, which thus contains the many as integral 
parts of itselL But then, in truth, the many are denuded 
of tlieir independence and substantiality, and degraded to 
Eublated moments of the one absolute. This step, which 
again in the last resort dissolves the intended Pluralism 
into Monism, both Leibniz in the all-embracing central 
monad, as well as Herbart in the credited god-creator, saw 
themselves necessitated to take, without however re- 
cognising the incompatibility of this change with the 
retention of tbe foundations of their systems, and without 
employing this step for the explanation of the injiuxas 
ph/sicus, or the causality of the monads among themselves, 
which must necessarily miscarry without it, but results 
in a perfectly unforced manner from the essential identdt^r 
of the many in the One, 

Although Pluralism is not able to maintain itself in 
its proper form as soon as it realises its own conse- 
quences, it yet tries to maintain itself in the illusory 
light of consciousness in a more modest form as it were 
wilhin a reluctantly admitted Monism. The inherently 
contradictory conception of derived s^slajice la especially 
employed for this purpose. Substance is that which is in 
itstlf (not in another) and subsists through iiself (without 
the aid of another) ; the derived substance, however, 
is said not to bo in itself, but in the absolute substance, 
and not to subsist through itself, but only through the 
absolute substance. Derived substance thus evinces itself 
as not-substance ; it evinces itself as particular mode and 
manner (modus) of the manifestation of the Absolute, 
or, as we now say. as phenomenon. Now Pluralism fur- 
tlier tries to at least raise the phenomenon of the indi- 
vidual mind to a higher category of phenomena, or to 
lower the rest of phenomena one degree, as if they were 
mediate results of that phenomenon. This is, however, 
BO incorrect, that in a certain sense the contrary is true, 
BO far, namely, as the individual mind results on the 
one side only from the material phenomena. The light 
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radiating from the UDconscfoiis central sun strikes upon 
the concave mirror of organlsma, and is reflected and 
united in the focus of the self-conscious mind. In this 
way arise the separate centres of the individual conscious 
minds, but with these the absolute centre does not com- 
innnicatti directly, but only by means of tlie nncoEscious 
rays (functions) affecting the organism (the brain), which 
are reflected from this to the focus of consciousness. None 
of those functions which are ascribed to the unconscious 
lule of tbe organism proceed from these separate centres; if 
tbeie ifl in respect of the latter a separate centre still to 
be assumed for every individual, there must be a steond 
beside biiat first one; in this second one then we must 
imagine the functional rays issuing from the absolute 
centra to be bent or broken. How such a refraction is 
to take place in such an imaginary centre would be here 
quite unintelligible, whilst reflection on the organism or 
its organ of consciousness is a perfectly intelligible image. 
Through the accumulated difliculties of these separate 
centres, however, the explanation of the facts would not 
be in the least assisted, i.e,, these mLithematical points 
of refraction of the function-rays of the absolute centre, 
- not to be conceived as substantial but ideal, form a merely 
emharrassi'ng aTid uselessly interpolated hypothesis. 

However we may try to save for the individuals a reality 
and independence exceeding that of simple phenomenality, 
it is love's labour lost if intended to favour the unphilo- 
sophical partiality of the consciousness doting upon its 
own ego. As all plurality of individuation belongs to the 
sphere of phenomenality. everything placed beyond phe- 
nomenality also falls outside the plurality of the individuals 
into the all-one Unconscious and its direct activity, Only 
in this way has the absolute central monad of Leibniz the 
power to strip off the contradiction which clings to it, 
namely, by itientifying itself again with Spiuoza'a One 
substance, in which the many individuals or monads are 
reduced to dependent phenomenal forms or vioden. 
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This going back of Leibniz on Spinoza is, however, as 
little a retrogression aa the falling back of modern physi- 
cal science : in both cases, through the progress of esperi- 
enoe and induction, one is enabled to comprehend and to 
prove a posteriori the mystical conceptions of genius of an 
elder mind. Such a falling back upon great predecessors 
is thus a genuine progress and e permanent gain, for it 
may be allowed me once more to mention that the course 
of philosophy is the transformation of the mystical concep- 
tions of genius into rational cognition. (Conf. B. Chap, ix.) 

Wherever we may look among the original philosophi- 
cal or religious systems of the first rank, everywhere do 
we meet with the tendency to Monism, and it is only stars 
of second or third magnitude which Und satisfaction in. 
an external dualism or still greater division. Even in 
declared polytheistic religions, as the Greek and the dif- 
ferent Northern mythologies, one perceives this tendency 
to Monism, both in the oldest conceptions, and in the later 
modes of feeling of deeper religious minds ; and even in the 
more philosophical ways of thinking of Christian Monism, 
the world is only a phenomenon posited by God, which haa 
only continuance (subsistence) so long as it is preserved, i.e., 
is being conlinually renewed. All systems tending to Mon- 
ism liave not succeeded in really reaching it, yet one feels, 
the unmistakable need of a unitarian world-conception, 
and only the shallowest religions and philosophical sys- 
tems have rested contented with an external dualism (e.rf., 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, God and World, World-Orderer and 
Chaos, Force and Matter, &c.), or any sort of plurality. 
There is no conception which the impressionable mystic 
mind more readily adopts than this — to apprehend the 
world as an indivisible Being, to feel oneself as part 
of this Being, but a part in which, at the same time, 
indwells the whole, and penetrated by this contrast to 
indulge the religious feeling of the sublimity of this 
vast Being and the sense of the ego's participation 
therein. Owing to Christianity this one existence has 
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been called in the Teutonic languages God, and the 
view wLich asserts that this one existence is the 
all or the whole has been accordingly entitled Pan- 
theism (in the widest sense of the term). Kightly un- 
derstood, one may certainly let the word pass. I prefer, 
however, on account of the misunderstandings to which it 
is exposed, the synonymous term Monism, according to 
our explanation ot Pantheism. Orthodox Catholicism 
and shallow rationalistic Protestantism, hotli of which 
thought to exalt God while they lowered him (attribuling 
10 him human passions), have undoubtedly always con- 
demned and burnt as heretics the deeper minds in the 
Christian Church who perceived and declared tlie need of 
this Monism (e.g., Eckhard, Giordano Bruno), but out of all 
such persecutions the tendency to the monistic purifying 
of Christianity has always emerged in greater strength, 
and has been ever gaining in influence over discerning 
minds. Schelling says: "That in God alone is being, 
and therefore all being is only the being of God; tids 
thought neither reason nor feeling can take away. It 
is the thought to which alone all hearts beat " (Werke, 
Abth. il vol. ii. p. 39) ; aud " That eveiything is from 
God has been at all limes felt, as it were ; nay, one may 
say: just this is the tme primitive feeling of humanity" 
(Werke, Abth. ii, voL iii, p. 2S0). This mystic primitive 
feeling of mankuid in the form of a tendency to Monism 
often indeed only realised in an extremely defective 
manner, but with the exception of the sceptics alwaya 
perceptible, runs like a red streak through all philosophy 
from the oldest Indian traditions down to the present day. 
Since a survey, however hurried, of the whole period would 
be impracticable with our space, I limit myself to sketch- 
ing with a few strokes the most recent epoch in this 
respect. 

The being which underlies the appearance of the object 
of perception was called by Ivant the " thing of itself." 
It is remarkable that Kant never drew from his doctrina 
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that space and time do not belong to the thing of itself, 
but only to its appearance, the rather obvious conclusion 
that there cannot be things of themselves, but only thittff 
of itself in the singular, since all plurality only ariseB 
through space and time. On the other hand, he himself 
(Kant, Werke, n. 288, 289, and 303) made the remftrk, 
that the thing of itself and the intelligible underlying the 
empirical ego could hardly be one and the same existence, 
since between the two there positively could be no further 
difference specified. This ia one ot the touches where the 
involuntary tendency of great minds towards Monism can- 
not be denied. That Kant, neveitheless, was so timid in 
his inferences lay in this, that he formed tlie commena- 
ment of the modem epoch of philosophy, an epoch in 
which the work formerly concentrated on one or two men 
of genius had to be distributed over the shoulders of 
several, because this work became the more difficult the 
more often the old problems re-emerged in novel and 
sharper form, and the more the circuit of knowledge ajid 
of experience expanded. 

What Kant entertained as timid supposition, that the 
thing of itself and the active snbjeot might be one and 
the same existence, Schopenliauer declared as catgorical 
assertion, in that he recognised the will as the positive 
character of this essence. (Comp. my " Gesammelte 
philos. Abhandlungen," No. iii.) It has already been 
mentioned above (i. 29, 30, and I30), that Schopenhauer's 
Will altogether comports itself iis if it were united with 
perception, without Schopenhauer admitting it, 

Fichte mistook the trutli of the Kantian hint Ha 
denies to the appearance of the thing all existence 
independent of the perceiving subject, and turns it into 
a phenomenon entirely posited by tlie perceiving sub- 
ject Thus the thing oE itself loses its immediate essen- 
tial being in the Ego. Only what exists in the form of 
an ego has witli Fichte being, and dead Nature, so far as 
it does not enter into this form, remains a phei 
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purely subjective, i.e., merely posited by the subject. But 
Fichte also was compelled to bend in his own fashion to 
Monism ; the Ego is denuded of the accidental character 
of this or that limited empincal ego, being raised to the 
Absolute Et!o, The Absolute Ego is the existence which 
alone is all the different, accidental, empirical limitfed 
egos, for the Being which is developed in the process of 
the Absolute Ey;o is the same whicli produces this process 
in its accidental empirical limtiation ; so that herewith 
the many egos also again become lowered only to pheno- 
mena of the One Absolute, 

Schelling tries in his Trauscendental Idealism to deduce 
the wealth of the external world, with its manifold deter- 
minations whiclt had shrunk with Fichte into the bald 
abstraction of the non-ego, from the activity of the 
ego. But while he explains the agreement of the intui- 
tions of the various limited egos from the equally strouyly 
emphasised unity of the inlinite intelligence or of the 
Absolute Ego in the finite intelligences or limited egos, the 
standpoint of transcendental idealism necessarily leads him 
to the Natural Philosophy, where, without reference to the 
limited ego's, he undertakes to directly deduce the extra- 
mundane determinations from the absolute ego or pure 
subject, and here, among other natural determinations, of 
course, also lights upon the mind and its products. In 
both systems he proceeds from the identity of subject and 
object; only this absolute subject-object makes its appear- 
ance at ona time more from the subjective, at another 
time more from the objective side. 

The method hereby employed of the pure subject 
gradually positing itself as object, which withdraws from 
all object! fication into its gradually enhanced subjectivity, 
led Hegel to his dialectical method. 

" The method is only the movement of the concept 
itself, but with the signiticance that the concept is all, and 
its movement the universal absolute activity." 

Hegel perceived that the deduction of Schelling has 
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either no value at all, or a purely logical value as process 
iu the realm of thought, but he claimed that his logic built 
upon this is at the same time outolopy ; that the concept is 
all, i.e., sole suMtanee and sole ahsolulc subject, and that the 
world-process is pure dialectical self-movement of the 
cdncept; that thus there remains no room for the exbt- 
ence of a strictly non-logical, i.e., alogical (not anti-logical) ; 
for in his imposing compact system the world was ex- 
hausted with the concept raised to the absolute Idea, with 
the absolute Idea sundered in nature and returired to itself 
in the spirit. {Comp. my " Ges. phil. Abhaudl," No. ii.) 

Schelling in his last system (comp. " Scbelliiig's Positive 
rhilosopbie als Eiuheit von Hegel und Scliopenhauer," 
Berlin, 0. Lowenstein, 1869, especially the second and 
third sections) maintained the negativity, i.e., pm^ely logical 
or purely rational constitution, of the Hegelian philosophy ; 
he thus denied that it can say what and how it is, and only 
allowed that it can say, If somewhat is, it must be thits. 
He declared that, in the Hegelian and all the pbiloaophies 
preceding it there can only be question of an eternal hap- 
pening, " An eternal event is, however, no event Con- 
eequently, the whole idea of that process and that move- 
ment is self-illusory; properly speaking, nothing has 
happened; everything has only taken place iu thoughts, 
and this whole movement was only a movement of 
thought" (Werke, i. 10, pp. 124-125). 

He declares exisietiee to be the genuinely super-rational, 
which, as actuality, can now and never be in tlie reason, 
but only in experimce (Werke, ii. 3, p. 6g), and in 
ttiis respect calls nature and experience that which is 
foreign to the reason (ibid., p. 70). If the absolute or 
highest Idea has no real value, if it is no longer anything 
more than bare Idea, if it is not the actually existing (ii. 3, 
p. 150), even this Idea could never be Thought if it were 
not thought of a thinking subject (i. 10, p. 132). One 
must then in a twofold respect go beyond the Idea as 
such to a being beyond and independent of thought, to 
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Bometliing aoticipatiKg all thought (ii. 3, p. 164), to an 
immemorial existence. As long aa we speak of the stand- 
point of the purely rational or iiegiitive philosophy of the 
existing, we properly apeak of the same only accordinf; 
to its essence or its conception ; more cannot be obtained 
a priori; the question, however, with which positive 
philosophy begins runs according to that : what (gram- 
matical subject) IS t/ie esdsting (grammatical object) ? Or, as 
Schelling also expresaea himself, what m^kcs the thing 
be or "becomes cause of being {alria rov eXvai) to this 
which is not being {fit} Sv), mere all- potentiality ? " " The 
One is kuown hereby or herein that it is the Universal 
lleing, the trav, the being according to content (not 
efficient being). It is therewith cognifed and distin- 
guished from other simple existences, as tlte single exist- 
ence whith is all" (ii. 3, p. 174). 

If the passage from the Transcendental Idealism already 
cited in tlie Introduction (i. p. 25) be compared with this, 
it wQl be found that Schelling in his first system con- 
ceived under the name " eternally unconscious " essen- 
tially that which he raised in his third system to be the 
foundation of his Positive philosophy. 

Thus wehave seen in all philosophies of the modern epoch 
this tendency to Monism more or less perfectly realised in 
one fashion or another. What iu the historic evolution 
is exhibited aa the culminating point of the speculative 
work of modern times, the " individual which is all being " 
of Schelling, that we liave evolved a posteriori by the 
inductive path, or rather involuntarily gaiutd as it were, 
but now no longer as a speculative principle accessible only 
to few, but with the perfectly valid proof of its empirical 
authorization. liy carefully separating the sphere of tiie 
Unconscious from that of consciousness, and recognising 
consciousness as a mere phenomenon of the Unconscious 
(C. Chap. iii.). the contradictions were resolved in which 
the natural consciousness was entangled and caught in its 
endeavour after a monistic view. But not merely con- 
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sciousness, bat also matter had proved to be a mere 
appearance of the Unconscious, and everything in the 
world which is not exhausted by the conceptions Matter 
and Consciouanesa, as organic formation, the instincta, &c. 
had been revealed (in Sections A. and E.) as the moet 
immediately and easily cognisabie eflects of the Unoon- 
ecious. 

Herewith were (i) Matter, (2) Consciousness, and (3) 
Organic formation, Instinct, &o., comprehended as three 
modes of action or modes of appearance of the Uncon- 
Bcious, aTid the latter as the essence of the world. Lastly, 
after we had penetrated with the understanding the con- 
ception of individuality on the one hand, and the proper 
nature of the Unconscious on the other, so far as re- 
quisite, the ultimate reason for the assumption of a plu- 
' rality of being in the Unconscious disappeared beneath 
our hands ; all plurality henceforth only belonged to the 
phenomenon, not to the essence which posits the former, 
but this is the One Absolute Individual, the single exist- 
ence, which is All, whereas the world with its glory is 
reduced to the bare phenomenon ; but not to a anbjuclively 
posited pheuomenon, as in Kant, Fichte, and Schopen- 
hauer, but to an objectively (as Schelling, Werke, ii. 3, p. 
280, says : " divinely ") posited phenomenon, or, as Hegel ex- 
presses it (Werke, vi. p. 97), to the " mere plienomenon, not 
only for vs, hut 0/ itscl/."^ What appears to us as matter 

' Thu objective!}' posited pheno- indicpiHEflUenetui of thie eonneot- 

menal worlil, oc thii world of the ing link, and of trying to Kceda 

mppeanuice in itEelf. is tbe Indiii- from the subjective phenomena of 

pHnasbla CAUul link between the ccnucioUEnesa dtiectlj to the ultl- 

mnniatic eEsenoe on tbe one band, mate being, inatod of acknowledg- 

■nd the subjective phtnoroennl ing one objectively eiiating (In 

mental-picture worlds of the many Kantian tetminology, traniKendeDt) 

different coneciougneuesentbeotberi world of tilings (according to Kut, 

whiUt it in related to the sole Un. Ibinga of tbtmaclyea] aa arehetfpe 

oonsciona as the appearance to the of thuae maitf/ subjective world* of 

■nbxtaDGe, it a related to its sub- perception, which certainly, referred 

jective reflected inisgeii in the to tbe sulu exii>ttnce, appears indeed 

DUmeroUB conacioua individuala a* onl; as "the living garment at 

tbe thing of itself to its liubjective) Deity." Aa Kant in liia old age 

phenonienun. Subjective Idealiain and his achool tried to repair tbia 

commila the error of ignoiing the lubjective error of his " Kritik d. r. 
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"is the mere expression of mi eciuilibriiuu of opposite; 
aiitivities" (Schelling'a AVerke, i. 3, \: 400), what appears 
to U3 ns consciou5nes3 is likewise a mere expression of 
n conflict of opposite activities. That piece of matter 
yonder is a coiigloiiienite of atomic forces, i,e., of fiats 
of the Unconscious, to attract from tliis point of space 
in this intensity, to repel from that point in that in- 
tensity. Let the Unconscious intermit these nets of wilt 
and annul them, at the same moment this piece of 
matter has ceased to exist; let the Unconscious will 
anew, and the matter is there again. Here the prodigy of 

v.," BO Scbelllii}; tbat of Kichte by the metaph^sic&l iiigmEcation wks, 

■etting up his PUSIoaophy of Nature : till the time of Km*, the praaU- 

BO, liiuiUjr, the aged Srhopenhkarr. ing one, although it muat be ■]- 

ftnd Mil] miire liii dtecipleH. through loved that in the cotifiuiun between 

the reeogDitiDO of a realit; of the Metipbypica and theory of Ogni- 

objectiScationi vl the One Will, tion that special to the latter theory 

independent of the regarding c«u- was likewise coDtained therein. 

■cioiu subject (Comp what ia «aid After the complete ■epamtion of 

above, R Chap, viii vol, L pp. 328- the problem of Metaphjaics and 

3;i.) On the side of the theory theory of Knowledge, the word 

of Knowledge and of Mctuphyiica " phenomenon " also hud to be 

the strtam of tendency la unmistak- differentiated (into " objective ' 

...1. . a .1.. — ception of the — ^ >■ — 1.:.._.7.._ ... _li_i. i. .t 
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pantheistic concepUt ' " 



lubJBclive "), which is the 
. tocieiB more endurable, as different con- 
r! of the trasts ("essence" and "thing of 

■ ' itself") are available for the two 

putts. It might be well, there- 
fore, not to get rid of the word 
phenomenon also fur the nieta- 



Cbap. v.), of the Schelling-Schopen- the subjective appeai 
hauerian conception oC the objec- holds good of the obj> 
tification of the Abwilute Subject, 
i.t. Will, of the Herburtian notion 
of the "Absolute Fosicion," in con- 
trast to the position merely relative 
to oonsciousness, i.e., to the sub- 
jective position or phenomenon, in 
abort everything ia found in it 
that has ever been thought with 

regard to the relation of existence subjectivity all thi 
to it* metaphysical ground. That eiiat«noe, and left nothing hut the 
the word "phenomenon" is here pure "that " tor the Ui'nj bji itidf. 
Mated In the nutapAjisicol aense can- so that it naturally became barer 
not be objected to on the score that than the barest metsphysieal tiitnct, 
the theory of Cognition has ob. and a distinction between the two 
tained possession of it since the became an impoanibility. 
rise of subjective IdeutlKui ; fur 
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This 
from the cireum- 
stonce, that with Eant Metaphysics 
was absorbed just aa one-sideiUy by 
the theory of Coguition. as before 
him for the must part the theory 
of Cognition was awallowed up by 
Metapliysic^ or in other wolds, be- 
'■ I ly carried over into 
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the creation of the material woiM ia lost in the everyda7 
marvel of its preservation, rennwcd e\'ery moment, which 
is a contitiuous creation. The world is only a conlinuoaB 
series of sums of peculiarly combined will-acts of the 
Unconscious, for it is only so long as it is continuously 
posited ; let the Unconscious cease to will the world, and 
this play of intersecting activities of the Unconscioiu 
ceases to be. 

It is an illusion disappearing before thorough rejection, 
an illusion of the senses iu the widest sense, when we 
think we have in the world, the NOK-EGo, something 
directly real. It is nn illusion of the egoistic instinct 
when we think we have iu ourselves, in our ideal ego, 
something directly real. 'The world consists only of a 
■" sum of activities or will-acts of the Unconscious, and the 
ego consists of another sum of activities or will-acts o( 
the Unconseious.JOuly so far as the former activitlea ' 
intersect the latter does the world become sensible to me; 
only so far as the latter intersect the former do I become 
sensible to myself. In the sphere of the mental repre- 
sentation or pure Idea, the ideally opposed peacefully exist 
side by side, and fur the most part form logical combina- 
tions calmly and without storms. Does, however, a will 
seize these ideal opposites and make them its cunteu^ 
then the will-acts filled with opposite content enter into 
opposition ; they pass into real conflict (comp. above, p. 
228), in which they mutually resist and threaten to de- 
stroy one another, when either the one succeeds entirely 
or both partially, so that they compel one another to a 
compromise. Only in this couflict, the mutually offered 
resistance of the individually parted will-acts of the All- 
One, arises and consists that which we call reality. Not an 
inactive passive substratum, like the matter criticised in 
C, Chap, v., is presented, but only au active actual function 
can claim the predicate of actiuility. This table, e^^ 
testifies its actuality to me through the forces of repulsion 
which the ether-atoms of its superficial molecules, when 
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opposed lo the superficial moleculos of my body, exert in 
quickly increasing progrt-ssiou on approximation beyond a 
parliculiir limit. This collision of the atomic wills consti- 
tuting it with the atomic wills constituting my body is a 
part of the efficiency or actuality of the table, and the 
totality of its actuality consists in the sum of al! the colli- 
sions wliich occur between the atomic wills constituting 
the table and all the other atoms of the world. If there 
were nothing in the woild but this table, its reality would 
certainly be a far more limited one, but it would never 
he quite abolished, because the atomic wills constituting 
the table, if also no longer externally, yet always still 
among themselves, would come into active collision. If, 
however, one imagined all the atoms of the world save 
oue suddenly annihilated, the actuality or reality of this 
one would be, in fnct, thereby annihilated, since, owing to 
tliu want of an object of the manifestation of its force, it 
would be incapable of action, that is, of being actually 
manifested. 
fLet the Unconscious change the combination of acti- 
^ities or acts of will which constitute me, and I have 
become another : let the Unconscious intermit these 
activities, and I have ceased to bej / am a phenomenon, 
like the rainbow in the cloud. Like it, / am born of the 
cuincidencQ of relations, become another in every second 
because these rnlations become other in every second, 
iiud shall dissolve when these relations are dissolved. 
What is sjthstance in me is not /. In the same spot 
another rainbow may at some lime or other stand, 
which perfectly resembles this one, but yet is not the 
same, for temporal continuity is wanting ; so in my stead 
an ego perfectly resembling me may also at some time or 
olher stand, but that will not be Jne. The sun alone is 
always shining, which is transiently reflected from yonder 
cloud ; only the Uncoksciods for ever mles, which is also 
mirrored in my brain. 
The results indicated here in broad otilliues will find in 
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Chapters ix. to xi. a varied application and development^ 
which it is hoped will contribute to make them appear 
less repellent to readers previously confined to the way of 
thinking of the practical sensuous instinct ; but first we 
will tiy still further to elucidate the results hitherto 
reached by comparing the All-one Unconscious with that 
God-conception, which our educated classes are wont to 
obtain from the school-Metapliysic of the religions dis* 
seminated in Europe. 



TUB JNCONSClOUa AND THE (Kjn OF THKISM. 



' The question may very probably be asked at the present 
siage of our inquiry — Admitting that the actions of the 
All-One displayed in the individoal are unconscious so 
far as the individual is concerned, what is the proof 
liiat they are not conscioua in the All-One Existence 
itself? The simplest answer to this query consists in 
transferring the onus probandi to its propounder. It is 
not for me to prove that the unconscious physical 
fonctioDs which, as such, are sufficient for explanation, 
may not on the other side be conscious in the All-One; 
but those, who desire to make this, so far as the explana- 
tion of the phenomena is concerned, entirely valueless and 
gratuitous addition to thit hypothesis, have to adduce the 
proof of their ajsiunption, which until then must be 
regarded as pure assertion, and accordingly to be scien- 
tifically ignored._J Although ibis would sitiTice for setting 
aside the foregoing objection, I shall nevertheless enter more 
fully into the matter, because the consideration of this 
poiut will contribute to the more exact compreheusion of 
ihe Unconscious. 

If hitherto Theism Las usually eagerly iusisteJ on 
assigning to God a consciousness of his own in the sphere 
of Itis divinity, tliis has happened for two reasons, both 
of which had their justification, but from which an illegi- 
timate conclusion was drawu, because the possibility of 
an unconscious intelligence had never been conceived. 
These two grounds are, — FirUlij, As regards man, re- 
pugnance to the tliouglit, in default of u conscious Ood, 
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of being a product of blind natural /orces, unintended, UQ- 1 
watched, purposeless and transient result of a fortuitoual 
necessity. Secondly, As regards God, tlie fear of thinking I 
this supreme existence, which, to honour to the utmost, it 
wa3 deemed necessary in scholastic fashion to furnish with 
the sum of all conceivable perfections, to he destitute of 
that excellence which passes with the human mind fop J 
the highest, viz., clear consciousness and distinct self-jT 
consciousness. Both scruples, however, disappear beforej 
a correct estimation of the principles of the Uncoii scions^ 
which hold liie golden mean between u Theism con- 1 
atmcted of the floating human ideal made absolute and »a 
naturalism, in which the highest llowers of the mind and 1 
the eternal necessity of natural law, from which they have I 
sprung, are mere result of a casual actuality, imposing to us i 
on account of our impotence — the right meLin between con- 
scious teleology, which is conceived after the human pro- 
totype, and entire renunciation of final causes. This right 
mean just consists in the recognition of a final causality^ J 
which however is not represented according to the pattern I 
of conscious human purposive activity by discursive reflec- \ 
tion, hut as immanent unconscious teleology of an intui- 
tive unconscious intelligence is revealed in natural objects 
and individuals by means of the same activity which, in 
the last chapter, we described aa coutinunl creation orj 
conservation, or as real phenomenon of the AH-Ono' 
Existence. 

f In our inability positively to apprehend the mode of i 
perception of this intelligi.'nce (conip. above, p. 49). wo I 
are only able to indicate it through the contrast to our | 
own form of perception (conscioasness), thus only to char-' I 
acterise it by the "negative predicate of Vvonsciousnesa. Buff 1 
we know from the previous inquiries that the function ot\ 
this unconscious intelligence is anything but blind, rather [ 
far-seeing, nay, even clairvoyantjalthougii this seeing 
never be aware of its own vision, but only of the world, I 
and without the mirroi-s of the iiuiividual consciousnesses. I 
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can also not see the seeing eye. I Of this unconscious 
clairvoyant intelligence we have come to perceive that in 
its infallible purposive activity, embracing out of time ' 
all ends and means in one, and always including all neces- 
sary data within its ken, it infinitely transcends the halt- 
ing, stilted gait of the discursive reflection of consciousness, 
ever limited to a single point, dependent on sense-percep- 
tion, memory, and inspirations of the Unconscious. We 
shall thus be compelled to designate this intelligence, 
which is superior to all consciousness, at once unconscious 
and BKjjer- conscious J With this recognition, however, the 
two preceding scruples with regard to the unconsciousness 
of the All-One disappear. If the latter possesses a .■^uper- 
conscious intelligence, all-knowing and all-wise, with all 
its unconsciousness, which teleologically determines the 
content of creation and of the world-process, we stand 
here neither as accidental product of tiie forces of Nature, 
nor is God dwarfed by denying Him this mode of con- 
sciousness. 

FAccordingly the dread on the part of Theism of degrad- 
ing its God by denying him consciousness appears so un- 
founded, tliat the danger is rather the contrary of degrad- 
ing him by the predication of consciousness, siuce his 
mode of thinking is, in truth, above consciousness. That 
which is really an nnconditionnl pre-eminence is rational 
inletliffence, whicli our Unconscious possesses just as truly' 
as the God of Tlieism, but that which is just the limitation 
in our human intelligence, the form of consciousness de- 
pending on the division of subject and object, of that 
Theism must too of necessity denude its deity, if it will 
make it its "most peifect of all" existences. Beyond 
question /or us men, consciousness and self- consciousness 
are marks of superiority, but yet not, like rational iutelli- 
gence, absolute marks, but only relative and conditioned, 
i.e., they pass with us as prerogatives only because we 
stand witldn tlje world of individuation and its limits, and 
need for the greatest possible furtherance of our iudividiial 
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aims, as sharp a severance as possible of our self from 
other persons and from the inipersonal outer world, — 
considerations whicli, as a tnatler of course, fall away for 
the All-One Being, which has nothing outside itself, 'in 
and hy itself, however, and apart irom the special probleina 
which misc through a position within tho sphere of id- 
dividuaiion for a limited intelligunce, consciousness is no 
excellence, but in comparison with the unity of attributes 
^ in the Unconscious appears as a defect, as a disturbance 
in the absolute peace of the clnirvoj-ant unreflecting in- 
tuition, as a rent in the harmony of the attributes of the 
All-One, which posits dissJdence in the phce of concord, 
and snatches out of their indifference and sunders sub- 
ject and object, the moments reconciled and united in 
the absolute Idea (cnmp. "Ges. phil. Abhandlg.," p. 64), 
through this disunionj The opposition of attributes for 
the genesis of conacionsness, and the emergence of subject 
and object fMm indiffereuce, is not at dl possible within the 
self-sure and self-enclosed absolute Idea as such ; it rather 
presupposes the spUtling-up of the total function of the 
AU-One into the plurality of individuation, and the cross- 
ing or the collision of the numerous tendencies of will 
which thus arise with their partially opposite content 
Only by such conflict of the partial will wiih other partial 
wills, through the disagreement of the ideal content of the 
partial will with the compromise thrust upon it, does that 
shock become possible which causes the severance of sub- 
ject and object in consciousness. (C'omp. C. Chap. iii. i.) 
This consciousness is based on a re p rase n tat ion imposed 
on the mind by its body, i.e., on sense, and attains a super- 
sensible content only by discursive reflection through the 
medium of absti'action. 

All these limiiations must, as Theism itself acknow- 
ledges, be removed from its God; but thereby consciousness, 
which is dependent on these limitations, is itself abolished. 
If conscioiiBuess can only be described as limitation, the 
negation of this limitation can no longer be regarded 
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Its positive defect ia the All-One, siuce freedom from 
limitation is rather a sign of superiority. Nevertheless, 
the positive superiority in point of content is formally a 
defect, just as the absence of poison-glands in the boa- 
constrictor, which it does not need on nccotint of its 
greater strength, or the absence of sin in the orthodox pic- 
ture of Christ is a formal defect. — Already when, in G. Chap. 
ii., we arrived inductively at the conclusion that there is 
no consciousness without a brain, ganglia, protoplasm, or 
other material substratum, the hypotliesis of a trans- 
cendent and indivisible consciousness of the world-soul 
was set aside, since the search after a material substratum 
making possible this unity of consciousness would be 
hopeless. By the investi;;ations of C. C'hnp, iii. this 
knowledge instinctively arrived at was at the same time 
proved by way of pure speculation, since the metapliysical 
ground of the impossibility of a consciousness without 
individuation and without separation of body and mind 
was made evident If the limits of sensibility and finite 
individuality are set aside, as the notion of God of itself 
demands, and ihe limited representation be expanded to 
the Absolute Ilea, still the pure matUr of represeiUulion 
remains, and by the removal of all finite opposition and 
collision we strip off also the form of consciousness. If 
one still, for one moment, tried to imagine tlie impossible 
demand satisfied, that consciousness should be, never- 
theless, preserved as form of representation, yet tliis form 
also would have to be taken as infinitely elevated above 
the consciousness known to us, and it would then be at 
once apparent that the inlinite form is equivalent to pure 
formlessness ; that the absolute consciousness demanded for 
God must again prove to be identical with the ahsolaidy 
Unconsciom; so that thus even for this extreme stand- 
lioint, thu phraseology being shown to be equivalent, every 
motive for opposing our absohitt'ly Unconscious must pur- 
force disappear. (Comp. Fichte's Collected Works, voh i. 
pp. 100-253; vol. V. pp. 266 and 45;). 
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Uiiqueationably, besides its value for the individual 
M such, consciousness has also in addition a univereal 
significance for the redemption of the world, i.e., for 
the conversion of the World-will and its return to 
the original condition before the commencement of the 
world-process {coinp. below, C, Chap, xiv.) ; for this final 
purpose the All-One does in fact need consciousness, and 
accordingly it possesses the same, — namely, in the sum of 
individual consciouan esses, whose common subject it is.' 

We have, namely, seen that the one Unconscious is, in 
tact, the support or subject of all individual conscious- 
nesses, and that the individuals as such are only pheno- 
menal combinations of an organism with the actions of the 
Unconscious directed to the same. He who accordingly 
Aaff,s(ric<^yspca7any, the consciousness of Peter and Paul, is 
not Peter and Paul, by which those phenomenal combina- 
tions are denoted, but the All-One Unconscious itself. 
Undoubtedly the consciousness whicli the Unconscious has 
in individuals Is a more or less limited one, but any other 
is simply impossible. This consciousness always sufGces 
to lead Co the self-consciousness of the Absolute, namely, 
to the knowledge that the proper self of Peter and Paul 
is the All-One Existence.'' TliaC this self- consciousness 
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of the Absolute in the individuals is u reHex uue, again 
lii'S in the nature of self-consciousuess, which is impos- 
sihle except en the basis of reflection. Thus it would be 
shown to those, whose minds are disquieted by the denial 
of consciousness and self- consciousness to the All-One, 
that it really does possess such consciousness and self- 
consciousness as is compatible with the character of thesi; 
conceptions, namely, limited consciousness and reflex self- 
consciousness, which certainly must not bo sought in the 
limitless and noreftective Ail-One as such, but in it as 
subject of llie individual conseiousnesse?, since only the 
functious of the All-One directed to a particular or^'anism 
form a limited part of its total activity, and attain to reflec- 
tion in the or^an of consciousness of the organism. — 

IE we for a moment assume what is unthinkable, that 
the Absolute still possesses over and above the conscioiLS- 
ness and self-consciousness which it has in individuals 
another peculiar to itself, we immediately see insoluble 
difficulties to arise in respect of the relation of this absolute 
self-consciousness to those of individuals. Wo formerly 
assumed, namely, relying on the presumed iinconaciousneas 
of the All-One, agieeably to experience, tliat consciousnesses 
wliicii arise at separate places, i.e., not sufficiently con- 
nected by nervous communications, are sfparcUe conscious- 
nesses. This could, however, scarcely be maintained on 
the supposition of an absolute self-eonsGiousn''SS. Does 
such an absolute conscioiuness once exist iu the subject 
of two individual consciousnesses, the required nervous 
communication appears to play a riglit pitiable and super- 
fluous part beside such a metaphysical bond of union, 
whilst on the contrary its signiticauce is at once evident 
if thei'e is only an unconscious identical subject of the 
individual consciousnesses. If the functions of the AII-Our 
which the latter determines to the particular organisms 
are unconscious functions, they are sufficiently separated 
by their different goals not to allow of any confluence of 
the consciousness arising in organisms by way of reflec- 
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lion. If, un Ibe otlier band, tbey arts cuuscious functions 
of a self-conscious beiii^, they are related and connected 
by this consciouaness to the liij;hor unity of that self-con- 
sciousness, so that it is no longer at all comprehensible 
how llieae functions, after their reflection or turning round 
in the organs of consciousness, should be able to part into 
two consciousnesses, instead of enriching the one absolute 
consciousness with modified content. It accordingly be- 
comes not only incomprehensible how the consciousnesses 
of I'eter and Paul ai'e separate consciousnesses, but how 
altiigtiher a limited indiviOuul consciousness can arise 
without its matter and its form being immediately swal- 
lowed up and digested, bones and all, by tbc absolute con- 
sciousness, i.e., annulled its individual consciousness. But 
Btill, supposing a limited dispamte individual consciousness 
to have arisen, the functions of the All-One exercised 
through tbe same, iu case tbey were conscious, would 
allow the absolute consciousness to shine, as it were, in 
upon the individual consciousness ; fur one would not be 
able to see how these functions should denude themselves 
of llie form of the absolute consciousness once adher- 
ing to them, and indeed osscntially connected with them 
according to tbe assumption of tbe Theists, on their 
entrance into tlie individual, and on the formation of bis 
special consciousness. The individual must in all direc- 
tions be refulgent with tbe light of the absolute conscious- 
ness, and tlie absolute consciousness lie open to its view. 
All these consequences, contradicted by experience, fall 
away when we reject tbe impossible supposition of tbe 
absolute consciousness iu the All-One. 

Monism can by no means endure any absolute conscious 
world -substance, and only the declension from Monism to 
tbe Pluralism of one creating and many created substances 
makes possible the anthropopathic assumption of aconscJoiia 
God; truly also only at the cost of comprehension of the 
possibility of inner relations between the cre.iture and its 
transcendent Creator, which can then at the best only 
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be conceived as thu magical hocus-pocus of ihe possessioii 
of one jiersonal mind by another. 

A God whose reality only consists in his spirituality, 
and whose spintuality is manifested exclusively iu the 
form of consciousness, undeniably becomes with distinct 
consciousness also a God parted realiUr from the world, 
an external transcendent Creator. On the other hand, he 
who seeks and desires an imiaanent God, a God who 
descends into our breast and dwells therein, a God in 
whom we live and have our heing, as every profouiider 
religion must demand, and as Christianity and Judaism 
(Dent. vi. 4, xxx. 11 ; laa. Ixvi. i) also actually demand, 
must make clear to himself that the All-One can only 
indwell iu individuals if it is related to them as the essence 
to its phenomena, aa the subject to its functions, wiihout 
being parted therefrom by a consciousness of its own, or. 
in other words, that one and the same activity can only 
then he simultaneously and witiiout collision of two con- 
sciousnesses activity of the individual and of the All-One, 
if the All-One diffuses itself as mipersonal \VilI and u?i- 
conseioiis Intelligence through the universe with its personal 
and conscious individuals. As God, by granting a per- 
sonal consciousness, becomes parted from the world, with 
every action there inevitably arises the clear alternative, 
eilker activity of God or activity of the individual; a 
third, a combination of both activiiies without collisiou 
of the different conscious wills, would be only possible 
exceptionally and fortuitously, but not as a frequent 
occurrence or at all as general rule (comp. above, B. Chap. 
X. pp. 24-27).— 

We have admitted that it is the Unconscious itself 
which attains consciousness in the orc;aniscd indivMuals. 
It follows from this that the sniEcient reason of its be- 
coming conscious must be given in the Unconscious, or, 
more briefly, the Unconscious must be regarded as cause 
of consciousness. It would, however, be very vicious 
reasoning to try lo draw the inference that Consciousness 
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nuist already inhere in the said Unconscious, eJae other- 
wise it could not come out of it. This conclusion woulii 
be just as incorrect as the conclusion often, in fact, drawn 
by savages and the uncultured, that the fire must always " 
lurk OS fire in the steel and flint, since otherwise it could 
Ddt leap forth as sparks on their impact. This much 
only is correct, that there must be contained in the cause 
the sum of all the indispensable and sufficient conditions 
in order that the effect may emerge or result from them ; 
but the re<inirement that the efTect be already contained 
as such in the cause, i.e., already in the form in which 
it appears as effect, is by no means coincident with this, 
for then the occurrence of the effect would be no change 
at all, thus also no causality, but only the becoming visible 
of a something long existent. We saw above that the 
arising of individual consciousnesses I'roni an absolvte con- 
sciousness can never be rendered intelligible; from an 
Unconscious, on the contrary, it is quite comprehensible, 
if only the Unconscious contains in itself all the condi- 
tions, which are requisite and sufficient in order to allow 
of consciousness resulting as form of otherwise given and 
deteimiued Presentation or Sensation. As these condi- 
tions, however, we have in C. Chap, iii. recognised the 
duality of the attributes and the possibility of an opposi- 
tion of the functions compounded of them, and these con- 
ditions we must accordingly necessarily presuppose in 
the Unconscious. Whoever regards the stated conditions 
as incorrectly defined will be obliged to suppose others in 
their stead in the Unconscious, olthougli lie may leave 
them also quite indefinite if he only guards himself from 
the error of setting up consciousness itself as the indis- 
pensable condition of the origin of consciousness, — an 
assertion which must be characterised as entirely devoid 
of foundation, — whereas the most cogent reasons for the 
contrary have been already partly discussed above, partly 
will soon come before us for discussion. 

Thf above-mentioned objection would only acquire a cer- 
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tain tinge of justification if it appealed to this, iliat accord- 
iug to the t«leoloj;ical conception of the Philosopliy of the 
Unconscious (comp. below, C. Chap. xiv. 3), consciousness 
iloes not proceed from the Unconscious as an accidental 
or causally-necessary, thus, at all events, blind result, but 
that it is teleologically posited by the Unconscious, ix., 
intended for the sake of a hijjhor end, in which certainly 
the ideal anticipation is contained. It might then be 
supposed that this ideal anticipation of consciousness or 
the teleological forathinking of consciousness must itself 
represent a consciousness, and, moreover, a higher stage of 
consciousness. Apart, however, from the implicit form in 
which in the Unconscious the thinking of the end includes 
the thinking of the means, and conversely, the following 
ia yet to he considered. 

The thinking of consciousness only necessarily presup- 
poses a higher consciousness, if consciousness is thought 
as consciousness, 1.1:., in the euhJcHive mode, as the subject 
of consciousness feels itself affected by its consciousness. 
But thus it ia quite certain the Unconscious does not think 
its consciousness, since its thinking is altogether absolutely 
opposed to our suijedive thinking, so tliat it would have 
to be designated objective thinlcing if this designation were 
not just as one-sided and accordingly inappropriate. We 
have already seen in C. Cliap. i. that, with regard to the 
mode of ideation of the Unconscious, we can only make 
the assertion that it docs iwi perceive aa we perceive. If 
we then would positively say what exactly the Uncon- 
scious thinks when it employs consciousness as an inter- 
mediate end of a further final end, since subjectivity is 
excluded, nothing can remain, but firstly, the olJecHve pro- 
cess, v/hose subjective phenomenon is consciousness; and, 
secondly, the effect of the emancipation of the Idea from 
the Will which results from this process (comp. above, C. 
Chap, iii, i). Hereby the two fixed points are gained, 
which alone are concerned in the teleological forethinking 
of consciousness, namely, means and end, whilst the sub- 
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jective inner side of consciousness is accidental in a teito- 
logical refereuce, and is tlierefore not affected by the ideal 
anticipation of the event 

One niiglit, however, put the objection in still more 
general form and say, e.^., To posit ends means to pro- 
vide for the future: how now can an Unconscious, i.e., 
unconscious of itselE as a present reality, be conscious of 
itself as future ? Now I might of course appeal to this, 
that all this purposive activity is in respect to the merely 
negative ultimate end (the universal negation of the will) 
likewise only a negative one, thus only turns on this 
pivot, to abolish the present state (of the arisen world- Will), 
not to introduce a positive future one. However, the 
purposive activity on the one hand would always per- 
ceive the future state of privation as limitation of the 
present state which was to be annulled, and on the other 
hand the foregoing cf the representation of the future state 
as goal of the process would little accord with the omni- 
scient clairvoyance of the Unconscious, which we have 
everywhere found. This appeal, however, is not at all 
needed, since an error lurks in the inference of the objec- 
tion. — In the sphere of individuation, namely, for the 
most part, only individual ends are pursued, individual 
states aimed at, to the exclusion of the participation of 
other individuals in the states aimed at; accordingly this 
exclusiveness of what is purposed naturally renders in- 
dispensable the sharp and clear discrimination of the 
aubatratum of the purposed state from other individuals. 
Otherwise is it in the sphere of the All-One Unconscious, 
where every distinction of different substrata of the 
purposed state, and likewise every exclusion of one in 
favour of another, ceases, because the phenomenal mani- 
fold does not reach into tho sphere of the metaphysical 
existence (as we have seen in the preceding chapter). 
Here, one may say, state is absoluielj/ state, i.e., all-embracijig 
state, beyond which at any time there is no state. If, 
then, in the sphere of the All-One Unconscious a future 
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atate is purposed, it ia purposed as absolute, ie., all- 
embracing state, which has nothing beyond itself, and 
regarding which therefore the question as to the support 
of the state, as a perfectly meaningless one so far as tiie 
purposive process is concerned, cannot at all be proposed 
in a rational fashion. It follows from this, that it ia 
absurd to transfer the reflection of consciousness on the 
aubstmtum of the jmrpoaed state to which we are accus- 
tomed from the inertia of habit also to the purposive 
activity of the Unconscious. For we already see in indi- 
vidual instincts that the individual takes care for its own 
future, without therefore knowing that it is its own future 
well-beinj; for which it cares, and we see even in the race 
instincts that the individual exerts itself for general ends, 
thus for alien subjects, without any idea for whom it 
torments and sacrifices itself. 

Only thus much then remains tenable in the above 
objection, lliat the Unconscious must know the condi- 
tion to be negated, and which it can only know in that it 
finds, feels it in itself, since the condition is indeed not 
spontaneously posited by the unconscious Imagination 
itself, as all later intuitions ; i.e., there in fact results here, 
from the need of explanation of the purposive activity of 
the Unconscious, a posteriori the necessity of the assump- 
tion of a transcendent extramnndane consciousness, which 
feels its own content as a state to be negated, i,c, as mm- 
litessedness or torment, — an assumption the necessity of 
which we shall subsequently, in C. Chap. xv. 2, a pri&ri 
perceive to he founded in the nature of the will and the 
laws of the origination of consciousness. Observe, this 
single transcendent ctmseiousness of ihe All-One which we 
have hitherto found occasion to assume has not for content 
an idea or representation, but it has for sole content the 
absolutelj/ indefinite transeendtnl piiin or uni/wwrf/fss of the 
void infinite will, which vayue metaphysical discomfort 
forms, as the state to be negated, the necessary starti-ng- 
point of the unconscious teleological activity, as that 
vuL. 11. 1: 
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which ought not to be tlie firm foundatiou of the worlil- 
process. The consciousness here allowed, which has arisen 
only through the mischievous elevatiou of the quiescent 
will iuto volition, and must again cease with the retur* 
of the will to its original state of self-enclosed peace (all 
this will be proved and elucidated iu Cbap. xv. C), can 
obviously give Theism no occasion to triumph at the 
necessity of a consciousness in the Unconscious, The 
attempt, however, to deduce from the final purpose of 
the world-pi'ocess a consciousness with richer content 
than that here specified turns out, at all events, a vain 
endeavour. 

If we gather together once more our reflections on the 
question as to the consciousness of the All-One, there 
J emerges the result that, besides the iwtionltss conscious- 
ness of indefinite discomfort at the uplifted and unsatis- 
fied worid-will, ihe All-One only possesses a limited con- 
sciousness in conscious individuals, which, however, suffices 
it for the aims of the world-process, and tbatlthe peculiar 
mode or form of its all-knowing and all-wise intuition 
(absolute idea) is such of which, for lack of positive 
statements, we can only say this much, that it is elevated 
above that form wiiich we know as consciousness, i.e., 
that negatively defined it is unconscious, vaguely but 
positively defined snperconsciousj Acconling to this we 
must declare the endeavour still to ascribe to the All- 
One an exclusively divine consciousness, conceived accord- 
ing to the analogy of the human, a not smaller authro- 
popathic error and degrading limitation of God than 
that of the biblical writings, when they ascribe to him 
anger, vengeance, and similar qualities measured by our 
own experiences, (Even pious Church Fathers like Au- 
gustine have been disquieted by such reflections on the 
consciousness of God.) If this holds good of consciousness 
in general, so much the more must we maintain it of the 
endeavour to posit in God as special content of such a 
consciousness the idea of the All-One itself, i.e., to credit 
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liim with a seif-consrioiisncss. However, we shall have to 
examine this point a little more closely. — 

The transcendent consciousness allowed by me has for 
its sole and only content absolutely indefinite pain, but ' 
no idea, least of all the idea of the All-One itself, The 
consciousneaa which the All-One lias in its individuals 
has, it is true, for thousanda of years been elevated by 
philosophic thinkers to the consciousness of the All-One 
itself, therefore to the self-consciousness of the All-One, 
but this is only an intra- mundane, not extra-mundane 
self-consciouaness of tlie All-One, such as Theism re- 
quires. But we can at least negatively affirm this with 
confidence of the unconscious i-epresentation of the AU- 
One or the Absolute Idea, that it has in the self-satisfaction 
of its own pure intuition just as little occasion tor ra- 
(lection in general as for a definite reflection on itself or on 
something else; not on anything else, since there exists 
nothing else besides itself ; not on itself, since reilection on 
itself presupposes reflection on something else. But in the 
unity of the Absolute Idea the ground of the separation 
of subject and object is just that whicli is wanting, there- 
fore also their appearance to one another, which consti- 
tutes consciousness, is also wanting, aud in particular there 
is wanting the bending round of the ideational activity 
towards its origin, the turning back to the active subject as 
yoal of representation, which retroversion uf the activity of 
thouglit is precisely what is characteristic of the notion of 
self-consciousness as we have abstracted it from human self- 
consciousness. The Absolute Idea embraces all that 
is, for its ideal deteixainations become indeed as content 
of will those phenomena whose siitn we call the world. 
The unconscious thought of substance accordingly 
exhausts the sum of all its modes, and so far as its whole 
proper nature is unfolded tlierein, itself aa the sum of its 
unfolded moments (in its otherness), — but itself 01U1/ i» 
this stTise, not in the proper acceptation of the notion of 
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selE-cousciouaness, as active centre of emanation.* 
grasp tlie latter retroversion or reflectioa is required, 
which takes place in the brains of individuals, whereby 
the intuitive character of the presentation is lost, but 
instead thereof the self-consciousness of the All-One in . 
the strict sense is really yaincd — only of course not as extra- 
mundnne, transcendent — and at the same time as one which, 
beside the notion of the All-One as active world-centre, 
embraces only a very small part of its phenomena, not, aa 
the unconscious idea, its whole plenitude. As the light- 
sphere, consisting of light rays, illuminates the whole 
space, hut not the point from which it issues, unless a 
reflection of its own beams takes place at reflecting sur- 
faces, and thereby a turning back of the direction of these 
rays, so the intuitive ideal total activity of the All-One 
may cognise the All, only not the point whence it issues, 
the active centre of the All, unless certain bundles of 
these rays are broken in the brain of an organism into 
consciousness, which then, however, must of necessity be a . 
one-sided, limited, no all-embracing absolute consciousness. 
The previous considerations, in combination with the 
argument stated below derived from the evil of the world, 
seem sufficient to render evident the perfect uutenability 
of a specifically divine consciousness and self-conscious- 
ness in the All-One. In this way of thinking we find I 
ourselves in perfect accord with the views of modern J 
German philosophy. Here, too, neither in Fichte's earlier 1 
doctrine, where the Absolute is represented by the unreal | 
unsubstantial abstract moral world-order (Fichte's Werke, i 

' Only in tbia Dense doeit Sj>iiu>M pure forms of these idei 

■peak uf ■ Belf-kDowledge of Uod. regard to tiiiAr extended objiM 

The idrB, wbich io God in actual, ia {i Prep. 21 Olw.), and, inoraova^'l 

ever u)u<tQe, oU-euibracing (Ethics, iucludes aa posited witli logical &' 

Put ii. Prop, 4I, which iocludrs cewitj. Goil ta subject ' 

In itself all luilividual iatellecta a* nutvrani tburufore does n 

the ideaa oE tbe inadiH of exttti- bimself astulijecboflhvcognitlTa 

■iim {earn}/, above p. 350 Ubs.) and tivity or uf Cho attribute of tbougl 

the ideM of all these intalleotd, but ■■ object of the aai 
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a Propi. 30 and zi). >-'^'. tbe Gbs.) " 
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V. 1 86, 187, 264, 368), nor in hia later doctrine, where it 
stands as the eternally unchangeable veiled Being behind 
our consciousness which reveals it (Werke, v. 441, 442), 
nor in Schelling (comp. his Werke, i. i, p. 180; i. 3, p. 
497; i. 4. p. 256; i. 7, p. 53, 54, and 67, 68), nor in 
Hegel (which, to be sure, is denied by tlie reactionary 
jiart of the Hegelian acliool), nor in Schopenhauer does 
the Absolute possess a consciousness outside of the 
individuals pervaded by it (comp, also vol. i. pp. 23- 
3t ; Introdnctoiy i c, the remarks on the philosophers 
named). — 

After these conclusions concerning the consciousness 
and self-consciousness of God, we shall hardly expect a 
more favourable result in regard to the notion of per- 
sonality, to wliich Theism Is wont to attach so much 
importance as predicate of its God, that it is precisely 
in order to save it that it still insists so urgently on 
the untenable predicates of consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness, even after former scruples (comp. above, p. 
24s ff) against setting aside these anthropopathic predi- 
cates of God have been removed by the recognition of the 
nnconsciouB-superconscious reflectionless-intuitive intelli- 
gence in the All-One. Nothing would stand in the way 
of the application of the notion personality, if its definition 
were limited to an individuality combined with will 
and intelligence,' and it was certain that no inadeciuate 
anthropopathic accessory notions were interpolated. But 
nnfortunately the guarantee of tliis is so sm:ill, tlint, on the 
contrary, the predicate of personality has almost always 
been employed only with the intention of thereby smu^ 
gling in unsuitable ideas, which, however, are perhaps 
consoling to the heart. In a jural sense, the notion of 
personality rests on the criteria of civil independence; 
this conception has, of course, no sense in reference to 

' Only in this senae it ScbellinH God (cump, bii definition of pennn- 

wllling in hii l&ter " Fhiloautiliy uf ality ; Werke, li. 7, p. 3S1, and my 

Kcvelntion" to underntiiiid Theism memoir, "ScheUln^'s Pcnitive PliiJ- 
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God. Ethically tlitj notion of personality implies th» 
capacity of judging one's own actions and the nioroll 
responsibility conditioned by the same, but this transfer-J 
ence of a relation, which is highly important betweeaf 
separate and opposed individuals, to the absolute all-em- F 
bracing Individual appears inadmissible, because there are I 
no individuals beside itself, but only in itself, and because J 
even these latter are only manifestations of itself, pheno- 1 
incna, not substances, therefore cannot be co-ordinated with J 
the substance, through which alone they are, as the notion 1 
of the ethical relation would require.' 
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Ideologieally the concept of personality consists in tlia 
existence of a consciousness wich respect to the identity 
of the conscious subjects underlying all the temporally 
distinct acts of aelf-conscioiisness in the same conscious- 
ness (comp. p. 79), is thus the result of a tolerably com- 
plex rejlcdwn on a number of rfjlcclive acts of self-appre- 
hension comprehended by memorif. Since God in his 
absolute intuition is raised far above all reflection (even 
above that of simple self-consciousness, to say nothing of 
the reflection of the identity of the subjects of those acts 
of reflection), and as, moreover, such a reflection, in the 
absence of any existence from which he could distinguish 
himself, would be for Iiim perfectly superfluous and tauto- 
logical, the ideological concept of personality also can have 
no application to God, any more than the jural or ethical. 
The attempt, from religious considerations, to save the 
ideological personality of God at any price, necessarily 
leads by its consequences to the fantastic assumption of 
an eternal nature in God elevated above material temporal 
Nature and differeut from it (Jacob Eolime aTid Franz von 
Baader), in order to render possible an eternal process in 
God with self- discrimination and reintegration as his 
actual temporal nature makes possibly the temporal world- 
process, with the resulting separation of subject and object 
in the finite consciousnesses, which are indeed collectively 
consciousnesses of the All-One Existence. One sees from 
this liow weak an hypothesis must be when ita most 
important advocates confess themselves compelled, in order 
to maintain it, to have recourse to such artificial, fantastic, 
and wholly imaginary auxiliary hypotheses. 

According to these considerations, it seems most suit- 
able not to give to the notion of personality so wide a 
sense as is given in the above definition, in order thereby 
to make it applicable to God. There are many indivi- 
duals endowed with vfiU and intelligence, whicli do not on 
that account admit of the concept of personality (animals, 
low savages, idiots, Ac), and to which we therefore 
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refuse this desigaation. Wby should we not exercise tlie 
same restraint with regard to an individual which no 
longer answers to tliat conception, because it is elevated 
above all the limitations wliich form the marks of the 
conception on its different sides ? Here, too, the degrada- 
tion of the Supreme Being does not lie on the side ot 
those who refuse the predicate of personality, but on the 
part of those who ascribe it. Nay, looked at more closely, 
the lowering of Cod turns out to be the secret purpose of 
the affair, i.e., one seeks in God a person (according to the 
human standard), in order by this kind of co-ordination of 
God with the ego seeking consolation from him to bring 
it about, that one may place oneself ou intimate foot- 
ing, as it were, with God, as with a revered equal, 
order, on pouring out the heart before him, to make more 
sure of a humanly syinpathiaing understanding of 
own emotion. Even the Chriauan apostles, with the 
growing purification of the God-idea, began to have an 
inkling of the unsuitable uess of this chiliJish bebaviour, 
at which the naive anthropopathic imagination of the 
older Judaism had taken no ofl'ence; and the more ! 
limcly the God-concept shaped itself with the progressive 
development of Christian Theism through the contact 
with Hellenic philosophy, the more the rehgious soul in 
its intellectual confusion saw itself impelled to take refuge 
in a mediating human personality (Christ, subsequently 
the Virgin Mary and the saints). As the Eeforraatiou 
found itself compelled, after tiie abolition of prayer to the 
saints, to lay more stress upon the human personality of 
Christ than in Catholicism, so in consequence of the 
now disappearing Christ-belief, Theism is trying again 
to bring God himself nearer to man from his abstract 
remoteness by imparting more human features, and this 
is the roost important reason for the emphasising of the 
personality of God, although incompatible with the idea of 
the saine. But when one considers that, from the philo- 
Bophical point of view, the practical nerve of prayer is 
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already paralysed by a purely subjective signification and 
activity being ascribed to it according to tbe modern 
view of the world, the value of the emotional postulate, 
contradicted by thought, appeai-s also from this side more 
than doubtful. For when 1 have once perceived tbe 
illusory nature of belief in an objective meaning and 
efficacy of prayer, the nature of the object to which the 
prayer is conceived or addressed haa become perfectly 
indifferent, since in truth we are here only dealing with 
a moTuUo^ie, to which the possible jugglery of a conscious 
Belf-deception in respect of a feigned auditor can give 
no value. With this now-a-days unavoidable admission 
that the meaning of prayer ia reduced to the value of a 
soliloquising soul-expectoration on self- rectitude (Schleier- 
macber,) disappears, evea within the pale of Theism, 
every practical molioe of rdigimi, for hankering after the 
clothing of God with the predicate of personality in 
the proper sense of the term at the expense of good 
logic. 

But with the renunciation of the predicate of perstmaliiif 
disappears again, as remarked above, the practical religious 
interest in maintaining the personal divine stlf-amscious- 
ness, and wiib this the last interest in the assertion of an 
exclusive transcendent cofwetotwrtcas of the All-One, The 
practical religious interest being aet aside which could 
not bring itself to abandon all these conceptions in spite 
of their long-proved untenability, the notional diEBculties 
and philosophic pwofs fully assert themselves, and ctrmptl 
that Theism, which endeavours to purify itself from the 
crude naturalness of an anthropopathic representation of 
God and to attain tenable metaphysical conceptions, to take 
last necessary step in this process of purification and 
profounder thinking, from which it has hitherto recoiled 
from a mistaken religious motive. The result, however, 
which emerges in this last and now inevitable step of 
the self- purification of Theism, is the same as that which 
the Philosophy of the Unconscious on its own part 
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from quite another side brings to Theism, and tiie old 
supports of the latter have gradually become oue after the 
other so rotten and crumbling that it should rejoice when 
another new oue ia offered it. 

Tliat all the attributes of the divine intelligence (all- 
knowledge, all-wisdom, all-presentnesa) are also appli- 
cable to the clairvoyant unconscious intuition of our All- 
One, will be more precisely shown at the beginning of 
Chap, xii. C, and we have already admitted the omni- 
potence of the Unconscious Absolute Will. When we 
add, that we have in the last chapter recognised the Un- 
conscious as the Individual in a pre-eminent sense (p. 223 
ffi, and 240-243), and that the former claims of Theism 
to personality, self- consciousness, and consciousness o£ 
God in their previous sense have become untenable, but 
that all that is tenable in the same ia actually satisfied by 
our Unconscious, it is clear that on this side a difference 
in principle between a Theism that rightly undeistanda 
itself and the Philosophy of the Unconscious cannot be 
found. — 

This might appear still more plain ia another direction, 
namely, in reference to the relation of the individual to 
the All-One ; but here too we shall see that a well-under- 
stood Theism must necessarily move away some steps 
from the vulgar conception, and then likewise coincides 
with our point of view. Theism namely ia originally 
dnaJism, in that ii ascribes just as much substantiality to 
the world as to God, It is triio this dualism is one only 
existing since the creation of the world (conceived as in 
time), thus no regressively eternal one, but it is intended 
to be a forwards eternal one, in that the substance of the 
higher creature is also conceived as eternal. The dualism 
is therefore indeed only the result of the act of creation, 
but it is now in operation, and moreover determined not 
to disappear again. Such a dualism is, however, philo- 
sophically untenable, and irresistibly tends to relapse 
into Monism. We have in the last chapter (pp. 230-234) 
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seen that a seriously huW dualism abolishes and reduces 
to Occasionalism or Pre-establialied Harmony — two equally 
untenable refuges from difficulty — the empirically given 
and a priori demanded causality of individuals among one 
another, and ihat causality as in/luxus physicus necessariiy 
demands the taking up of individuals as phenomena into 
the one absolute substance. We can here reach the same 
result by a consideration of the notion of creation, whioli 
forms a distinguishing fundamental conception of Theism. — 
A consistent dualism must assume that the world fashioned 
as si^istance by the creative act would continue to subsist, 
even if the creator were suddenly annihilated ; only on 
this condition would the world be a permanent residuum 
of a completed act of creation, only on this condition true 
and genuine substance. This consequence is, however, too 
strong even for Theism itself, and it therefore foregoes the 
regarding the world as a mere completed result of a single 
creative act; it lets its (jod permanently act the part of 
world -restorer or world -governor, as the world -architect 
of Greek dualism in presence of the chaos of the eternal 
uncreated matter. For this matter, however, and strictly 
taken also for the individual imT/iortal spirits called into 
actuality. Theism tries to retain the notion of a created 
substajiee, a caput mortuum of a former long past creative 
act, which re.-iiduum, it is true, God has the power again to 
annihilate, if it seems good to him, but which inthout such 
a diviue interposition would 0/ itself be imperishable. 
However, Theism must soon perceive that it is here in 
presence of the same difficulty, of the same belittling of 
God, in that this residuum would then also continue to exist 
if God were annihilated, and that therewith an indepcii- 
denee limiting God's absoluteness would have to be ac- 
corded it. This scruple could only be laid to rest if, on 
God's annihilation, con tinned subsistence were denied to the 
creature ; the creature must collapse into nothingness, if 
the creator withdraws hia hand from it even only for a 
moment; but this is only possible if continued ctistenca 
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is conditioned by a continuously active function of God, 
hy an act of will rtneiocd every momeni. 

Such a conserving activity of God, which prevents tlis 
constantly threatened falling back of the creature into no- 
thingness, is now, however, in no way different from the 
iirat creative act, which summoned the creature out of 
nothing ; for both substitute for the non-existence of the 
creature its existence; ix., however, the conservatioB of 
the creation by God is to be more precisely defined aa con- 
tinumis creation. Herewith is the untenable notion of the 
laput morttium of a past act of creation stripped off, no 
matter whether this past is reckoned at thousands of yeara 
or seconds, and the existence of the creation is in every 
moment understood as creative act 0/ the same moment. 
Creation out of nothing, which was emphasised by the 
Jewish- Christian Theism in contrast to Greek dualism, in 
order to render prominent the absence of an eternal matter 
existing before God, is then to be understood in this way, 
that that wherefrom God creates is his own creative energy, 
that the whole real existence of the creature consists 
purely in the divine creative power directed to the same, 
and its whole essence at every moment purely consists in 
the content which the divine creative act of this moment 
pours into it. 

About thus far has Theism progressed in the philoso- 
phical purification of its conceptions ; it is, however, easy 
to see that herewith the notion of substance has ceased to 
be applicable to the creature, since it no longer has subtiit- 
enee at all, save through the absolute divine substance. 
Thus only the latter manifesting itself in a continuous crea- 
tive aciof will is the subaistent or self-existent, but the crea- 
ture itself and its existence is only the Tnani/estation or the 
rtvelatitm of thetunctions of the Absolute directed to its con- 
Etant creation or preservation, or, in brief, an appearance^ of 
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tlie All-One Being. Tlie real existence and the essence of 
the creature is hereby not at all impugned, since we have 
indeed already seen that wiiat we call its reality only con- 
sists of the sum of the acts of will which are functional in 
it (comp. above, pp. 242, 243). The notion of creation is, 
however, through the setting aside of the conception of 
the created substance, resolved into that of the continuous 
mani/tslalion of the absolute will and the absolute idea, 
i.e., into that of the Appearance of the absolute Being. 
The individual who has penetrated to this conception 
thereby attains for his religious feeling the desired con- 
viction that he at every moment owes to God, and to him 
alone, his whole being and all he is; that he is nothing at 
all but in him and through him, and that the being in 
Mm is God's being itself Thus also dualism haa dis- 
appeared from Tlieism, and by dealing in earnestness 
with pure Monism haa. at the same time, gained for the 
ardently devotional religious feeling the consciousness of 
an intimacy of relation between God and man, which is 
not even remotely to be reached as long as man by the 
perverse self -contradictory notion of a. created substance is 
opposed as a foreign, independent, self-contained personal 
substance to God, who may now solve the puzzle how to 
enter into the man separated substantially from him. The 
purely monistic view of the world is also alone capable 
of laying the metaphysical foundation of an ethic exempt 
from the interference of all sovereign individual caprice 
(comp. Schopenhauer), which could only attain general 
validity on the ground of a pluralistic individualistic 
ethics, if the conception of the divine revelation of a 
universally obligatory moral canon were tenable. That 
profounder intimacy of the relation of the individual to 
the Absolute and this better foundation of ethics, which 
Monism affords as compared with dualistic Theism, and for 
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the sake of which the mystical theosophists and theologians 
of the West have always shown a strong and decided 
inclination to Fantheistn, the purely Aryan religions of 
India possessed long before the origin of Christianity ; 
whilst, on the contrary, Christianity from its Semitic 
origin retained the dualism between creator and crea- 
tion, at any rate in the orthodox doctrines of the chief 
confessions. Whilst, however, the pantheistic religions of 
India, entangled in the error of the eternity of the pheno- 
menon and not acknowledging the real existence of time, 
■were unable to elevate themselves to an historical world- 
theory, and therefore allowed their believers to be lost 
in dreams and perish in unhistorical Quietism, the 
Jewish- Christian Tlieism, on the contrary, has in com- 
pensation for its other defects developed an historical 
world-view, in wliich the all-wise providence on the basis 
of natural process guides the historical process according 
to a teleologiciiliy predetermined plan to a rational goal ; 
trom this belief in a rational historical evolution which 
has found ever clearer expression have the European 
nations derived the strength of their devotion to the 
historical process. 

At the present time, when the more special forms of the 
Christian religion are manifestly outlived, and the faith in 
the providentially guided historical evolution has besides 
passed into the flesh and blood of modern civilisation, the 
essential question is how to liberate from the deciduous shell 
andto uniiewith the realsubstance of the pantheistic Indian 
religions this remaining kernel of Theism, in order through 
these ideas, which have grown purely out of the spirit of 
our Aryan stock, to gain a religious profundity and en- 
hancement of the intensity of religious and ethical feeling, 
which would be a vivifying renewal of our irreligious age 
clinging convulsively to the mere externals of religion. 
That the old creed ia no longer tenable, and is still 
only artificially and violently preserved as a mummy, ia 
generally felt and admitted. But that by mere critical 
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negation nothing is directly gained, unless at tlie same 
time fresh elementa of religious feeling are introduced, 
would be just as generally recognised if one did not 
frequently despair of discovering these new positive 
elements. If these are anywhere to he found, they lie 
in that genuine and imperishable core of pure Aryan 
Pantheism, -which mnst he fused with the circuitoualy 
attained historical world-view of Judaism and Cliristianity, 
in order by this concrescence to reach a position that 
unites the advantages of both sides without their detects, 
and therefore stands higher than either of them singly. 
In this sense we may say: we stand directly before the 
time when the Jewish- Christian cosmic theory has only 
the choice 0/ dying entirely out or 0/ bce&minff panilieistic. 
The metaphysical foundation of this transformation, how- 
ever, which was prepared by the pantheistic and mystical 
philosophies of the Middle Ages and the Keformation 
(Scotus Erigena, Martin Eckhart, Giordano Bruno, Jacob 
Bobme, Spinoza), has been philosophically laid and built 
on by the most recent German pliilosophers, whose par- 
tially authorised and valuable endeavours and tendencies 
have coalesced into a provisional unity in the principle 
of the Unconscious. Precisely in our own time, when 
the opposition between the unmediated extremes of a 
rigid tkeislic dogmatis^n and an irreligious atheistic natural' 
inm is threatening to become more irreconcilable, the 
golden mean of a spiritualistve Monism or Panthtism, 
which supplies both parties with a bridge for mutual 
understanding and union on neutral soil, appears to be 
of the highest importance for the peaceful spiritual de- 
velopment of modern society. — 

Having endeavoured to prove the evanescence of the 
main differences between the Unconscious and the God 
of Theism with the philosophical purification of Theism, a 
cardinal point must in conclusion not be left unmentioned. 
Theism, namely, asserts that the existence of the world is 
an intended consequence of God's goodness and omni- 
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Bcience, nnd sees itself therefore driven in presence of evil 
to the necessity of attempting a theodicy, the impoBsibiliiy 
of which had already been convincingly proved by KanC 
in a special treatise. We do not deal here with the 
optimism of those who, like Jewish Theism, find the 
whole world and the lifo in it wonderfully glorious, and 
hold evil to be evanescent as compared with the happineaa 
which exists beside it ; we also do not insist on the 
necessity of a theodicy in regard to moral evil, which for 
the rest indeed were indifferent, if it did not contribute 
to the increase of suffering; we only ask an account of 
that Theism which, like the Christian, grants the pre- 
ponderating woe and misery in this world (comp. C. Chap. 
xiii.), and yet regards the resolution to create the world 
as an efllux of the divine all-knowledge and all-wisdom. 
The consolation of immortality is no help here, for also in 
the other world the number of the blessed will be very 
small compared with that of the torment of the suETering 
damned (Matt. vii. 13-14; xxii. 14). The only partially 
accepted doctrine of the future restoration of every creature 
at the end of all things is in itself too problematical to 
deserve consideration, and leaves open the question why 
the world must be miserable until then. As now it would 
never do to make God the author of evil. Theism sees 
itself compelled to seek the origin of evil outside God, t.e., 
since save God only his creature exists, in the creature. 
A moral guilt of the first (?) human pair is said to have had 
the deterioration of nature for its natural consequence, so 
that God must now look on while milliards suffer for 
the trespass of a couple of individuals dead thousands of 
years ago, i.e., guiltlessly ; since, however, notwithstanding 
the connection between human fall and deterioration of 
Nature, between moral guilt and natural world misery, 
appeared all too bold, a superhuman creature must be 
introduced, a devil, who ruined and brought into disorder 
the fair creation of God. For a more cliildisb time thJa 
theodicy, by means of the two scapegoats, Lucifer and 
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Adam, might be well enough; we only smile now at 
Biich fancies. We repudiate, however, at the same time, 
in principle, every attempt to disburden God of the 
responsibility for the world-misery by shifting the same 
on to any of his creatures whatsoever, since, in the first 
place, such an independence of the creature crossing the 
intentions of God is, according to our foregoing discussion, 
not conceivable ; and since, secondly, an nil-knowing and 
all-wise God must, at the moment of creation, foresee and 
take account of the voluntary decisions of his creatures 
under all circumstances, and all the indirect consequences 
of their action as terms of the question, whether it would 
be wise to create a world with such a history. 

It is to be noticed that it is quite immaterial, and does 
not at all affect tlie serious nature of the responsibility, 
whether the intelligence of God, which is active in this 
resolve to create a world, is assumed to be conscious or 
vncanscious. Were the divine intelligence at all concerned 
in the decision whether a world should be created or not, < 
the actual result of this decision in the case of affirmation 
would be an inexcusable cruelty towards the created sub- 
stances on the assumption of dualistic Theism, but, on the 
assumption of Monism, the frenzy of a divine asceticism, 
a divine self -laceration, 'If an absolute intelligence (no 
matter whether conscious or unconscious) really be one of 
the attributes of God, as indeed we too assume, it is, in 
view of the misery of the world, impossible that it can 
have taken part in the decision in question, thus impossible 
that it was active and eiiicient during the exaltation of 
the will which decided on the " That " of the world. Only 
if the existence of llie world was decided by the act of a < 
hlind will illuminated by no ray of rational intelligence, 
only then is this existence comprelieusible; only then ia 
God as such not to be made responaiUe for the same. 
Such a noii-parlicipation of intelligBoee in llie world's origin, 
however, cannot be explained by Theism in any of its forms ; 
it must maintain it to be simply impossible on the as- 

VOL. II. 8 
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Biiinption of an eternal interior spiritual life of a self-con- 
scious God. With our principles, however, it is perfectly 
comprehensible, nay, even not otherwise to be expected 
a priori, because, namely {according to C. Chap, i.), the 
Idea of itself has no interest in being, and can only be 
posited by the raising of the will out of non-being into 
being, thus neither before nor during tlie elevation of the 
■will is existent, hut only becomes so through the same. 
Suppose then the elevation of the blind will into actu&l 
volition (i.e., the moment of the initiative preceding every 
actual intelhgcnce in the All-One) sufficed, as we shall 
hereafter see, to posit the " That " of the world, it would 
thereby be explained how, despite the omniscience of God 
(during the world-process), the unfortunate commencement 
could have come to pass. 

But now arises a second question : Why did not God in 
the first moment when he became seeing, i.e., his all-wise 
intelligence entered into being, repair the error blindly 
committed, and turn his will against himself? Incom- 
prehensible and unpardonable as the first commencement 
would he without the hypothesis of a blind action, no less 
incomprehensible and unpardonable would be the laisser- 
alter of this misery with open eyes if the possibility of an 
immediate recall remained open. Here we are again aided 
by the inseparability of the idea from the will in the 
Unconscious, the unfreedora and dependence of the idea 
on the will, in consequence of which the former has 
indeed to determine its " What," its goal and its content, 
but not its "That and whether." We shall see that the 
> whole world-process only serves the one purpose of emanci- 
pating the Idea from the will by means of consciousness,. 
in order by tlie opposition of the Idea to induce the iieacs 
_of the will. 5 Were now this end attainable mitkout eotf 
sciousiusB, or did such a consciousness in the sense 
an emancipation of the Idea from the will exist 
the beginning of the world-process in God, the wht 
cosmic process would be foolish and aimless, in that i1 
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vould be struggling to attain somewhat thai eitiier is not 
at all requisite for the object, or that existed long ago. 
This consideration affords the last decisive reason againai 
the assumption of a transcendent consciousness in God in 
the sense of an emancipation of the idea from the will, 
if the contrary reasons assigned above were not more 
than sufficient This last argument, be it observed, is 
thoroughly iiidtictive, drawn from the empirical fact of 
the misery of the world, and derives its force solely from 
this, that no hypothesis involving a conscious God is able 
to explain the fact without contradiction. 

Although, since Spinoza's identification of God, Sub- 
stance, and Nature, tlie God-idea has to a certain extent 
obtained a citizen's rights in pliilosophy, I still hold the 
origin of an idea to be so important for its comprehension, 
that it seems to me advisable to avoid as far as possible 
in philosophy an idea ■with an origin so exclusively 
religious as God. I shall therefore continue as a rule to 
employ the expression, " The Unconscious," although the 
previous discussion has shown that I should have more 
right to the use of the word "God" than Spinoza and 
many others. Although tlie formal negativity of my 
terminology for an out-and-out positive Being must for 
a length of time be inadequate, yet it will retain its 
proper prophylactic value as long as the anthropopathia 
error of the consciousnc^ of the Absolute prevails to a con- 
siderable extent. When, liowever, the negative predicate 
of unconsciousjuxs is universally recognised as a self-evident 
predicate of the Absolute no longer needing distinct 
enouncement, then uudoubtedly this negative designation 
will, ID the historical progress of philosophy, have long 
been replaced by one more appropriate and positive. 
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THE ESSEKTIA.L NOTIOK OF GENERATION FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF THE UNIVEESALnr AND UNITY OF THB 
CNC0S3C10CS. 

Wk w31 now employ our recently obtained point of view 
to clear up a few (jiiestions, which either have occupied 
philosophers for thousands of years, or precisely at the 
present time have acquired special interest among the 
general public. It will be shown how the solutions 
which flow from the principles already obtained are in 
full accordance with what the tacts to be explained 
require, and what an unlaboured criticism of possible 
eiplanatioDs leaves over. 

The first of these questions concerns the nature of 
Generation. Formerly two theories contended concerning 
generation, Creatianiam and Traducianism, The former 
assumed a psychical new creation on every occasion of 
procreation ; the latter, a transference of parts of the 
paternal souls to the child. The former accordingly 
aCBrms in every case of procreation a creation out of 
nothing, a new miracle ; and is, therefore, unacceptable to 
the more sober thinking of modern times ; the latter, 
however, contradicts the facta. For if a man with the 
requisite number of women could easily beget over a 
liundred children in the course of a year, during the time 
of his procreative power, accordingly, many thousands, 
and yet notoriously no diminution of his soul takes place 
on each act of generation the part given off to the 
must have beeu much less than the thousandth 
of the minimum which could just be traced as 
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souI'b loes. With such a, tiny piece of Boul manifBEtly 
tlie child could not for the leugth of time get along, 
still less his children and children's children, which, in 
decreasing progression, would soon acquire only the 
billionth part of a aoul ; accordingly, the transferred piece 
could only be regarded as a germ, which is capable of 
growth. Under a germ one understands, however, a 
/ormal power which is able to draw to itself and to 
aasimUate foreign material elements, and tliereby to grow. 
If. then, the infant soul were, at its engendering, only a 
germ, tlie question occurs, Where are the foreign elements 
to be sought by which it is augmented ! The muterialista 
answer very simply ; The soul is only a result of material 
combinations; accordingly with ihe growth of the organ- 
ism and its noble parts the soul also grows. This view we 
can of course not accept, but it is at least clear and self- 
consisLent. But if we still ask where the elements to be 
drawn upon are to he sought, there remains nothing but 
the general spirituality, the impersonal psychical, in a 
word, the Unconseimu. From this, accordingly, the piece 
given ofl" from the parent-soula to the child-soul must 
draw its stock of increase. 

But why, then, is a souZ-germ wanted, as the organie 
germ can take the place ot the same ? Does the ciiild in 
the womb need anotiier kind of psychical activity than 
that of organic formation ? And when by means of this 
nnconscious psychical activity an organ is created in the 
brain for conscious mental activity, is there then needed 
yet another medium of attraction, in order that the Un- 
conscious may turn its activity in this direction, than the 
presence ot this organ itself) Why, then, this unnatural 
hypothesis of the given-ofT soul-germs, by which one must 
either think of one-sided tendencies of the parental souls, 
which aro no aid to explanation, or diminutive souls, 
hatched and detached, as it were — a horrible idea ) 

And how, then, came these soul-buds first to get into 
the organic procreative germs, since both must he conceived 
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as arising independently of one anotlier ? I3 there on 
eveiy seminal emission with each of the millions of sper- 
matozoa a piece of soul carried away at random, or doea 
the detached diminutive soul of the father travel iuto the 
parttcolor spermatozoon, if the same has had ibe good 
fortune to light upon an ovum of its own apeciea capable 
ol fecundation ? And how does tlie diminutive soul of the 
fatlier, held in reserve, learn which spermatozoon, emitted 
during coitus hours or days before, causes the fertilisatioa 
of an ovum ? 

If the child's soul 13 drawn from the well of the univer- 
sal wo ['Id-spirit, represents as it were the psychical appuF*l 
tenance crystallised round the newly arisen organic germ, | 
this conveys an essentially different idea from that o(:| 
Creatianism, where the soul in the moment of generation 1 
is created by God out of nothing. Further, this view does 
not, like Creatianism, render unintelligible the transmis- 
sion of psychical qualities, in that the organic germ is con- 
ditioned by the qualities of the parents and the spiiitJ 
crystallising, as it were, from the Unconscious, is agaio.] 
modified according to the qualities of the organic g 
In this sense, by transmission of the constitntiou of 
the brain spiritual qualities may just as well be trans- 
ferred from parents to children as a finger in excess or a 
morbid diathesis. On the other hand, the addition of a 
genim to the infant soul, demanded by higher historical 
considerations, remains unrestricted; for if the Unconscious 
needs special organs for its revelation, it pjrparM them also J 
in due time ; it will create in an organism whicli ofTerg itself ■ 
as especially appropriate an organ of consciousness, whicli* 
is capacitated for unusually lofty psychical achievements, f 

If in this way we escape the main inconvenience of I 
Tradiicianism and Creatianism, it is still always not to ba 1 
denied that as long as one regards the soul of the indi-f 
vidual uot merely in its activity, hut also in ii 
its substance, as something self-enclosed and limited, bothl 
with respect to other individual souls and also with respect 1 
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to the universal spirit, that so long tlie theory of genera- 
tion has its great difficulties ; for the rending of a new soul 
from the universal, and the attaching of the same to the 
new organic germ, la a very dubious proceeding, whether 
we regard this individualising of a new soul as a process of 
gradual crystallisation going hand-in-hand with the bodily 
development of the germ, or whether we regard it as a eilvile 
momentary act, in which the new soul is engrafted ready 
made on the germ. 

However, as soon as one remembers the results of our 
last chapter but one, the matter begins to grow clear, for 
now the soul both of each of the parents as well as of the 
child is only thesum of the activities o/the one Unconscious 
directed to the particular organism} 

Now the souls of the parents are not separate, self-exist- 
ing substances, can accordingly give off nothing of their 
substance, and the child has no need to acquire any special 
individualised soul, but its soul is likewise only the sum of 
the activities of the Unconscious directed at any moment 
on its oi^anism. Could the parents really give off a portion 
of their souls to the child, they would still only draw from 
the great dish from which they, as all three, are fed. 

Now there is also nothing wonderful in this, that the 
infant soul only grows gradnalhj in proportion to the 
body, for the more developed becomts the organism, the 
more varied, rich, and noble becomes the sum of the ac- 
tivities of the Unconscious directed upon it. With our 
principle not only is the miraculous lost, but also that 
unique character that generation otherwise possesses ; it 
becomes an act essentially similar to conservation and 
renovation even in spiritual reference, as it has long been 

t We hnrdlj need remind the thin only happened becnuae, for tbs 

reader that whrreTer thu wurd iiadcrstiindiii;; of the matter there 

" wnil " occiin in the fint two sec- treated of, the current conccptiuii at 

tloas fit this book, it must nut, after the aoal sufficed, and b; premnture 

the explanmtion of the last chapter, ineifltance on the maniBtJc point of 
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BO acknowledged in material reference. Should the Un- 
conscious cease to direct its activity (as sensation, idea- 
tion, will, organic formation, instinct, rellex action, &c.) at 
any moment whataoever upon any existing organism, the , 
latter would at the same moment be bereft of soul, »'.«., ' 
dead, and would be unsparingly crushed by the laws of 
matter, just as the matter of this organism would cease to 
be as soon aa the Unconscious intermitted the acts of will 
in which its atomic forces consist. Just as well, however, 
as the Unconscious at any moment animates every organism 
capable of animation, will it also animate the newly aris- 
ing germ according to its capability of being animated. 
Add to this, that the moment is not at all to be determined 
when the germ becomes from a part of the maternal the 
independent organism, if one does not let the solution at 
birth pass for such. As long, however, as the organism of 
the child is a part of the maternal organism, and is nour- 
ished by it, so long we have still to do with a process which 
in essence is not distinguishable from any other organic 
lormation. This will become more clear if we glance at 
the gradual progress from the lower kinds of propagation to 
sexual generation. 

The simplest kind is fission, an ordinary case of the 
increase of cells, but also not; rare in infusoria and other 
animals. That in a division of one animal into two there 
can be no talk of a division of the substance of the soul 
has been already repeatedly mentioned. There is a gra- 
dual transition from fission to gemmation, for the bud too is 
developed as part of the maternal organism, until, rendered 
capable of independent existence, it drops off (polyps. Sec) 

A difference in principle in the process of formation 
cannot he asserted, whether the animal replaces lost parts 
or forms buds for multiplication. In the cases, however, 
where the buds are characteristically presented as such, and 
are no longer to be confused with simple fission, their 
development from a single cell deposited in the maternal 
tissue at any part of the body — gtrm-cdl — is always to 
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he recognised. Now it can manifestly make no essential'] 
difference at w/tat part of the maternal oi^'anism the germ* ' 
cell is found from which the new organism is developed, 
whether this place lies at the side, or at an extremity, or 
on the arms, or in the abdominal cavity of the animal, 
or in a distinct ovarium. The two latter cases are dis- 
tinguished from increase by gemmation as increase by 
germ-cells in the narrower sense. The germ-cells, which 
are developed in the ahdomlnal cavity or in a special sac, 
mostly exhibit a marked external resemblance in form 
and size to the ova of the higher animals. Nay, one may 
even assert they are not to be distinguished morphologi- 
cally from these. 

In many animals {e.g., plant-Iiee) multiplication by 
germ-cells already alternates with sexual propagation, or 
one generative act is sufliciunt to fertilise the germ-cells 
{or ova) for several successive broods. An insect belonging 
to the Diptera, Cecidomyia, by sexual propitiation begets 
larvsB which, living under the baric of decaying apple-treea, 
develop without copulation in a species of ovary offspring 
Eo advanced, that they cume into the world in a form re- 
sembling that of the mother. In some butterflies also the 
remarkable phenomenon of virgin generation or parthe- 
nogesis takes place, likewise in a whole series of lower 
Crustacea; in both the offspring born without fertilisation 
are exclusively females ; in the black humblebees, wasps, 
and bees, on the other hand, conversely, the males coma 
forth from unfertilised, the females from fertilised eggs. 
Whilst arooug the bees only the queen lays eggs, which it 

1 at will bring into contact with spermatozoa reserved 
fi-om a former copulation or not, in the humblehees and 
wasps the bearers of the male and female offspriug are 
separate individuals; the females, namely, that have sur- 
vived the winter, which had copulated iu the autumn, 
bring forth female young ; these females born iu spring, 
however, now produce without being fecundated the 
males for the autumn coupling. — The germ-cell or the 
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unfertilised ovum develops in a manner perfectly analo- 
gous to tlie fertilised ovum, only that the former does not 
need the appulse of fertilisation ; yet there are accredited 
examples of the ova of animals that only increase sexually, 
which were notoriously unfertilised, entering into the pro- 
cess of yolk- furrowing, as if they were fertilised. (Such 
cases were, e.g., observed years ago in the ova of pigs by 
the anatomist Eischof in Munich.) It is true their energy 
did not reach very far, and they remained at the first 
stages of embryonic development. Under certain circum- 
stances, however, even here tlie process of growth of tha 1 
egg can proceed to a tolerably advanced stage; thus, e.ff., . 
it has long been known that hens without contact with it ' 
cock sometimes lay unfertilised eggs, which have accord- 
ingly traversed a tolerably long course of development from. J 
their microscopic origin. 

The seminal corpuscle penetrating into the yolk-mem- 
brane with tha point of its head, and there probably 1 
exchanging by endosraosis its substance with the yolk, 
does, therefore, nothing else in the first instance but give to 
the yolk-mass a powerful impulse towards entering upon 
the furrowing process, — an impulse which is indispensable 
under favourable circumstances for ova, under all circum- 
stances for germ-cells. The transmission of qualities also 
on the father's side, on the other hand, proves that tha 
union of procreative materials with the higher developmenb 
of sexual generation certainly acquires a still ptofounder 
significance, in that through the mingling of the matter of 
generation there is produced a real blending of the parental 
qualities. The copulation of certain zoospores naturally 
occurs to the mind as prototype of this process, in which J 
nothing but the united force of two cells appears to b» J 
decisive as long as no difference of the combining elementa J 
is to be made out, either in their own nature or in thair \ 
origin. 

According to the foregoing, we can see nothing furthe^') 
in the formation of new organisms through a female animal. 
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■whether with or without the aid of a male organism, thaa 
an organic formation, which is distinguished from other 
organic formation, e.g., the fresh development of certain 
previously non-existent orgaua at certain periods of life, 
not in tlie essence of the process, but only by the end 
which the newly formed object subserves, in that this end 
lies in all other organic formation (with the exception of 
the lacteal secretion in mammals) within, and only in 
generation wilhout, the forming individual. If, now, the 
new formation, no matter from what beginnings, has at- 
tained a degree which renders it capable of existence as 
an independent organism, there follows the liberation from 
the maternal organism, an act to which we can hardly be 
inclined to ascribe any psychical importance, which goes 
beyond the refiectorial-instinctive accommodation to the 
changed life-conditions (e.y., In mammals, occurrence of 
reapiration). 

Thus it is also empirically confirmed that the organism 
of the embryo, of the fcelua, and of the child, just as much 
S3 any other part of a finished organism, has at every stage 
and every moment of its life precisely as much saiU as it 
needs for its owubodily preservation and continued develop- 
ment, and as its OT<;ans of consciousness are able to grasp. 
That, however, the Unconscious lays hold of life wherever 
ii can, and that in this respect, too, quite apart from its 
connection with the maternal organism, the aulmation of 
the new germ relatively to its capability of animation is 
only the special case of a universal natural phenomenon, 
will become still more evident from a few examples. 

In Autenrieth's " Views of the Life of Nature and of the 
Soul," we find on pp. 265-266 the following notes : " Thus 
also Lister (Kirby and Spence, 'Introduction to Entomo- 
logy '), Bonnet and Stickncy, saw caterpillars and pupse of 
butterflies, and larvfe of the Tipula olcracea freeze into 
lumps of ice, and on being thawed revive. — According to 
the more exact observations of Spallanzani ("Opuscoli 
di Fisica Auiinale e Vegetabile," Modena, vol. iL p. 236), 
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the tiny rotifers, Furcularia redieiva Lnmari^, which are- i 
found in boggy water and in the sand from gutters, if they 
are not exposed to the open air, but covered in a little 
sand-heap, and left to dry along with it, after the lapse 
of three or even four years (during which time the dried 
sand has been preserved in a glass or a chip-box), some- 
times revive as soon as the dry sand is moistened afresh i 
with water, except that the longer ihey are kept in the 
dried state, the smaller is the number which again become I 
living and perform all the ordinary life-functions. They I 
revived, however, although by tbe process of drying they I 
liad become so indurated (and they usually possess merely 1 
a gelatinous body), that, if one pricked them with the J 
point of a needle, the body burst like a particle of salt \ 
into several pieces. Tbus these animalcules may be 
alternately dried and rendered lifeless eleven times, and 
yet when mollified iu water again return to life. They 
also do not lose their capability of becoming reanimated 
if they/rwM along with the water, and then are exposed 
even to a cold of 19° R. below freezing-point ; just as in 
tlieir dried-up state they may be exposed even to 54* 
above freezing-point without losing the capability of 
reviving by the aid of water, whilst, if they are in the 
living condition, they perish utterly in warm water of 
even 26°," 

Ibid; p. 20: — "John Franklin ('First Voy^e to the 
Shores of the Polar Sea'), in the winter of 1820-1 82 1, on 
his first voyage to the North American coasts of the Arclia 
Ocean, saw fishes freeze immediately on emerging from 
the water, and become so solid an icy mass that they could 
be cloven by the axe into pieces — even their viscera pre- 
senting a mere solid frozen lump. Nevertheless, some of 
these fishes when warmed at the fire, without previous 1 
injury, recovered their vitality. A carp, notwithstanding J 
that it had been for six-and-thirty hours completely frozen, 1 
recovered go completely that it was able to throw ita^.J 
about with considerable energy." 
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When Ellis (" Voyage to Hudson's Bay ") was wintering 
on the Eiver Nekon at Hudson's Bay, a perfectly frozen 
lump of black autumn-flies was found; on being brought 
near the fire they revived. He reported that frogs are 
often found there on the shores of the lakes as firmly frozen 
as the ice itself, which yet, thawed by a moderate tempera- 
ture, recovered to such a degree that they crept from one 
place to another. 

Thoroughly frozen trees, too, can, after being slowly 
thawed, revive and put forth fresh leaves.' 

Hunter found, however, from his experiments, that when 
a fish perished rather slowly in the intense cold, and then 
was frozen, it became incapable of being recalled to life by 
thawing, on which account the attempt is unsuccessful to 
freeze an entirely warm-blooded animal and to try to re- 
vive it by thawing ; and we must renounce the hope of 
ever again beholding in life, even under favourable circum- 
stances, say an elephant or rhinoceros of the primeval 
world, preserved quite whole in the polar ice, as one has 
found toads in rocks in which they must have been en- 
closed for centuries, perhaps thousands of years, and which 
when liberated hopped about quite brbkly. 

When modern authorities declare the reanimation of 
frozen warm-blooded animals to be impossible on account 
of a decomposition of the blood induced by the frost, they 
are met by the most recent investigations of Schenk, ac- 
cording to which a temperature of — 3°, sometimes even a 
briefer refrigeration to — 7', is borne quite well by blood 
corpuscles, salivary corpuscles, spermatozoa, and even by 

' SeUebonu niger and StSii prren- ping of which oocanionH death. Ao- 

Hu fieeza on tbe occurrence of coll) iiirJitig to Cohn'a dinct microtoopi- 

iu all itagea ol flurewxiice, kiid con- cal Db«rvationi, cf., cella ol Nitala 

t\Dae til grow after being tbaned. a tyncarpi pecisb oa being coded 

circumrtanciiwhiehoGcurBinorethan b^low — 3° C, irhilst the proto- 

once in wiiiten of variable tern- plosmic cuotenti of the primordial 

perature. GGppirt bow eipandcd sac aro di«org»ni»ed bj the fretting 

lluwcn for WMkB in thin Btate. Of o( the water. Other plants, on the 

ODUtn there ia for each apedes of contrary, die btbh aomB degRea 

plant, even for thoge which bear cold above rreezIng-|ioiat- 
bnrt, a definitu limit, thu oventep- 
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fertilised ova, notwithstandiog their luoro advanced state 1 
of life, motion, and development, (Pox lympli, even after \ 
prolonged cooling to — 78', loses none of its force.) If the 
proceedings on the questions appertaining to this subject 
are not yet closed, yet the instances quoted are in general 
enflicient to render plausible the a priori belief that 
every trace of life can disappear from an organism, and 
that notwithstanding the ability to begin a new life-career, 
under favourable circumstances, can remain intact, if only 
none of those changes have taken place in the same which 
render anatomically or physiologically impossible the re- 
sumption of the life- function 3 after the restoration of the 
norma! circumstances. For this it is necessary Uiat both - 
during the lifeless condition (induced by dying or freezing, 1 
or by hermetically sealing), as well as in tlie passage from I 
the normally vital to the lifeless condition {e.g., through tbo J 
rapidity of the freezing^, a chemical or histological ohan^'l 
detrimental to future vital activity be prevented. On thai J 
other hand, such changes are indifferent as regards 3 
citation which only destroy the normal cliaracter o£ thfti 
future vital functions, and cause the organisui to awak«| 
to a merely pathological life, which is, however, soon a 
extinguished of itself. 

In Rotifers one niigiit assume that the drying up nevel 
goes so far aa to allow of any interchange of matter, i 
that, strictly speaking, one would not have to do with i 
absolute stoppage of the vital functions, but with tb^ 
reduction to a minimum (as in winter sleep). But t 
this assumption fails when it is a question of frost 
bodies, as hard as stone, in the winter cold of the ] 
regions, or of toads which have been enclosed in i 
for centuries, or even still longer. For the latt< 
minimum of exchange of matter, wliich one may coni 
to be brought about by the water percolating the 1 
must have sufficed in the enormous stretch of time I 
the animal's consumption. In the case of frozen organis 
however only a slight superficial evaporation can ] 
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taken place. Vital function, however, is rendered impoa- 
sible both by the abaenee of the most general physical 
conditions of the organic change of matter, eudosmosis, as 
also by the indispeusableness of a fluid state for every 
chemical reaction. 

Now, if it be granted that in the utterly frozen body every 
organic function, i.e., all vital activity.ia imposaible, the body 
is deprived of every trace of life, i.e., it ia abiolutdy lifeless; 
ita condition ia then specificaUi/ and totally different from all 
states of depressed vital function, like sleep, hibernation, 
swoon, tetanua, apparent death ; the body in this coni.lition 
bears the same relation to life aa an inorganic body. 

It is of course intrinsically unimportant whether one 
applies the epithet dead to the body, for that concerns 
only the definition of the notion dead. If one absolutely 
identifies lifeless and deati, as ia natural, one will do so; 
if one, however, makes a distinction between the two con- 
ceptions, and calls only that lifeless object which cannot 
become again living dead, one will not do so. The latter 
view could, however, result only from the prejudice that 
what is dead cannot again become alive, — a proposition, of 
course, not to be proved a priori, but only to be induced 
from experience, and which for a long time might pass for 
true. But now, when facts come to liglit showing that some- 
thing dead can under certain circumstances become alive 
again, one ahould rather recognise the exception to the 
induction hitherto assumed as a universally valid axiom, 
than arbitrarily restrict the conception "dead" for the 
sake of the old prejudice. This remark would certainly 
be idle, if that prejudiced limitation of the concept dead 
did not also entail the further prejudice, lliat the abso- 
lutely lifeless need not also be Void of soul, which one 
would rather have thought self-evident; for the soul of a 
body is indeed only the sum of the functions or activUiss 
of the Unconscious referring to it, which for the sake of 
brevity are called its vital functions. 

Pi'um the circumstance that an organism, so long as it 
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is frozes, possesses ceitber life nor soul, it follows that if 
after a certain time life ood soul return to it, this aoul 
can no longer be regarded as one ajui Oie same with that 
inherent in it before the passing into the frozen state, 
since for the sameness of two temporally divided souls tha 
temporal continuily of the activities of the former with the 
activities of the latter is requisite ; but by no means can 
the sameness of the organism in question and the similar 
nature of the souls depending upon it be deemed suffi- 
cient. If, to speak with the vulgar, on the cessation of 
life the old soul has gone away, with the reappearance of 
life another soul might just as well as the former one have 
taken up its abode in the organism. The absurdity of this 
way of regarding the subject is, however, immediately 
evident, if one reflects that the Unconscious is all in all, 
and remembers that old and new soul are activities of the 
same essence of the All-One directed to the same organ- 
ism that sends life again immediately into the organisms, 
80 far as is possible, according to the laws of matter. 

One sees from these examples that it makes no diffe- 
rence to Nature whether, as ordinarily, the vit^l organisms 
enjoy a continuity of their vital functions, or whether a 
body hitherto incapable of life becomes at this moment 
vital ; as the possihility of life is given, the Unconscious ani- 
mates it, in that it directs upon it tlie paychic.il functions 
adapted to its constitution. If we then assume the ease, 
that tLe germ of a young oi^anism, which we commonly 
have seen arise as an integral element in the life-course of 
the maternal organism, that such a germ, liberated from all 
dependence on an already existinglife, suddenly begins to be, 
it must just as infallibly as the thawed fish or the mollified 
rotifer in the first moment of its organic capacity for life 
be animated by the Unconscious, and such a phenomenon 
should now no longer be regarded as an isolated exception. 

To this view I refer any one who should assert that the 
unferliUsed ovum is not yet animated, and only receives 
its soul at the moment of fertilisation, which, indeed, in 
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lower animals, for tlie most part, takea place uutside ihe 
maternal organism ; althougli tbis conception not only runs 
counter to our view of the animation of every cdl, but 
also fails to explain the evolution of the germ-cell without 
fertilisation. But at any rate our doctrine finds a sufficient 
application in the instance of spontaneous generation, or 
the arising of orgauic beings from inorganic matter with- 
out a maternal organism. Such an original generation 
must Jiavt iaJcen place, for geology shows that the earth has 
gradually cooled down from a molten mass to our present 
temperature ; but now, as no organisms can exist at s 
temperature higher than that required for the coagula- 
tion of albumen, the earth must, for the longest part of 
its existence, have been uninhabited; and as it is now 
actually peopled by organisms, there must of necessity 
have been a point of time when the first being or beings 
came into existence,^ whereas before tbis time there only 
existed inorganic matter. Here the conception of spon- 
taneous generation is satisfied. 

I do not say that at that point of time no organic, but 
only that no organised matter was in existence ; on the 
contrary, I believe we must assume that, under the in- 
fluence of a humid atmosphere, very rich in carbonic acid, 
of greater heat, of ligiit, aud strong electrical infiuencee, 
even by the inorganic path highly complex combina- 
tions of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, ami nitrogen were 
formed, which the chemists of to-day, on account of their 
especial occurrence in organic beings, have designated by 
the improper name of organic substances. 

Very recent chemical investigations have succeeded in 
refuting the earlier assumption, that organic substances 
could not be obtained by an iuorgauic path, by facts so 

■ When ThonuiDii (spescb at tbe moat alwajB be dEiitniyed hj the 

Britiib AuociktioD (ur the AdvLDW- heat ptuJuoed in cleaving ttie at- 

ment ul Science at Edinburgh, 1S71) niiHph era Wore n»cMng thu tsrth'a 

>ugg«itB a transferriDg to our earth rirfacc, if they hod nut bem pce- 

(it (,'eriiia eluvhere dcvridped bf vioiuly killud Lj cold io tlie inim- 
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etrikiug.that it now only seems a question of time when man 
shall o'btam complete mastery over the province of organic 
chemistry likewise. Synthetic chemistry is already in the 
oiganic department on a level with analytic chemistry. A 
number of the most talented investigators (e.y., Berthelot) 
devote their energies to it, and well-nigh every month It 
has new and striking triumphs to report. The problem 
of producing the acida, aldehydes, and alcohols belonging 
to the so-called fat aeries from inorganic elements is to 
he regarded as solved in principle, and the discoveries in 
the so-called aromatic series (to which most liquid com- 
bustibles, organic colouring matters, essences, and perfumes 
belong) take place with such rapidity and with such cer- 
tainty, that we now hardly need to ascertain more than 
the organic-chemical constitution of such bodies in order 
to be sure of their synthesis in advance. But the keel); 
eye of the chemist gazes still farther; the resinous i 
saccharine substances are beginning to reveal their t 
nature, and to awaben unbounded hopes for the future a 
organic synthesis. 

If thus the boundary-line between inorganic and orfjai 
mattcT has long fallen away, tliat between inorganic and or- 
ganic /orm begins more and more to waver. Undoubtedly 
the compound organic types exhibit forms for which (vitii 
the exception of the radiated type) no analogy is found i 
inorganic nature ; but we must not forget that life dwel| 
also even in the great kingdom of unicellular organism 
and the cell finds, in fact, its analogue in inorganic natui^ 
In the first place, most fiuids possess at their surface ^ 
considerably greater density and tenacity than in thei 
interior, a difference which appears nowhere more plain,' 
than in albumen and its solutions. If in every drop t 
analogy here presents itself with the often infinitely delical 
cellular membrane, the resemblance becomes a Burprisia 
moiphological identity with starch-granules in the mioi 
copic corpuscles of carbonate of lime, which Famintzin pn 
cipitated by bringing together saturated solutions of chlorid) 
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of calciura and carbonate of linie. Here is exhibited the 
Earue micleua, the same stratification, the same concrescence 
of several granules, the same augmented capacity of resist- 
ance of the internal layer to acetic acid as in the starch 
grannies. It follows from this, in the first place, that 
starch granules are not iiving cells, but lifeless secre- 
tions of other living elements, a magazine of material des- 
tined for future recousumption. But it also follows Llial 
the cell-form, with nucleus and membrane, of itself proves 
nothing at all with respect to the existence of organic life. 
not even when it has organic matter for its contents, but 
that for life something quite other is required than organic 
matter and organic fomj, something ideal, which manifests 
itself in the preservation and elaboration of the form hy 
the interchange of waiter, whilst every conservation of the 
form by passive conservation of the matter is related to 
life as a mummy, which at the most deludes the naked eye 
with the semblaiice of life. 

I said, therefore, it is probable that before the coming 
into existence of the simplest organisms, so-called organic 
combinations of a lower stage were already in existence, 
which rendered the building up of an orgauism from them 
essentially easier, as water, carbonic acid, and ammonia, by 
which complete organisms are nourished. For the forma- 
tion of the primitive germ these oi^anic substances would 
then have, at least, played the part of manure, which now 
arises from the process of decomposition of organisms. 
Tlio probability that these first organisms lived in water 
is generally recognised; that they must have been very 
simple beings, simple cells standing at the indifference- 
point between plant and animal, baa been already shown 
in Sect. C. Chap. iv. Now, however the process itself may 
be conceived in detail, this must be firmly held, that the 
Unconscious apprekeiided and realised the_;?rs( possibility of 
oi^anic life that occurred. When previously, in discussing 
sexual generation, we conceived the "moment" of tlie 
animaiion of the germ, as if the Unconscious approaches a 
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forvied germ in order to animate it, this was only admissible 
bec&u£e, in harmony with the traditional mode of apprehen- 
sion, we tacitly supposed the unconscious-psychical activi- 
ties requisite /tw liu formation of the germ to proceed from 
the parental organisms ; but now, as such a distinction 
has no place from the point of view of the All and Onlr 
Unconscious, we must call to mind that the animatio* of 
the germ does not follow, but prccedts the ori^n of the 
germ, i.e., that the germ can only come into existence by 
the Unconscious causing a special activity to effect its ori- 
gination, which predesliTus its typical form in accordance 
with the possibilities given by the existing conditions, 
precisely as in the plastic energy of the vis mediealrKc tJw 
typical form of tJie leg growing again on the salamander is 
predestined by the activity of the Unconscious, Here, «s 
there, no inorganic laws of Nature are contradicted, none 
assumed to be inactive even for a moment, but they are 
uuly employed for a higher purpose ; something ia fonaed 
which could not have come to pass solely by the co-opera- 
tion of the laws of inorganic Nature, and which only 
becomes possible through the will of the Unconscious 
stepping in and inducing a state of affaire in which i 
by the normnl action of the inorganic laws of Nature, ij 
new form capable of new performances is fashioned. 

As the Unconscious hourly seeks to realise an 
retain life in millions of germs, which indeed are i 
again, often even at their origin, dashed to pieces, i 
to unfavourable circumstances, through the pitiless i 
aity of inoi^nJc laws, so when first life seethed on I 
earth's surface millions of primitive germs may have I 
nipped in the bud before life succeeded in taking '. 
fcoting, as it were, on the earth. But when ouee it 1 
succeeded in producing one or a few organisms, the U 
scious had freer play from this conquered basis of ( 
tions ; it could now secure the aid oi parcnJal procreatio 
sod by its help maintain and extend the conqaei 
ground with proportionately less effoit. For it is mu 
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festly very much easier to dmw together the organic siib- 
slancea diffused and distributed in the water about an 
existing organism than around an ideal point ; it is very 
much more easy to effect the reqaisite chemical transfor- 
mations and modifications bj- assimilation aided by the 
contact action of a given organism than without such; 
and it is very much easier to produce the typical form of 
the eel], with its ever-richer inner articulation, through the 
simple artifice of cell-division with the help of furrowing, 
than from amorphous matter. 

It needs, then, at all events, an infinitely far less effort ' 
of the will, to form organisms by the aid of those already 
existent, than vntlunU the same, just as in the case of a 
higher animal it needs a far less effort to act on tissue 
with the help of nerves th:in without. We may then 

' It might appear to saperficial which of itself does not tend to the 
abvervatioii as if the teeiatance which fiirniiktion of orfjuiisms, opposes a 
the t7ncoDKious fiada ia inorganic certain reaistaDc-e to the activity 
matter to its orguiiBing activity at tlia UDConiicious, ivhicb con- 
were an instance agunst the uU-unitj Etraina it to the formation of 
of UiB Uacouscious. This U, bow- organisnu, ii lelf-evident, and it 
evvr, bj no meaiu the case. We is no wonder that this resistance, 
Latu aeea above that the strife varying in amount according to the 
anil struggle oF the individualioed accidental configuration of the na- 
naturai forces or formations of the tural forces active at aoy opoC, cao 
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eoiild proceed from mere inorganic indeed at other places, often enough 

matter without an organiiiog prin- for the purgioses of the whole procets, 

ciple, CO little could the orgauising the same end. (This eiplains, t.g^ 

princi pie realise itself in organisms, abortions in conaequence of material 

if It did notfind matterpre-eiistent. disturbancea of embryonic detelop- 

The Uncoascious must, therefore, ment.)— Accordingto theieobserva- 

previously create a matter in order tions, the expression "effort," if one 

to be able to create organisms, the only keeps aloof from cvKry antbru- 

aabstrata of consciousness, and, popathic anggeatioD, need no longer 

njoreover, a matter aubjected to appear unsuitable for the deaigua- 

mceptioDteas laws, because only in tiun of the degree of the intensity 

Buch if the setting up of aeceasory of the will, the applieatjon o( which 

mechanisms possible, which always is requisite in behalf of the organuo- 

pcrform the some tasks. That, tion for the overcoming of oeoiaioMl 

however, such a matter, comporting material rvaiatance. 
itself accordirg to its own Uiue, 
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assume that the same application of foi-ce or ■will, wliereby 
a cell comes to be by means o£ spontaneous genemtion, is 
sufficient to form many viiHions of cells by cell-division. 

But now we have found that Nature altogether ia bent 
upon attaioiog her ends with the least possible applicatiou 
of force ; that she everywhere prefers the setting up of me- 
chanical contrivances for. utilizing the iuorgfinic molecular 
forces actually present to direct intervention ; at auy rate, 
however, she tries to limit these interpositions, since in the_ 
last resort they are not quite to be done away with, to i 
minimum of expended force. 

Thus we saw (Sect. A. Chap, i. a) that the nervous syeteil 
of animals is nothing else than such a force-saving machintt 
which bymeans of the slight triggers and levers of the brain 
overcomes hundredweights attached to the limbs. Wj 
saw (Sect. A, Chap. iii. v. vi. viii. and C. iv.) a number i 
contrivances in animals and plants so arranged that thi 
facilitation of stimuli by these provisions, or even tbeii^ 
piirely mechanical mode of action, rendered special instincts 
superfluous. Conversely we saw instincts employed to 
render needless extensive efforts in organic formation, «.y. 
(B. Chap. ii. and v.), the instinct of sexual selection to 
achieve an improvement of the race in respect of beauty 
and otherwise; the next chapter will furnish us wiUi 
more examples of a like kind, which prove with whi 
delicacy the Unconscious everywhere endeavours to attaj 
its ends in the most mechanical, i.e., least troublesotn 
manner. 

From this point of view now likewise sexual generatiai 
appears as a mec/tanwm replacing spontaneous generati 
by an immense saving ot energy. 

As a rational man does not ride across country whQJ 
there ia at hand a turnpike road, neither does the Unoou 
scions after establishing a nervous system in & 
still effect muscular contraction by direct action of the ti 
on the muscular fibres, nor continue to make use of t 
taneous generation when sexual generation is open to i 
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This law derived from the nature of Epontaneous 
generation has very recently attained its complete em- 
pirical confirmation, in that the microscope has uniformly 
revealed, where one had formerly supposed spontaneous 
generation, sexual generation, and ai the present day 
no single case of actual Epontaneous generntion has beea 
observed, notwithstanding that the microscope has very 
carefully swept the province of minute life in all direc- 
tions. 

I do not at all dispute that the possibility is at any 
moment open of establishing spontaneous generation at 
tlie present time ; I even concede that the negative proof, 
that now there can be no spontaneous generation, must 
always remain for experientialism an impossihilily ; but 
nevertheless we may well assume that an assertion, in 
which theory and empirical observation agiet, has a con- 
siderable probability in its favour. 

For the reader not conversant with the interesting facta 
relating to this subject I add a short notice of the same. 

Aristotle believed that most of the lower animals arose 
by spontaneous generation. A few centuries ago spon- 
taneous generation was assumed for intestinal worms and 
infusoria, although for a long time voices were heard 
suggesting the possible overlociking of parental germs. 
First the modes of immigration and different states of 
the intestinal worms were scientifically established ; then 
it was shown that infusions boiled for more than five 
hours, which came in contact only with heated air, 
gave rise to no organisms. The advocates of spontaneous 
generation, however, justly replied that the heating of the 
air must also destroy the capability of the production of 



Schroder and Dusch first showed that a plug of cotton 
twenty inches in length filtrates the air in such a way 
that it allows no organisms to arise. — Pasteur examined 
the germs floating in the air by catching them in gun- 
cotton and dissolving the latter in ether and alcohol. 
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He found the same to answer in all respects to the 
otherwise familiar germs of the lowest animals. He also 
positively proved, that they are the cause of the cleveloi>- 
raent of organisms in the infaaions, by introducing along 
with the heated air a small plug of cotton containing 
germs, and the organisms always appeared, as if the air had 
had free access. Pasteur even compared by an ingenious 
method the relative qnantitiea of the germs contained in 
the air at different localities, Eecently Crace-Calvert 
ascertained by his exact investigfitions that temperatures 
of lOo' C. do not essentially affect the minute organisms 
in question;' that at 149' C. only those which develop in 
solution of gelatine become incapable of germination, but 
that for the destruction of the germinal power of the 
organisms which develop in the other experimental solu- 
tions a temperature of 204' C. is requisite. Acconiingly 
the assumption of a spontaneous generation in infusions 
has been scientifically set at rest once for all, 

I will mention one more case, the origination of J/bnoc J 
amyli. A swarm of unicellular infusoria was seen to arisel 
in starch granules, and it was thought that spontaneoofil 
generation wns being witnessed. But when the history 
these creatures was traced farther, one saw them becom 
liberated on the final disraption of the starch granole^l 
each seek a fresh starch granule and completely cover it^l 
expanding after the fashion of the Amccbte, This thia I 
little skin on the surface of the grain, the animal, whic! 
had swallowed the corn, as it were, and now slowly digests 
it in layers, had previously escaped observation. Now, offl 
course, the origin of the brood was recognised as eudogenom 



The law of reproduction is so universal in Nature, thakl 
not only no case of the parentless origin of an animal or fl 
a plant is known to us, but even not a case of the parentliM I 
origin of a cell in an existing organism. 

I Those capable of roslstiog highn uoconling to the ume invettig>(ev J 
tcmtHraturas U¥. according to Ferd. tbe genua of Bacterium an k"' ~ 
CobuithcBcrmjiDl Pi:[iicitliijni,whitijt olreaJy M Go* C. 
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If spontaneous generation could occur anywhere, one 
would certainly expect to find it iu a spontaneous arising 
of cells in the juices of an existing organism, where both 
the temperature and the chemical composition of organic 
matter affords th& most favourable suppositions conceiv- 
able ; but in vain. Even within Che organism cell only arises 
from. cell. 

All sober-minded naturalists allow that, from the 
negative results of the most careful investigations with 
our present perfect instruments, there results a high pro- 
bability for the supposition that spontaneous generation 
does not take place at the present day. From the proba- 
bility of this assumption one must however regressively 
conclude that the spontaneous generation even of the 
simplest Protozoa must be none so easy and simple an 
affair, and that for the re-establishment of the same quite 
vther conditions are required than a mere mechanical 
individuation of existing protein substances. Were it 
not BO, the spontaneous generation of Protozoa from 
protein-containing fluids must bo observable under the 
microscope with tho proper temperature, illumination, 
ozone-containing air, &g. ; but even supposing a case of 
successful experimenl, it would still never appear credible 
that Huch a Moner, which always belongs to a well-defined 
species in virtue of its mode of nutrition and propagation, 
could arise and functionally persist by the mere play of 
inorganic atomic forces (comp. also pp. 212, 213 and 291- 
293)1 without psychical influences from the Unconscious 
ide&lly regulating the mode of thie activity. 



TllK ASCENDING EVOLUTION OP OEGANIC LIPK 
ON THE EABTH. 

We have in tlte last chapter shown the probahility c 
assertion that the Unconscious expended its energy in 
spontaneous generation only aa long as was necessary, 
i.e., until reproduction couM be substituted for it. From 
the same first principle of Nature o£ the greatest possible 
saving of energy directly follows also the other propositioD, 
presupposed as self-evident in the preceding considerationfl, 
that spontaneous generation, i.e., a direct production fronk'fl 
unorganised matter, can only have reference to the vet 
simplest forms of organic life; that, on the contrary, I 
the genesis of higher lite-forms the Unconscious will by 
no means choose the course of direct production, so diffi- 
cult for the simplest Leiiigs, but a mode of origination 
effected by gradual stages. Not that I would maintais^a 
the absolute impossibility of the direct original creatioi 
of a higher animal ; on the contrary,' I have always mai 
' tained the Will can do what it will, if it only wills i 
sufficient intensity to overcome the opposing acta of ^ 
Not that I would deny the theoretic possihility that evetj 
within tlie raiu/e of the inonjanic laws of Nature, at cert 
moments of terrestrial development, the Uuconscioui 
could have set up a direct spontaneous generation 
higher animals ; to presume to decide the point ■ 
folly. Only this much I assert, that a direct spontaneom 
generation of higher organisms would have required \ 
enormous application of force, an expenditure of energ 
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■wliich would have inBiiitely exceeded that reqaisite for 
the original creation of the simplest cell ; that therefore 
the infallibly logical in the Unconscious, agreeably to the 
principle of the attainment of all enils with the least 
possible expenditure of energy, could not hut prefer to 
the spontaneous generation of higher organisms a mode 
of production effected by many transitional stages, each 
of which, besides paving the way for higher beings, served 
in addition other and indepindcat ends, and at the same 
time was attainable with a relatively trifling expenditure 
of force Ly means of a plastic principle of descent. 

If we ask plainly, what would be needed for the spon- 
taneous generation of a higher organism ? the answer is: in 
the first instance, organic substances of not too low chemical 
composition in sufHcient quantity and sufficient concen- 
tration. Where, however, are these more easily to be found 
than in an already existing inferior organism ? In any case, 
therefore, the direct transformation of an already existing 
inferior organism into a higher one (e.g., of a worm into » 
fish) woidd offer fewer difficulties than the spontaneous' 
generation of the latter without the assistance of an exist- 
ing oi^nisni. But here too the difficulties would always 
be still so great, that an enormous application of the energy 
of the Unconscious would he required to surmount them ; 
for the ah'eady established forms and elaborated organs of 
the lower organism must for the most part be first anni- 
hilated, in order to give place to the corresponding forma 
and organs of the higher being. This not inconsiderable 
negative work, of previously annihilating what had been 
created in the tvihryonic deveiopiiunt of the lower organism, 
is manifestly altogether avoided if the metamorphosis 
begins at stages of development so early that these specific 
forma and organs of the lower stage are never brought 
to pcriection, but in lieu thereof at onco those of the 
higher grade. Strictly then one can only speak in an 
ideal sense of a metamorphosis, for only the ideal type, 
whicii proceeded according to the ordinary course of de- 
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velopment bam the gemi of the lower organism, lias 
yielded to the realisation of a difTercnt ideal ^pe, but in 
reality no tnuisfoiiQatioD, but only an embiyonic develop 
ment has taken place. ETen Agassiz, a leading uphtdder 
of the distinct deatioQ of speciea, admits that this creatioc 
oanld only have taken place in the form of oca, and that 
for the development of these asexually created ova Utete 
niaat at the same time have been created similar conditions 
to those under which tlie sexually produced ova now 
develop, vhich indeed comes to this, that fosUr partntt, 
of course from olher species, must have been provided for 
the ova needing parental care. 

But now I ask, which conception is the more monstrous, 
this, that an individual of a higher species is evolved from 
the ovum of a lower specieit, or this, that the ovum of the 
higher species was made at a stroke by spontaneous gene- 
ration, an ovum, indeed, from which absolutely nothing but 
this higher species could proceed, and in which conse- 
quently all the characters of the Iiigher species were al- 
ready implicitly contained? It is, moreover, to be remarked 
that the ova of the highest and those of the lowest animals 
are morphologically and chemically so similar, and thftj 
first stages of development — of embryonic developments 
iire so uniform, that they are not at all oi scarcely, and e 
then for the most part only by accidental signs, to be ( 
tinguiahed. It is of no avail to rely ou this, that usual 
all the characters of the genus are actually impliciUy c 
tained in the fertilised ovum of a species. However corn 
this (for the rest indemonstrable) view may be, yet an ovi 
must always have already passed through a number < 
stages of development before it can possess iudependi 
existence, and the young be hutched by the action of sola 
heat, or the animal heat of the foster parents, or the ten 
perature of the earth for the time being, not to mentioi 
that the ova of the animals which bring forth livioj 
young never attain tliis independence. Where now aha] 
this development of the ovum before self-dependence bavi 
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taken place ; whence is it aiipposed to have got its stock of 
albumen, unless from a female animal ; whence came the 
first focus for the primitive yolk-sac, unless it hiy in an 
ovary! Albumen is in truth not so common in inor- 
ganic nature that the spontaneous g'.-iieration of a yolk-aac 
were something easy. At all events, it would have cost 
the Unconscious infinitely more difficulty to produce by 
spontaneous generation such an egg, possessed of all the 
characters of the higlier species to be newly created, than 
either to evolve an iudividual of the new higher species 
from an ovum containing the characters of another inferior 
kind, by obliterating these characters always merely fore- 
shadowed iu the genu, and adding new ones, or however 
to develop the ovum containing entire the characters of 
the new higher species in the ovary of an individual of 
a lower Bpeciea, or, lastly, to make use of both a-pedicTits at 
the MVLC time, i.«., to develop an ovum particularly favour- 
ably constituted in view of the new species, hoCk in the ovary 
of the inferior individual, as well as a/ter quitting the same 
with the modifications necessary for attaining the hi^'her 
species. Where is the natural origin of the individual un- 
less in the ovum ? Where is the natural origin of the ovum 
unless in the ovary of a female animal ! How incon- 
siderable appear the dUfieulties, which the Unconscious 
has to overcome in the evolntion of a higher organism 
from the womb of a lower, to the colossal difiiculties 
which would oppose it in the original creation of the 
higher organism. When we have thus only a choice 
between these two assumptions, we shall unhesitatingly 
decide for the former, that the higher species proceeds by 
reproduction from the lower, but by a reproduction with 
modified development of the ovum, as Kiilliker (Siehold 
and Kiilliker, Zeitsclirift fiir wissenschaftl, Zoolog, and 
Medic, 1865, Heft 3), who adopts this point of view, calls 
t, " kettrogeneoui gmeration." 

We have hereby gained a fixed support for the interme- 
diate stages presupposed from the very first for the produc- 
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tioa of liigher animals; it is a scale of ever higlier and 
higher species by which the organising Unconscious 
realiaea the highest organisms. Certain, bowiiver, as is 
this general result, no less certain, however, is it that we 
cannot stop there. 

Although we have proved in Sect A. Chap. viii. that 
the Unconscious is active at every moment of organic 
formation at every part of the organism, and mates its 
influence felt quite specially in the relatively impetuous 
embryonic development, yet, on the other hand, it is not to 
be denied that, as everywhura where it is possible, so also 
for the evolution of tlie ovum the Unconscious has, as far 
as possible, facilitated its intervention and reduced the 
juaterinl actions to a minimum by previously established 
mechanisms. Accordingly, in all probability, there exists 
in the male and female reproductive materials an energy 
intentionally implanted by it itself at earlier stages, 
which enables these substances to develop under the 
requisite psychical guidance more easily in the direction 
predesignated in the parental organism than in any 
other. Now since the Unconscious always follows the 
line of development previously indicated, as the direction 
corresponding in general to its predetermined ends, and -I 
ofl'ering the least resistance to realisation, if it has no 
particular reason for deviation for a particular purpose; 
and since such a reason is wanting in ordinary genera- 
tion, where the sole end is the preservation of Ike ^Kcies, 
it usually takes, in the psychical guidauce of embryonio ' 
development, the course indicated as the easiest by the 
qualities previously imparted by itself to the materials of 
generation, i.e., the hegutlen resembles the hegdtcrs, and this : 
phenomenon is called the " transmission or inheritance of' 
qualities." 

From such a universal teleological rule the Unconscious' 
is the leas inclined to deviate tho more general is its 
scope, e.g., from the inorganic laws of Nature not at all,. 
Since now the difficulties are already sufficiently greal^ 
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■which arise through the transcending of old species and 
the adding on of new characters, the Unconscious will seek 
to withdraw itself as far as possible from those difficulties, 
which it would have to overcome iu the annihilation of 
such characters of the old species as could or should 
not he taken over into the new species, and will for this 
purpose seek to create the new higher species from those 
species in which onli/ new characters are to be added, but 
the fewest possible or no extant positive characters are to 
be destroyed, i.e., from relatively imperfect species, pro- 
vided witli few specific characters, affording much scope 
for further development, but not from species already 
highly developed, strongly differentiated, and endowed with 
many and definite characters. 

This is fully confirmed by the palffiontological history 
of the animal kingdom. Every important order of the 
animal kingdom resembles the branch of a huge tree, and 
8t a particular geological period is developed from lowly 
beginnings into higher forms. It is not tliese latter, how- 
ever, that resemble the extremities of the branch, whence, 
under the changed circumstances of a later geological 
period, a new animal order arises, — for they have by 
abundance of decided character strayed, as it were, into 
&cul de sac, — but those imperfect primitive stocks of the 
order, that have maintained themselves in the struggle for 
existence with trouble and difficulty all through the 
earlier period against their far superior descendants, 
the shy ofi'shoots of the branch, as it were, standing 
nearest to the trunk, from which, by addition of new 
and hitherto non-existing character.^, the new order sub- 
sequently arises. This is a general law of Nature, the 
special application of which to the development of 
humanity has long been familiar to every student of 
history. If the races or stocks, which at a certain time 
represent the summit of the human evolution, have 
fallen into stagnation (or temporary depravity), tliera 
appear less developed virgin races or stocks, as it n(;re 
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on the theatre of history, to develop epeedily to ■ hti^bk 
which decidedly exceeds the bloom of the previoas most 
advanced races (pp. 11-13). I' 's the same in tbe de- 
velopment of the animal kingdom, only that the adrance 
in organisation always going hand in hand with growing 
intelligence is there more obvious than in the case of man. 
who, with the exception of the increased development of 
brain, forms and faabiooa the organs of bis growing cultore 
into external instruments (instead of like the animal into 
bodily organs), — Defective aa is our knowledge of tbs 
transitional stages, derived from the forms preserved in the 
exiBting fauna and the palreontological remains hitherto 
found, it yet perfectly suffices to sustain the above assertion. 
After the Crustaceii have attained their maximum de- 
velopment in the crabs, the Arachaida make their ap- 
pearance with the very imperfect mites ; after theee have 
reached their limits in the spider, there follows in the 
insects a retrogression to the inferior lice. The highest 
forms of tbe Mollusca are the Sepiie, of the Articulata the 
Hymenoptera; both are far more higlily or»anised than 
tbe lowest known fishes, both possessed a form as per- 
fect as that met with to-day, before the Vertebrata existed 
at all. But they were too one-sidedly and too completely 
differentiated for a class to spring from them requiring 
quite other fuudnmental structural conditions. FishfliH 
rather developed from Ascidians, Worms, and Crustac* 
For reasons easy to understand, tbe oidest fossil i 
belong only to the transitional forms of the Crostaoi 
because the other two classes were too soft to leave ! 
remains; on tlie other hand, tbe transitional forms of 1 
latter have remained aa two species down to the preseal 
day. The almost transparent little lancelot, two inches 
long, living on the coasts of the North Sea and Mediter- 
ranean, j^m^AiarMstiTiceo^afMj rail, possesses no skull a 
no vertebral column, hut only a simple massive cai 
giuous cord as support of the nervous axis, no 
separated from the spinal cord, no heart no spleen, c 
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a ccecum in lien of a, liver, no coloiircd blood, no proper 
fins, but merely a narrow membranous border expanded 
at the caudal extremity. Just as Liunicus bad regarded 
another fiah (Mi/rine) &s a worm, so Lad Pallas taken 
the Ainphioxiia for a slug (Limax) ; but recent anato- 
mical investigations have proved that it is constnicted 
on the type of the Vertehrata, represents the lowest 
known stage ot fishes, and altogether must pass for the 
jn-otolypc or primitive form of the loholc vertebrate Mng- 
liota, as the immediate descendant of llie oldest Verte- 
brata of the priraieval world, whose relatives undoubtedly 
peopled the primitive seas in innumernblo quantities. 
The Amphioxus is most related to the Ascidians (a 
kind of mollusc), in which not only in embryonic de- 
velopment' (as iu certain lower worms) the peculiar 
formation ot the so-called germinal membrane, hitherto 
regarded as characteristic of the vertebrate type, presents 
a similar appearance to that of Amphioxus, but wliich 
even at a certain stage of their development possess 
the cartilaginous groundwork of the vertebral column, 
although, to be sure, they afterwards lose it again. 

Passing from the fislies to the Amphibia, a transition is 
again presented only in imperfect and lowly forms, whilst 
the two classes part company from one another the more 
they are developed in their characteristic oue-sidedness. 
The acaly salamander living in the Amazon, or Lepidosiren 
paradoxa Natt., is an animal three feet long with a fish- 
Uke form, with gills and a scaly covering, which altogether 
answers to that of the osseous fishes. Two fins on the head 

' Embryology 18 now one of the direct (inceitors. cspcciillj of the 

moat impcirtant aida and Miircee ot more temoto ones, mny br indicated 

inqiiirjr tot tlie theory ol descent, iu ■ (arm lo abbreviated, naj, even 

aiiice we mtty uy generalty that proceed by auch leaps, that t.e eye 

every animid in ita emliryonio de- of the inrestifj-fttor only pereeivea 

tulupment briefly repeats the itagoa the likenete to the remi-te flDeci- 

of organiiation of the embryoaic ton, when he cnmprehendB thom by 

development of all itii direct ancei- the light of the studv of th« em- 

ton. Form* which do not lie in the bryology of intemicdinte itages of 

direct line of descent, but only in organiiatiun {t.g., Mnaiiual and As- 

aide'U&Bi, are never met with : bub cidiui tlirough Ainphioius). 
the developmeut-aeriea uven nf tlie 
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and two on the belly indicate the anterior and posterior 
limbs. Eesides the gills, liowever, the animal has also 
a pair of lun,;;3, which open by an air-passage into the 
(Esophagus; accordingly an organisation such as never 
occurs in the true fishes, but, indeed, in the fish-like Sau- 
rians, e.rf., Prolevs. liespiration and circulation accordingly 
assign the scaly salamander to the higher class of the Am- 
phibia, whereas all the rest of the organi^iatioii is that of a 
fish. If we now consider the st!ige of development of 
tJie animal simply as vertebrate, it stands as low iu the 
scale as poFsible. Its skeleton is only imperfectly ossified, 
the vertebral column consists of an undivided cartilagi- 
nous cord, to which the ossified vertebral arches are fitted. 
Similar to Lepidosiren is constructed the Prolopiena 
living in Western Africa, which in the flooded marshes 
only needs gills, in the diied-np marehes, however, lunga. 
Hnxley, fifieen years ago, found these marks sufficient 
to fix the derivation of the double- breathing scaly sala- 
mander from the circular- scaled cartilaginous fishe^ a 
determination no longer doubtful since tlie discovery of 
an animal (Ceratodus) by Kreill in the liver Burnett 
(Queensland), which is exactly intermediate between I 
cartilaginous fishes and scaly salamanders (figured i 
described in the "Eigauzungab!.," vi. p. 227). It xaai 
accordingly be regarded as proved that the Amphibia (ai 
along with these also the higher animals) spring from t 
cartilaginous fishes, and that the osseous fishes now moatly^ 
peopling the waters form a side-branch in the pedigree 
of the animal kingdom, in which they rank decidedly 
higher than the cartilaginous fishes. — Tljese examples may 
suffice to verify and to illustrate our assertion. 

These facts, which Darwiu admits, cannot be esplainei 
by his assertion that the strict constancy of the trai 
mission of qualities is in every case determined by tfa| 
duration of their persistency, and that every species ] 
the less inclined to deviate from its specific characte 
the older it is. There lies in this assertion the trut) 
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that youDg species stand nearer to the original stock 
than older ones, which, unmindful of their origin, aa 
it were, have become arrested in their limited idiosyn- 
crasies, and that therefore young species of common descent 
show, even among one another, more iiffinity and capa- 
bility of mixture than older ones. Such young species 
which give rise in crossing to hyhrid races, are called /tteiii 
species, in contrast to the self-contained fixed species, 
in which each hybrid race again speedily perishes by 
reversion to the stock. Such fluent species are, e.y., the 
species of dogs, finches, mice, whilst the races of man are 
ill the stage of transition from fluid to fixed species; at 
that stage, indeed, when hetween the more remote forms of 
the series no permanent hyhrid race is any longer to be 
obtained, — Decidedly incorrect, on the contrary, is the 
above assertion of Darwin, so far as he asserts that 
universally and uniformly the capability of varying de- 
creases with the length of persistence; rather the artificial 
breeding of plants and animals has hitherto revealed no 
difference in the capacity for variation of old and young 
species. But suppose the assertion were correct, we 
should in consequence expect just the contrary of what it 
is said to explain; tor as the more perfect and highly 
differentiated species are always of more recent existence, 
accordingly are younger than their less perfect stem forms, 
the latter, as the older, would be less adapted for com- 
mencing a new-development series, whereas the facts teach 
the contrary. We must therefore maintain that more 
perfect species do in fact vary just as easily and just as 
much as the more imperfect, if they are caused so to do 
by change of circumstances ; only the former have not the 
tendency to be so easily converted into higher orders as 
the latter; and why this is not the case, and why this 
conversion into a new order only takes place when 
within the previous order the abundance of the more 
jierfect forms is exhausted, can never be proved from the 
assumptions of the Darwinian theory. — 
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Having become acquainted in lieterogeneous generation 
with the one expedient employed by the Unconscious to 
facilitate the formation of new species, let ua observe ita 
operation a little more closely. HitLerto we have uot at 
all taken into consideration liow far in heterogeneous 
generation the offspring may differ from the parents. It 
is, however, clear that the Unconscious, in the formation 
of higher species, will make no unnecessary leaps, but 
draw the boundaries as close as possible to one another. 
A leap there certainly always is, for otherwise indefinitely 
numermis generations must fill up the gap between one 
species and the next, which in the limited period of deve- 
lopment of organisation on the earth is impossible. But al 
any rate, the actual step will overleap no species lying 
directly in the line of development, hut at the most pass 
at once to the next higher species. 

Here we approach the question how far a species may 
lie from the nearest related one, or bow the notion of ft 
species may exclude, on the one hand, differences that are 
greater than speciBc, on the other liand, those that are 
less than specifiG; or, in a word, the question with regard 
to the definition of tJu term Species. But now every i 
prejudiced naturalist admits tliat such limitations of t 
idea of species are not at all found in Nature, but that I 
passes by very fine degrees on the one side into 
notion of the variety or of the race, and on the other hai 
into that of the family, or however one calls the neai 
higher class ; that accordingly, as in all quautitativel 
limited notions, it is a matter of subjective caprice and t 
mutual agreement how far one shall extend the notioj 
of species; that, indeed, on the whole there is agreemei 
as to those anatomical and outward marks which appeel 
tain to a difference of species, hut that naturally at 1 " 
boundaries differences of opinion will always remain i 
to the application of this notion. Some have thought I 
settle the dispute by setting up as a criterion of 
specific difference of two animals the impossibility i 
begetting fertile offspring. But, in the first plac 
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xtiimals are not uecessariiy very different because tbey 
can beget 110 fertile offspring, but they are unable to 
engender fertile ofTipring because tbey exceed a certain 
limit of diCference. and this mark would accordingly not 
concern tbe essential notion, but only a corollary of the 
Bpedfic difference. SeconiJly, however, the limit of the 
generation of fertile offspring is just as fiutnt as tbe idea 
of a species, since only tlie relative number of procrealive 
acts giving vise to fertile offspring becomes less, the more 
diverse are the animals ; but no one can assert before 
tbe trial of infinitely numerous experiments tbat a pro- 
creation of fertile offspring is impossible between these 
two animals. Thirdly and lastly, tliis mark is, in fact, in 
not a few cases, in contradiction with tbe established use 
of the iiica of species, tor from animals universally recog- 
nised as specifically distinct fertile offspring have been 
obtained by crossing, eg., from horse and ass (in Spain), 
from sheep and goat, from goldfinch and siskin, from 
Mathiola mnderensis and incana, from Calceolaria planta- 
ginea and integrifolia, and many more ; nay, even volun- 
tary crossings, wiiliout the intervention of man, have been 
found to take place between wild or half-wild animals 
(between dog and slie-wolf, fox and bitcli, stein boc and goat, 
dog and jackal, &c.) ; and there are numerous mongrel 
bleeds which yield fertile offspring indefinitely, e.g., hybrids 
of haro and rabbit, of wolf and dog, goat and sheep, camel 
and dromedary, lama and alpaca, vicuna and alpaca, 
steinboc and guat, &c. On the other hand, the state of 
the case varies much with races. Some can, others will 
not at all intermingle ; with othera, again, fertility is 
actually very much limited in the course of generations. 
As little as the fertility of hybrids for species in general, 
BO little can the incapability of yielding persistent iiybrid 
races with other species be regarded as an absolute mark 
of fj;ily of specit's (In contrast to fluent). This con- 
trast, too, is only to be limited quantitatively ; for, in 
the first place, the question always is with whiA other 
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species the hybridism is attempted ; anJ, aeconiUy, 
in the now most fixed species, sometimes, if very rareljl 
surprising reversions to an ancestral form make th«j 
appearance (.itavism). 

Accordingly if we are compelled to maiiitnia the flaei 
and conveutioujil character of the idea of species, if i 
must grant that there is in natai'c only less and greater 
differences, but in such abundant gradations that from the 
least noticeable individual sliade of difference to the extreme 
difference between the higher and the lower organisms 
there takes place a transition by small stages unnoticeable 
by us (conip. Wallace's " Contributions to Natural Selec- 
tion "), then neither in the idea of Species nor ia a similar 
narrower or wider notion can there exist a compulsion for 
the Unconscious, regulating the minimum interval of its 
steps in the progressive development of the organisation, 
but the smallest extent of the leaps of heterogeneous "ene- 
ratiou will still only have to be sought in the mainiituiie 
of the modifying resistances and the ends pursued by the 
Unconscious {e.ff., attainment of certain stages of oroani- 
satiou in certain intervals of time). But now, as we know, 
aotper/cct si7iiilariti/,hnt only general resemblance, is found 
between parents and children, for the various mnteri^l 
circumstances bring about in generation individual varia- 
tions from the ideal normal type, which perfectly to len 
would require an altogether vseless expenditure of furee / 
the part of the Unconscious, since these individual i 
tiona usually and in the main are neutralised of Vie 
by the inter-mixture of families. Accordingly one 1 
not to wonder at the unlikeness, but rather at the Iiki. 
neaa of parents and child; for if the Unconscious ahoula 
behave in all generation witliin the same species in the 
same way, and save itself the labour of a continually 
neutralising interposition, tlie difTerences between be"ee 
ters and begotten which would arise through the diversilj 
of the material circumstances would be still far 
than experience now shows us. Nevertheless, i 
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cases occur in which the Uaconscioua prefers to send 
roonsters into the world to endeavouring to overcome 
the existing material difficulties. — Tlie remaining indivi- 
dual differences are undoubtedly great enough to lead 
quickly to an ussential alteration of the type, and the 
Uiicouscious need only hinder the neutraliiiiig of these 
differences by crossing in those cases in which the varia- 
tions answer to its progressive plan, either by directly 
retaining them or by an external mechanism; tlius, again, 
a large part of the expenditure of energy is in this manner 
saved, 

Tliat such origins of species by the summation of indi- 
vidual variations have actually occurred, numerous animal 
classes in our geological collections prove, when the collec- 
tors do not discard the inconvenient intermediate stages, 
which will not fit into any artificial division. " Numberless 
are the species of ammonites that have beeu desmbed; 
annuLilly new ones are added to the old, and whole cases 
are filled with books on ammonites. If we arrange them 
in a series, the difTerences between any two specimens are 
in fact so inconsiderable that everybody must undoubtedly 
regard them as individual peculiarities. In a dozen, how- 
ever, the small ditVerenccs amount to something consider- 
able, and in two dozen the amount of tlie diflerences has 
becomu so large tlint no resemblance at all can any longer 
be observed between the first and the last. Here no 
specific diHerence any longer holds water, as soon as one 
liaa only specimens enough to illustrate the transitions" 
(Fraas, " Vor der Sundfluth," p. 269). Very much the 
same may be said of the Trilobites, and many other classes. 
One other quotation concerning snails. " At Steinheim 
(Wiirtemberg) there is a hill of tertiary date, which more 
than half consists of snow-white shells of Valvata mviti- 
formis. One end of this snail is extremely turreted, like a 
Paludina (twice as high as thick), the other has a quire flat 
umbilicus {discoid, its length one-fourth of its thickness). 
Even the most cautious savant, who employs ail sorts of 
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distinctions for Gstabltshing a species, stands puzzled bfr*1 
fore the Klusteiberg of Sieinlieiin, Hiid must confess that I 
all the million forms on 'which his foot treads pass so easily | 
aiid i: II perceptibly Into one another, thnt he can only speak 
of one species " (Fraas, p. 30). At the lower part of the hill 
lie the llattest, at the upper part the n!ost turreted fonns. 
In the thousands of years that this hill was in process of 
formation the species has in this nmnner chnuged. In the 
same calcareous sand of Steinheim one may quite dis- 
tinctly trace in tlie superposed strata the gradual severance 
of one stem-form into diverging, subsequently sharply 
separated species {conip. Hilgendorfs Communication in 
the Monthly Report of the Beil. Acad, of Sc, July 1866). 

If, therefore, we may look upon it as established that 
the Unconscious will frequently he able to employ for the 
production of a new species a sum of accidental indi- 
Tiduul variations, that by no means impUi'S that these ara 
always offered to the Unconscious in all those directional 
which it intends to adopt; tliere always remains tfasi 
possibility, that just the most important advance of all! 
can not be comprehended as accidental variations, bnt 1 
only as syslematicalli/ vai-j/inij formative processes. I think I 
we must even assume that all the elevations to csaentialtjfM 
higher stages, wliicii presuppose the formation of organ^fl 
not previously in existence, cannot bo explained by acet 
dental individual variations, although the latter may hxn 
performed the main work in the thorough eiaboration of a 
ecisiinff type in ail directions. 

How can a change simultantously occurring at differerd% 
parts of the body, which exhibits a systematic correlatioi^ 
in its different parts, be sufficiently understood by 1 
dental variations, e.^,the formation of the udder in 1 
first marsupial, which must necessarily go hand in han4 
with bearing alive if the young are not to perish tniserablyj 
after birth, or the correlated change of the mule and femaU 
sexual parts if copulation is to lernain possible? Just 1 
little can the principle of accidental variation be regarded a 
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sufficient wheie certaiu auimul forms exhibit pecuLJarities 
of anatoniicid structure, wliicli.ifa^Mc/ess for themsflves, hava 
a aigiiificatice only as iniermtdiate transitional forms for 
more bighly developed stages, wliei-e accordiu^l y one clearly 
Bees llie existence anticipated for the sake of the future pur- 
pose, (T.j., tile first formation of a cartilaginous spinal curd 
in tliose primitive fisli-forras, whicli by their exo-skeleton 
possessed perfect solidity like the Crustacea, wlience they 
are derived, so that the primitive endo-skeleton liad an 
importance not for tliemselves, hut only for their later 
descendants, which converted the shell - cuirass into 
a scaly coat; or, e.g., the brain of the lowest savages 
and primitive men, which is five-sixths as largo as the 
brain of the most advanced races, wliilst for the func- 
tions it subserves the brain of the anthropoid apes would 
quite well suBiee, that only amounts to one-third of that 
of civilised man. Even Wallace literally says: "Katiii-al 
selection could endow the savage only with a brain 
which surpasses slightly that of the ape, whilst lie actually 
possesses one which stands a little below that of a philo- 
sopher." This circumstance, combined with the fact that 
hair is absent from the back of man ; that hand and foot 
seem needlessly perfect organs for the savage, and that the 
human vocal organs, especially the soft palate, contain 
such wonderful, and, for the savage, useless latent capabili- 
ties, which only find application with higher civilisation, 
— all these circumstances cause "Wallace to draw the 
conclusion " th:it a superior intelligence guided the de- 
Telopment of man in a particular direction and to a 
definite end, precisely as man guides the evolution of 
many animal and vegetable forms." 

The Darwinian theory has the merit of having pointeil 
to the summation of individual variations in a particular 
direction, and the change of a type tiiereby rendered pos- 
sible into tliat of another species, and of having proved the 
same by copious exan)p1ea It is very pardonable for a new 
and meritorious view when it Fxa^ija-atea its rani/e and 
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thinks to explain eterything, wiien in reality it explainB 
only some, perhaps even most facts, and tiie more inietest- 
ing is the above testimony of Darwiii'a lival Wallaca, 
which openly confesses the insul&c:iency of this theoiy' 
for the explanation of the origin of Mail. — 

Let us now consider 'what expedients the UncoDScit 
employs in the cases to whicli its sole remaining task is 
limited — to retain the accidentally arisen individual varia- 
tious, and toprevent their normal neutralisation and obli- 
teration by crossing. 

The sole expedient already familiar to us is the iiutii 
of individual selection Jn the gratification of the aexui 
impulse. In Chap, v. B. we saw how beauty is inci 
and enhanced in the animal kingdom by tliis means 
Chap. ii. U. we perceived the value of tlie same for the 
provement of the liunmn race in every respect, and cast 
a side glance at the possibility of similar processes in the 
higher classes of the animal kingdom. If this aid is almost 
without significance in the lower classes of animals, it in- 
creases in importance with the progress of development, 
acts, however, certainly always more for tlie Jixing and 
improvement of a species in ilself than/or the passage itUo 
another. Frequently, in place of the active selection of the 
male, occura a passive selection oE the female, in that the 
inflamed males, animated by a special jijhtinQ inatitut^\ 
contend for the possession of the female, wlien of com 
the most powerful and most active carry olT the victory. 

Much more tlioroughly operates for the change o£ 
species another circumstance, the which to have mi 
good is the most signal merit of the Darwinian theory- 
natural selection in the struggle for existence. 

Every plant, every animal, has in two respects to 
on a struggle for existence: first, negatively to deft 
itself against the enemies threatening to destroy it, as, 
the elements, and the robbers and parasites, who wo 
prey upon it ; and, secondly, positively to compete in 
quiring or retaining what is necessary for the contiuui 
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of life, as food, air, light, soil, &e. The fleetest aninmis, those 
whicli know best how to conceal themselvea, or least attract 
notice by ilieir colour and form, will most easily be able to 
elude the persecutions of their enemies. Of animals and 
plants, those will 1 t f 11 a 'rilice to the injuries of tlie 
weather, storm, f b at t, dryness, &c., which are 

moat cnpable of tan t tl ese c i re iini stances by their 
external or iute al n at a. Of beasts of prey, only 
the most active, qu W t m t powerful and crnfticst will 
be able to escape I uu wl i there is dearth of food ; 
of plants, those wl 1 a ta n themselves most vigor- 
ously under like n sta es will become more luxu- 
riant in growth than otheis, and, as regards the enjoyment 
of light, air, and rain, will attain so decided an advanlnge 
as to stifle tliose lagging behind. We see this struggle for 
existence most frequently entered upon between different 
species, and end with the perfect annihilation of one, e.^., 
the domestic rat by the migratory rat. Less noticed but 
far more general is that among different individuals of 
the same species. The latter naturally causes an improve- 
ment of the species, for it is in all cases the feeblest indi- 
viduals which are excluded by premature annihilation from 
the office of propagation, which Is accordiugly exercised 
by the cleverest and most powerful individuals for the 
longest period. IJesides improvement, however, auch a 
variation of the species can also take place lliat varieties 
and races, and finally new species, arise. This case 
can of course only occur if the external relations of life 
become differcnl ; then will natural selection favour in 
reproduction those individual characters which especially 
in the nuw circumstances show special vital force. The 
consequence will thus always be an accommodation to the 
external conditions of life. As now the Unconscious like- 
wise wills this accommodation, so has it only to leave natural 
selection in the struggle for existence perfectly unchecked 
in order to see this end attained without trouble, without 
any spf;cial interposition. 
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Sucli changes of the outM-ard conditions of life may 
take place in very different wnys. In tlie first place, the 
plant or the animal m^y seek the same l>y wandering, and 
thus hy local separation or formation of colonies protect 
the variety about to be formed from the llireatened rever- 
sion to the ancient 8toc:k; secondly, their own homes 
Tatty be sought out by strange plants and species of 
animals on their wanderings, and they may be compelled 
to test and strengthen their Pavel's in contest with these; 
in the third place, by elevations or depressions tha 
situation of the ground and height above the sea may 
he altered, mountains may become a table-land, plaini 
mountain-ridges, sea-bottoms plains, corists contiueot^, 
severed lands be united, united lands be separated, &C.J,' 
in the fourtli place, changes of climate, even apart front 
the already mentioned causes, may occur; and Unnlly, ia' 
the fifth place, changes in the vegetable kingdom 
altered conditions of life for the animal kingdom, and con-' 
versely. These relations offer a rich variety, and in most 
geogi apliieal districts such changes in the course of the 
geological development of the eanli'a surface have not 
taken place once but innumerable times. 

If a plant migrates to a more uniformly moist soil, itli 
leaves generally become less divided, more glabrous 
grass-;;reen, ihe flowers smaller and darker. Converael; 
if a plant settles on a more porous and dry soil, its leavt 
become bluer, more procumbent, more divided or separal 
into fibres, the flowers larger and brighter, and it 
enveloped in a thick hairy covering. Thus on 
calcareous soil fftUcIi insia brevicaulis ■piisses into JT. alpina^\ 
Arahis ccerulea into hellidifolia, AlcliemiSla Jissa, iuto 
garia, JBetula pulxscms into cdba; on a damp soil devoid: 
of lime Dianthiis alpimts is transformed into deltoi ' 
(according to A. Keiner in the Austr. BoL Journal). Ii 
the animal kingdom, where the altered outward circum-^ 
Stances do not lie so close together as tlie difTerent Boibj 
for the plant, owing to the present average constancy of tl 
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geojjrafiliical and climatic relations, specific variatiou by 
natural selection boa not yet been observed, but certainly 
formation of strongly marked varieties, eapecialiy under 
thi> unintentional influence of man, e.tf., originatbti of very 
diflereiit races of domestic animals (dogs, cattle, sbeep, 
horses); and bearing in mind tbe above-mentioned facility 
of tbe trarisitiou from llie race to the variety, it may 
justly be assumed tliat in former times, wben not seldom 
a more rapid transformation of tbe external circumstances 
may liave occurred than the human race has historically 
recorded, that in these earlier Limes many formations of 
new species may have come about by natural selection in 
the stniggle for existence. — In opposition to this it is 
maintained that then tbe infinitely many intermediate 
forms through which one species passes into tbe other 
must be capable of demonstiation in tbe strata, whilst 
yet the fossil species for the most part are just as sharply, 
and still more sharply, diatinguisiiable from one nuotlier 
than the living. Tliis proves nothing at all ; for it lies in 
tlie nature of the case that that form must be the final 
form which is more capable of life than all the preceding 
piiases, which therefore conquers, i.e., eradicates, all these 
in the struggle for existence ; but if they are soon thrust 
on one siile by tbe final form, Ibey have only had a brief 
existence as compared with the final form, which now, as 
the best adapted to the circumstances, persists at least 
as long as these circumstances ; ucordiugly one can- 
not wonder if hitherto so few transitional forms have 
been found between difi'erent species. That none of 
tliese have ever been found is not true ; on the con- 
trary, both among higher, aud quite specially among 
lower animals, an astonishing number of transitional 
forms are found. 

In addition to the examples mentioned above (pp. 304- 
307) the following may be instanced. Passing from the 
radiate to tlie bilateral type, we are acrjuainted with two 
series, (i) Star-fish, sea-urchins, holotburia:; in the latter, 
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"■hat Wii3 ujipLT and under lias become back aiij fronts 
and aa by the avraiigement of tlie so-called ambulacra a 
new upper and under side has been formed, at the samn 
time a rigbl and left side bas arisen. (2) Corals, Rugosa. 
slipper- sliel Is ; in tbe palicozoic Rugosa, the dividing walls 
of the calcareous shell auswering to the septa of tbe 
bodily cavity are no longer arranged regularly aa iu tho 
other corals, but at least in tbe interposed after-growth 
always at the side of a primary dividing- wall, so that in 
respect of the latter a bilateral type aiises. When t!io 
Itu^osa develop an operculum in addition, there arises 
the slipper- shell, hitherto reckoned to the Concbifera, 

As tlm Australian and !N^ew Zealand fauna is in general 
to be regarded as an arrested representative of aa older 
geological period, it has recently furnished us in the 
New Zealand bridge-lizard with an animal which, iu 
certain characters (biconcave vertebral axis after the 
fashion of the Saurians, sexual apparatus without male 
crgan), has remained at the stage of the tish-salamauders, 
but in other respects bas developed into the external 
form oE a lizard, wbicb, in a remarkable manner, unJtvs 
the normal characters of the tortoises (absence of teeth), 
crocodiles (immobility of the four legs), and snakes (mov- 
able rami of the lower jaw united by a ligament, and 
participation of tbe ribs in locomotion), 

Huxley traces back the pedigree of the horse of the 
modem period step by step through the horses of older 
times, through Hipparion and Hipparitherium to Plagio- 
lophus, which latter is already a species of the genua 
PalKolherium (the common ancestor of the hoof-horaes 
and pachyderms), and In a similar manner the musk ani> 
Dials of the present day through the Cainotherium of the 
Miocene to Dichobune from the Eocene as primitive form, 
Gaudry has found in the Miocene strata of Pikenui 
in Greece " the group of the Limocywiida, which is inter- 
mediate between bears and wolves; the genus ffi/anielu, 
which unites the hyenas with the civet cats ; 
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Ancylotlierium, wliich is related both to tlie extiuct loasto- 
don and to tlie living pangolin or scaly ant-cater, and the 
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Helladotherium, wliich unites t 
the stag and the antelope" (Wallace). — A rich world of forms 
reveals itself to us in the contemplation of the genus Croco- 
dile. The crocodiles of the cretaceous period are different 
from those of the older tertiary period, and these again are 
just as difTerent from tlie crocodiles of the yonnger tertiary 
strata as from those of the present day. Nevertheless, the 
differences between one form of the series and another are 
so slight that they are only discernible by the eye of the 
connoisseur, — lleptiles and birds seem to be two of the 
most widely separated orders.andyet the Soolenhofen slates 
have, on the one hand, yielded a bird (Archceopltryx) 
which by its elongated form, uufused bones between 
the hands, and strong claws on the wing-fingers, far more 
closely approaches the reptiles than the ostrich-like birds 
ijf the present diiy; and, on the other hand, laid bare a 
reptile {Compsognalhus longipcs), that not only (as probably 
most Diuosauria did) went exclusively on its hind-legs, but 
also in the parts found is remarkably similar to the 
Archffiopteryx, The footprints of reptiles and birds of 
that time, interconnected tiirough all conceivable shades, 
lead lis to expect that we shall yet find more remains of 
intermediate forms, which will bridge over the hitherto 
existing differences. 

When one considers that almost every year brings to 
liglit new and surprising intermediate forma, and that 
already the old zoological classification has become abso- 
lutely untenable, the appeal of the opponents of Darwin 
to the want of intermediate forms may, in fact, be 
looked upon as a lost battle. One may at length regard 
it as an established fact that, if one traces backwards 
the pedigree of the now living kinds, not the species, but 
the genera have their corresponding representatives in 
former geological periods, and that these representatives 
of different genera and orders are distinguished in still 



remoter epoclia only as now difi'erent species of a genus 
or order. Thus Owen in his " I'alffioDtolopy " assures 
ns '* tbat lie never let slip a good opportunity of com- 
municating tlie results of observations, which prove the 
more e/enej-alised structures of extinct animals, compared 
with the specialised forms of more recent aniiuals." 
(Comp., as snpplempnt to this and the last chapter, 
Ernest Hackel's excellent popular work, " The Natural 
History of Creation.") 

As the transition from water to land animals, so also 
that from wutcr to land plants takes place through 
amphibious organisms. The anatomical structure of a 
stalk and leaf livinii in water must, to be capable ot life, 
be at least as dillerent from one living in the air as 
gills from lungs. Thus Uti-icvlaria vulgaris consists ot 
two diffL-rent organisms as it were, one of which is repre- 
sented by the part of a plant living under water, ihe otlier 
by the branches bearing the blossoms rising into the air. 
In each of the three great divisions of the vegetable king- 
dom (Cryptogams, Monocotyledons, Dicotyledons) there are 
atmospheric plants (eg., Marsilia, Sagiltaria, Polygoavm) 
which prove their origin from aquatic plants by the cir- 
cumstance that when one puts them under water their 
young shoots send forth stalks and leaves with the ana- 
tomical structure of aquatic plants, which more aeriAl 
plants, that have, as it were, forgotten their more remote 
ancestors, do not do. 

Akhongh we have thus recognised natural selection io 
the struggle for existence as an important contributory to 
the origin of new species, yet I can by nn means grant that 
with tliis principle the history of the origin of the organic 
world is at all exhausted. Not because this hypothesis 
would not he quite compatible with our presumptions 
concerning the essence of the Unconscious, — for if this at 
all facilitated matters, it would be quite natural for it to 
concern itself only with the individual, and leave the 
progress of species to go on quite mechanically by itself. — 
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but only, because tlie facta to be explained are far more 
numeroua than the range of the principle of explanation, 
can I not deem the same sufficient. 

In the present general interest in the Darwinian theory 
and the frequent over-estimate of its reach, it may reward /, 
US to Bpend a few momenta in considering to what ex- 
tent it appears to be insufficient (comp, also vol. i, pp. 
2S7-2S9). 

If we assume that by the struggle for existence alone 
organisation lias developed from the primitive original cell 
to its present pitch, that thus every more highly developed 
species has only proceeded from the proximate lower one 
owing to its having possessed a higher degree of vitality, 
the consequence necessarily follows that ewry higher species 
on its own ground surjiasses everi/ lower species in vitality, 
and surpasses it indeed in a so much higher degree, the 
greater the inteiTal of their stages of organisation, since 
indeed with every new advance in development a new ac- 
cession of vitality results, and these increments mount U]i, 
This direct consequence is now, however, in complete con- 
tradiction with the facts of the case, which yield the result 
that every stage 0/ organisalion, taken as a whole, possesses 
the same vitaliti/, and tliat only within the same stage of 
organisation the differeiU ^ccies or varieties are distinguished 
by a greater or less vitality ; which harmonises also with 
the circumstance that the struggle for existence in the com- 
petition for the conditions of lite occurs Ihc tnore /reqiimf I;/, , 
is the more embittered, and the more certaiidy terminates 
in the complete annihilation of the one side, the more re- 
lated are the competing species or varieties, whilst the 
species dwell beside one anotlu-r the more peacefulbj, and 
render more asiis.(aju:e in the preservation of life, the 
farther they stand from one another in the pedigree of 
organisation. In every locality, if we disregard the dif- 
ference of land and sea, all the stages of organisation are 
found represented, and all thrive excellently well beside 
one another; whereas, according to the Darwinian theory, 
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taken strictly, at cvtry locality at Itast only one species, and' 
> that the highest, must remain, because this sui'passes all 
others in capacity o£ living under those circumstUDces. 
That 13, however, just what is remarkable and grand in 
Nature, that every final type of a class is so perfect in 
itself, that one may indeed go beyond it, yet only by 
adding new anatomical-morphological structural detail^ 
but not by enhancement of the physiological functions 
of its accommodation to the conditions of life, for botb" 
are finished. Had not really all stages of organisatioa 
on the average tlie same vitality, in the struggle for exist- 
ence waged for luillioiis of years all lower species must 
have long ago been completely superseded by the higher 
ones, whereas the fossil relics show that, under the most 
diverse circumstances, there have been relatively few 
classes of animals and plants which at the present time 
Lave not their perfectly hfe-capable representatives. 

The capacity of accommodation of a class, and even of 
a species, wiiliin its ovm, limits, is, in general, far greater 
tlian one thinks. This follows partly from the continued 
existence of not a few species from their origin to the 
present time, where, in truth, the environment has suffi- 
ciently changed, partly from the great circles of distribution 
of the classes and species of the present day. Several 
classes people the whole earth or all seas ; many species 
have a distribution over twenty to thii-ty degrees of 
latitude. Lastly, it is proved by the capacity of acclima- 
tisation of species, which often borders on the miracoloua,, 
if the instances only range over sufEcient periods of timi 
Thus the common peach-tree, which is probably an Indii 
plant, would not thrive in Greece in the time of Ari 
totle, whereas we get good peaches at the present day 
North Germany, Accordingly, the capacity of accommi 
dation of species within their specific limits, partly bj 
internal physiological changes that are withdrawn froi 
observation, partly by the formation of varieties, is so grei 
that they are quite well able to adapt themselves to 
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very considerable alteration of tlie climate, &c., mlliotil 
detjenerating. Extremely numerous are the examples in 
wliicli closely related species dwell beside one another in 
a locality without noticeable change of their relative num- 
ber, and yet the struggle for existence is most violent 
precisely within the specific limits between varieties and 
Btill slighter differences. Should, however, this struggle 
occur or be absent in a particular case, yet in no one of 
tbe cases here considered will a transgression of the limits 
of the species show itself. Lastly, there will not easily 
happen so great a change of external circumstances, nor 
a species pass under such different circumstances, that the 
capacity for accommodation and acclimatisation within the 
liiuiis of the species recognised by us as so considerable 
■would not suffice for these claims. But if subsequently 
a second change of the conditions essential Ui life occurs 
at the same place, it will mostly be a rdwn to the formerly 
existing circumstances ; then the species will simply adapt 
itself to this change by repeating tlie former stages in a 
reverse direction (as is observable in the before-men- 
tioned experiments with transplantation of plants to 
different descriptions of soil), and there is again no occa- 
sion for the passage into a new or a more remote species. 
If, on the other band, the second change of the con- 
ditions essential to life is in the same direction, the 
species will more easily become extinct at this place (c,y,, 
the fauna of the European glacial epoch), than pass into 
a new species, which is more remote from its stock than 
its previously attained standpoint. 

How could the commencement of a new path of develop- 
ment, after an exhaustive working through of the last 
attained stage of organisation, and perhaps a pause of 
thousands of years, be intelligible from the struggle for 
existence 1 We have seen that it is precisely the more 
imperfect forms of tbe preceding stage from which proceeds 
the development of the higher stage. Apart from the 
already mentioned circumstance that these more imper- 
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feet forma of all the species of the lower stage remain 
limgest unchanged, thus, according to Darwin's view, must 
be the moat stable and the least capable of au individual 
variation and furtlier advance ; apart also from this, 
if only the Btruggle tor exbtence had created the 
forms of the lower .stage, these primitive forma must 
all cdready dtanged for Ihe savie reason and ly the same pro- 
eeas into more (ieveloped forms of the same grade, or indeed 
must long ago have heea annihilated by Ihe more capable 
forms ill the immeasurable intervals ; apart from all tbi*, 
one would think th^r, if from some unknown cause thuse 
primitive forms that have maintained themselves had 
actually received an impulse to further developmeut, tl 
then tlirou^'h the stru^le for existence always only a 
petition of the development lyinff far nearer to them inl 
the already existing higher forms of the same stago mi 
have been called forth, rather than a transition to 
morphologically diverging higher stage, since notorioi 
the higher forms of the lower stage sliow themselves 
uuder the new circumstances mostly just as capable of 
as the species of the higher stage. This considerai 
■obtains the more weight the more geology attains to tha 
knowledge, that the climates and vital conditions of earlier 
geological periods (with the exception of the first timi^s 
after the cooling of the earth's surface) always far mote 
closely resembled those of any localities whatsoever of 
the present surface than the older geology, dreaming of 
catastrophes and vast revolutions, assumed. — Most unin- 
telligible on Darwinian presuppositions is the passage from 
the unicellular to the multicellular organisms, since it is 
just the incredible indifTerence of the unicellular phmta 
their environment, i.e., their capacity of accommodal 
tiiemselves even to the must varied circumstances by 
latively slight modifications, that makes the want of 
motive for the conversion into compound types so 
conspicuous. 

Lastly, if one asks positively of what kind are 
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useful adaptations that arise througli the struggle for 
existence, Ibe answer is: They are cxdusively of a physio- 
logical nature. Here lies the proper limit of the Darwinian 
principle clearly before our eyes ; it ia sufficient bo long 
aa it has to do with the dahoration and transformation of 
an existing organ for a physiological function required hij 
t/ie circumslances ; it leaves us in the lurch when a mor- 
phological change ia to he explained. That morphological 
changes are also possible by the addition of individual 
viiriationa is not to be doubted, and Darwin proves it by 
laany examples, especially by the skeleton of pigeons; 
but in all the cited cases an artijkial breeding takes place, 
A couple of teeth, of verlebne, or a toe more or less, 11 
vertebra formed thus or thus, are for the struggle for 
existence perfectly irtrft/fercHf, and yet these are tlie marks 
by which zoology most svrdy distinguishes species; tlie 
strngglo for existence, on the contrary, can obviously only 
produce a change in snch elements of the organism as 
have some importance for the same, and will so much 
more energetically work for their transformation the 
greater their significance for the struggle for existence. 
The struggle for existence brings it about that one and 
the same organ (in morphological reference) undertakes 
the most diverse physiological functions, whereas in 
species, placed under similar vital conditions hut of dif- 
ferent origin, often the same performance is cairied on by 
organs morphologically quite different. (Thus, e.^., the 
parasitic mites living on animal hairs have an organ for 
clinging to the hair, on which they roam ; this is, however, 
represented in Lialrophoms by the transformed lip, in 

IMyobia by the more advanced pair of feet, in Mycoptes by 
the third, or also at the same time the fourth pair of feet.) 
With all these changes, however, the morphological funda- 
mental type remains unaltered and untouched. 
In the animal kingdom the tliorough-going acknowledg- 
ment of the asiertion that only the physiological but not 
the morphological changes are decisive for the degree 
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of vitality, is encumbered with difBculties, because the 
occutreuco o£ sympalkcl-ic charges frequently causes mor- 
phological changes to go also hand ia hand with the physio- 
logical change of an organ, often at quite other parts o( 
the body, which pheuomeuou, springing from special laws 
of oi^^anic plastic activity of the Unconacioua, is altogether 
calculated to confuse the judgment. Our assertion, how- 
ever, appeal's quite clearly justified in the vegetable king- 
dom. The competent judgment of Kiigeli ("Origin and 
Conueplion of the Species of Natural History," Mnnich. 
1865, p. 26) on this point runs: "The highest organisation 
manifests itself in two moments, in the most varied mor- 
phological articulation, and in the most thorough division 
of labour. Both moments usually concide in the animal 
kingdom, since the male organ also possesses the s&me 
function. In plants, however, they are independei 
of one another; the same function can be undertaki 
by quite different organs ; even in closely allied plants^ 
the same organ can carry on all possible physiolofjical 
functions. Now it is remarkable that the useful adapta- 
tions which Darwin instances as regards animals, and 
which one can discover in quantities for the vegetabl 
kingdom, are exclusively of a physiological nature 
they always show the improvement and transformatii 
of an organ for a particular function. A morphologii 
modification in the vegetable kingdom which could be 
plained by the Darwinian theory is unknoivn to me, ai 
I do not even see how it could take place, since 
ijcneral processes of fwviation are so indifferent as r^at 
physiological perfurmaTicea. The Darwinian theory requii 
the assumption, confessed by itself, that indifferent 
meters should be variable ; the useful, on the contrary, 
stant. The purely inorphological peculiarities of planl 
must accordingly most easili/, the relations of organisation 
conditioned by a definite function with the greatest <?i^- 
aiU]/ be capable of alteration. E.iperience shows the coJ^- 
trari/. The relative positions and the co-ordination of th< 
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cells and organs are both in natnre and under cultivation 
the most constant and persistent marks. In a plant that 
Las opposite leaves and quaternary corollas it will be far 
easier to produce all possible functional variations in tlie 
leaves than a spiral arrangement of the same, although 
these, as altogether indifferent for the struggle of exist- 
ence, could have attained no constancy through natural 
selection." Had Darwin borrowed his examples more 
from plants than from animals, he would perhaps himself 
have perceived the limitation of the action of the struggle 
for existence. It is clear that the latter can only alter 
the behaviour of organisms to the external conditions of 
life, i.e., their functions, and the organs only bo far as tlie 
functions are dependent upon them, but that it can linve 
no influence on those qualities of organisms, whose altera- 
tion as regards the relations between the organisms and 
the external world brluga to the former neither advantage 
nor disadvantage. To the latter attributes belong, how- 
ever, in plants, and even in animals, most of the funda- 
mental principles of the morphological type, eg., the nume- 
rical proportiims selected for the same. 

We have here found a confirmation of our preceding 
assertion, that natural selection in the struggle for 
existence is an extremely valuable aid for the exhaus- 
tive daboralion of an existing type within the same 
organisation, but cannot serve for the explanation of the 
passaije from a lower to a higher stiige of organisation, 
since a raising of the morphological tj'pe is always con- 
nected with such. In his most recent researches (Botan. 
Mittheilungen, 1868) on the behaviour of individuals of 
one and the same species of plants, on ihe one hand 
under the same, on the other hand under different ex- 
ternal circumstances, Kageli conies to the conclusion 
that the formation of unlike varieties occurs just as 
much under like, as the formation of like varieties 
under unlike circumstances; whence we may conclude 
as fallows; — (r.) The external circumstances do /loisuflice 
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as sole cause of the formation of varieties, but pre 
suppose as second favourable condition a quality in4 
lierent in the plant, a " tendency to vary " (and thsrf 
too, in definite directions). (2.) But without a doabt thi 
inner quality of the plant can bi/ ilst!/ aaffice to introduc^l 
even under similar external circumstances, a, formation " 
of different varieties. This confirms our preceding as- 
sumptioDB, Amony zoologists, quite recently KoUifcer 
has declared for the hypothesis of Niigeli, that the 
transformation of existing organisms by the accidental 
change of external circumstances yields in importance 
and range to the tendency inherent in the organic world 
of development from internal causes according to pre- 
ordained laws, no matter by what name this creative 
principle, this productive activity is called ; in this 
sense he desirea bis former announcemeut of "hetero- 
yeneoua generation" (comp. above, p. 301) to be inter- 
preted.' 

Before quitting the subject, a special expedient may 
be mentioned, the actual use of which indeed has not 
hitherto been proved, wliose possible application is, how- 
ever, so interesting, that I will not withhold from 1 
reader a short indication of the same. — Until &fU 
years ago, it passed as .1 scientific axiom that, ot ) 
animals that undergo a metamorphosis, only the most 
perfect state is trarismissil>le. Now, howevei', we already 
know three exceptions. The young of Leptodera aj^en- 
diculata, a parastic tape-worm living in the foot o( I 
common slug, represent the larva form of their parents j 
with abundant food and moisture they do not, how 
undergo the chrysalis change, but propagiite among 
another any number of times without diminution 
fertility. A second example is that of Cecidomyij 

' Morphologic und Entvicke- anil 30 IT. The wholo gEneral in. 
Iimgsgeaphiphto den Pennatuliden- trociuotion to this memoir ia b tctj 
Htnmmei nebrt allgemehien Be- intereBtingcontribiitiootothetheory 
trochtungcti zur Descrndenxlehrc, of Detcent and Co Ihc criticiun ■>( 
vnn A. Kolliker. Fionkrin-t a ttte theor; o( n:iturai Bi:lei:tSt>n. 
M. boi Winter, 1873, pp, 2O-2;, 
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already menliotied in the last chapter (p. 281). A third, 
the Mexican Axolotl, whose identity with the likewise 
lonj;-known Amblystonia was established throuj^h the 
circumstance, that in aquaria the metamorphosis of the 
Axolotl into Amblystoma was directly observed in 
certain casea The larva form of this animal has ex- 
ternal gills like the Proteus, which undergoes no meta- 
morphosis, whereas tho perfect form is without gills. 
Now here nianifestly the larva form is the older and 
orijjinal, and one must assume that, under favourable 
circumstances, one of these salamander-like animals un- 
derwent a metamorphosis for the first time, a change 
which was facilitated in its descendants by inheritance. 
The Axolotl now has not attained the next stage of 
development, where the metamorphosis, as in mo.st 
Amphibia, is a regular phase of the life-history. As, 
however, the progress from the fish-salamanders to the 
higher Amphibia takes place by the capacity for meta- 
morphosis becoming by transmission normal, one may 
imagine the further progress from ilie Amphibia to the 
reptiles brought about by this, that under favourable 
circumstances an Amphibian acquires the power of 
bringing forth young in the final form, or, in other wordsi 
of transferring the metamorphosis to the embryonic life. 
The preceding reflections on trutamorphosis may be ex- 
tended to the alternation of generations (comi>, llackel), 
hut hitherto data are too much wauling for the attainment 
of certain results on this subject. — 

If we briefly epitomise the conclusions of this chapter, 
there results fcom the principle of always attaining the ^ 
projiosed end with the least possible expenditure of energy 
the following : — 

(1.) The Unconscious in the production of higher 
phases of organisation foregoes spontaneous gentraiion, 
and prefers to employ already existing forms of organ- 
isation. 

(2.) It does not directly transform the lower form into 
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the liiglier, but shapes the latter from a favoiirably con- 
stituted germ of the lower kind. 

{3.) It takes as small steps as possible, aud forms thft 
larger differences by adding together a number of avuiU 
individual differences. 

(4.) It makes use of the individual variations easuallg 
arising in generation, so far as such are present, in thou 
directions wJdch answer to its ovm tnd. 
\~(S.) For maintaining Uie variations arising, do matter 
how, it makes use of natural selection in the struggle for 
existence, so far as tkeg are of greater service to the 
organism. 

{6.) The Unconscious must (apart from its cotittnaouj 
interposition in every organic formation, tlius also in all 
generation) display a direct activity in the progressiv 
development of the organisation : on the one hand, 
order with new germs to call forth the variations that 
not accidentally arise; and, on the other hand, to prt 
from being again obliteraled by crossing the variations 
that have arisen, which belong to its plan, but do not 
aid tlie competition of the organism in the itnigglc for 
txiaience.^zJ: 

Lastly, it may be remarked that, for the 
that no spontaneous generation takes place after sexual 
reproduction has been rendered possible, the developmi 
of a new species from a lower one oiUg takes place if 
species does not yet, or at least not at this locality, 
The development of a new species would thus have in be 
conceived as a process occurring only once, or at least only 
a few times, at different localities, under similar circum- 
stances, which is empirically confirmed by the favoi 
results of the most recent investigations concerning tl 
places of origin or centres of diffusion of the species 
plants and animals; whilst, on the other hand, 
a new species has once arisen, the similar, c 
slightly modified reproduction of the same, is the noi 
and ever- repeated process, till the possible destruction 
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the species. (According to Darwin, the process of forma- 
tion of certain higher species from their lower primitive 
forms must be repeated as long or as often as the ex- 
ternal conditions which called it forth the first time 
last or occur afresh ; but this requirement can hardly be 
brought into harmony with the facts of experience, since 
it must have recourse for the purpose to the further im- 
probable single appearance of shortly enduring and never 
recurring circumstances.) However long, then, one may 
imagine the process of developing a new species to take 
(hundreds or thousands of years), it will still be an 
inconsiderably small part of the space of the essentially 
similar continuation of the formed species (some hundreds 
of thousands to ten millions of years). 

This is a second reason, in addition to those already 
mentioned above, why so many more similar fossil speci- 
mens with distinct specific characters are found than those, 
which exhibit the transitional stages between closely allied 
species. 
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INDIVIDUATION. 



I. Possibility and Manner of Effecting IndividuaiioTL — 
If the Essential Being that manifests itself in the world 
is sole and indivisible, whence comes the plurality of 
appearing individuals ? whence the singularity of each of 
the same ? what is its object ? how is it possible ? 

The answer to these questions has always been a car- 
dinal diflSculty for every explicitly monistic philosophy. 
It was, in particular, the rejection or insufficient answering 
of the same that always paved the way to the relapse 
of Monism into a realistic polyism or pluralism {e.ff., 
Leibnitz after Spinoza, Herbart after Schelling and Hegel, 
Bahnsen after Schopenhauer). Spinoza ignores the above 
questions as much as the ancients; he dogmatically 
declares individuals to be modi of the One substance, but 
the development of the modus from substance, or the 
demonstration why each modiis is distinguished from 
another and forms a unique existence, he altogether fails 
to supply. Subjective idealism (Kant, Fichte, Schopen- 
hauer) imagines it has done enough when it declares 
plurality in the world to be subjective appearance, arising 
through the forms of subjective intuition — space and time 
— unconcerned that, in tlie first place, the difficulty is 
only transferred from the objective to the subjective 
sphere, but remains just as unsolved here as it was there ; 
and that, secondly, the question remains unanswered how 
this unique percipient individual, which discriminates 
itself from every similar individual, is possible according 
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to monistic principles, since either, if it is conceived as one 
among many, the iacomprehenaible real plurality ia again 
inconsistently introduced, or however in the other case, on 
the hypothesis of Solipism, again the limilaiion of this whole 
and sole perceiving subject remains incomprehensible. 

The latter side of the question was certainly seen by 
Schelling (Werke, i. 3, p. 683) : " But now the problem ia 
jnst this, How from an action of the absolute Ego the 
absolute Intelligence, and how again from an action of 
tlie absolute Intelligence the whole system of limitation, 
which constitutes every individuality, may be explained," 
The answer follows on the next page: "If now the in- 
telligence remained one with the absolute synthesis, there 
would indeed be a universe, but there would be no in- 
telligence. If there is to be an intelligence, it must 
emerge from that synthesis in order to produce it again 
vn,th consciousness ; but this again is impossible without 
the addition of a special or second to that first limitation, 
which now no longer can consist in this, that the intelli- 
gence in general perceives a universe, hut tliat it perceives 
the universe precisely from this fixed poinL" 

I confess that I should envy that man who was able to 
pick out the truth from this passage and its connections, if 
he did not already possess it. 

As for the Hegelian system, our question unmasks one 
of its weakest points. According to Hegel, the concept is 
the sole substance; it is nothing but the concept, and the 
process of Nature is an objective notional dialectic. On 
the other side, he himself confesses that the Notion just 
as little as the word is able to grasp the simple Tliis in 
its singleness — this individual, which as such one can only 
show, but not describe. Individual singleness stands 
outside the range of the concept, and therewith outside 
that of the Hegelian system, if this will be consistent 
with itself. Plurality as real phenomenon cannot explain 
the same, for one can see no reason why, on the dis- 
mission of the absolute Idea into Nature, every phase of 
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development of the logical process should have more thaa 
a coirespoiidiug phase of development of the process of 
Nature. The dialectical self-splittiiig of the one into 
the many yields indeed plurality as pure concept, but t 
plurality as accident of real phenomena ; for Hegel woal^ 
never have maintained the self-disintegration of a hal^ 
crown into many half-crowns or sixpences, and as little t 
in this real instance would the self-division of the one i 
applicahle to a self-splitting of a world-soul into i 
re^ individuals. Real plurality is more than the idei^ 
of plurality; it is a sum of individuals, none of which 
resembles the others, each of which is a This, nameless, 
sole (ns I am nameless, sole), each of which is attainabl 
by no conception, hut only by perception. 

Whoever has not felt the need and the difficulty ( 
comprehendiug individuation from the point of ■ 
Monism may securely pass over the first half of this 
chapter ; he would find no interest in it. For him, on the 
other hand, who hitlierto has kept aloof from Monism 
precisely on account of this more or less distinctly con- 
scious difficulty, and has put up with the pluralism of 
the real plienomenal world as an ultimate, for him lies 
in this chapter, taken in conjunction witli Chap. vii. C„ 
the centre of gravity of the present book. In fact, plu- 
ralism and individualism have a warrant which csncot 
be under-estimated with impunity ; as every improperljl 
neglected moment always revenges itself by a rcactioi 
exceeding a justifiable limit. With Fichte the conscion 
individual still occupies the foreground, but its significant 
is not that of a characteristic sui generis, but that of 1 
type of a limited absolute intelligence, which is revei 
still more distinctly in Sclielling ; whilst with Hegel e 
this type is volatilised into the abstract category of t 
Huhjective spirit. As concerns the other side of indirf 
duality as sejiaiate natural existence, with Fichte there 
is no mention of it at all, since Nature is to him only 
subjective illusion ; with Schellirg and Hegel, howevei 
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tliere is plenty of reflection and speculation about abstract 
natural potencies and their dialectical play, but the signi- 
ficance and the right of the natural individual aa such is 
perfectly ignored, when it is not expressly denied. In 
the reaction against this one-sidedness of abstract idealism 
and in the re-erectiug of the standard of a realism recog- 
nising the plurality of things-in-themselves lies the his- 
torical authorisation of the Herbartian pluralism ; its truth 
lies in the assertion that the right of plurality mid indivi- 
duality reaches just as far as reality of existence in general ; 
its untruth lies in failing to perceive the phenomenalUy 
of all reality and all existence. Subjective idealism had 
had the right inkling that reality is only phenomenality, 
but it had distorted and disfigured this thought by re- 
cognising no oihcr thau subjective piienontenality, so that 
plurality sank to only subjective illusion. When, however, 
one has perceived the existing to be objective appearance 
or manifestation of the super-esisteut (i.e., independent 
of the apprehending conscious subject), or existence of 
the subsisting, then are reality and (objective) pheno- 
naenality perceived to be identical notions ; then one, how- 
ever, also knows that the plurality, whose riglit reaches as 
far aa the reality of the existing world, has just aa this 
only a phenomenal, not transcendent- metaphysical validity. 
Suliopenhauer obviously steers towards this standpoint, 
hut his adhesion to subjective idealism prevents him from 
clearing up his notion of the individual objectification of 
the Will and developing it into that of objective phenomen- 
ality ; and the want of this latter notion leads him again, 
in contradiction with his own principles, to allow plurality 
and individuality to reach also into the transcendent-meta- 
physical (intelligible individual character and individual 
negation of the will). From this point it was possible for 
Bahnsen to set up a system of ethologicat individualism or 
metaphysical will-pluralism and to reject Schopenhauer's 
Monism, because he saw through the contradictions of 
Schopenhauer's system, and yet did not see how otherwise 
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to save the right of individuality. The notion of objec- 
tive phenomenality introduced by Schelling and Hegel 
into j)hilosophy, and emphasised especially by FrauenstaJt 
amongst the adherents of Scliopenhauer, explains, how- 
ever, everything that has to be explained in a more satis- 
factory and less one-sided fashion. Whilst I defend and 
uphold the uniqueness of the individual and its right 
within the real world as against abstract Idealism and 
Monism as energetically as Herbart, I just as decidedly 
dispute every claim of tlie individual to a transcend- 
ent-metaphysical validity extending beyond the world of 
objective appearance as unfounded, unwarranted, and pre- 
sumptuous, and deem even that Pluralism which ^atiy 
denies all transcendent-metaphysic behind the real world 
lo be more endurable and philosophical than that which 
inflates the individual to an eternal transcendent essen- 
tiality or substance ; for the former merely fareffoes all 
mctaphysic in favour of physics, but the latter has a false 
mctaphysic, and that is far worse. As certainly, however, 
as the former Pluralism satisfies all the justifiable claims 
of individuality, so certainly does the philosophy of the 
T'nconscious also do this, which accords to the individual 
]>recisely the same authority as that unmetaphysical Plural- 
ism, only that it adds to this theory of the real world and 
its plurality a mctaphysic (and in<]eed, what is here in- 
different, monistic mctaphysic). The philosophy of the 
Unconscious is thus the (jcnuinc reconciliation of monism 
a nd pluralistic indiridualisin, in that it recognises each of 
the two aspects as authorised, assigns each the sphere 
appertaining to it (metaphysical or physical-real), and 
unites both in itself as sublatcd imnuents. — 

From the previous results of the foregoing chapters the 
solution of the question placed at the head of this chapter 
follows without difficulty. We will, however, leave the 
question, Why is there individuation ? for the present 
undiscussed, and consider only the other, How is it jyossiblc 
on monistic j^^'incij^les ? 
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Stated in general terms the answer runs: " Individuals 1 
are oljectively iiosited plienornetm, i.e., they are willed 
tlionglita of tlie Unconscious or particular will-acts of the 
snme; the unity oE the essence remains unnHected by the 
pUiraliiy of individuals, which are only activities (or com* 
biualions of certain activities) of the one Essential IJeing." 
But to render this very general answer plausible, we must 
enter into details, and once more picture to ourselves by 
what combination of what activities au individual ariaes, 
and how far each individual must necessarily he difTiirent 
from every oilier, or nuiquo. 

The individuals of higher order arise, as we saw (C. 
Cliap. vi.), by composition tr.un individuals of lower order. 
with the addition of new activities of the Unconscious 
directed upon the re^ultin;^ compound ; one mtist there- 
fore begin with understanding individuation in tlie indi- 
viduals of lowest order, ie., iho atoms. Here, accord- 
ing to the present stiito of the scientific hyputheses, only 
two different kinds of individiiuls, repulsive and attractive 
forces, are to be distinguished ; w ithin each of these groups 
there obtains perfect resemblance between the individuals, 
with the sole exception of iheir place. 

Only because the atomic forces A and C act differently 
on the same atoms are lliey diPferent, and because the 
lines of action of A and the lines of action of D have dis- 
tinct foci, this difference is shortly expressed as A and B 
occupy different places, whilst in strictness force occu- 
pies no place at all, but only its effects are locally dis- 
criminated. But if one imagined two equal atoms uniteti 
in a mathematical point, ihey would not only cease to be 
dislinguiskable, but even to be different, for they would 
cease to be two foras, and would be one force with double 
the strength. 
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relations of their effects tire differenlly represented. Birt 
wlieii tlie will realises its content, these many will-acts 
enter into objective reality as so many force-individuals; 
they are the first primitive manifestation of Essential 
Being, Since every effect of atomic force is represented 
by the Unconscious as different from every other, thus 
single, its realisation is of course different from that of 
every other atomic force, thus likewise single, without 
prejudice to the circnmBtnnce that it ia in its nature 
indistinguishable; the intuitive imagination of the Uncon- 
scious distinguishes it, however, without thought in its 
space relatious, as well as one recognises by perception 
the right glove as right, wliich no notion and no combina- 
tion of concepts is ever able to do. 

Here we may also remember what was said (C. Chapi L 
3 and 4) on the way iti which the Uuconscious forms 
representations. The concept is a result of a process of 
separ.ntion or abstraction, but the Unconscious always 
apprehends the totality of its matter of representation 
■without condescending to a separation of parts within the 
same. The concept is a product of discursive thought, a 
sorry make-shift due to its weakness ; but the Unconscioua 
thinks not discursively but intuitively ; it thinks concepts 
only so far as thuy are contained in intuition as integral 
and uudilTureu tinted elements, consequently it cannot be 
surprising if among the intuitions of the Viiconscioiu 
tliere are such from which, even for discursive thinking, 
no concepts can be abstracted ; as, e.^,, the perception that 
the actions of the atomic force A must be so directed that 
their lines of diicction should intersect in tliu point tun, 
tho^e of the atom B, m that point ihert. Consequently, 
in the case of atoms, the difference and singleness of the 
individuals is, in fact, reduced in the most direct; manuei 
to the difference and singleness of the ideas which form 
the content of the acts of will of which the individual: 
consist, in such wise that to each individual tliere cone- 
sponds a single act of will. 
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Unfortunately Matter has never been compreli ended as 
u conibitiatioD of will-acts of the Unconscious, so that the 
sole example where the coniprehensiin of individuation is 
really simple was not availabli;. In all other citses, how- 
ever, where we have to do with individuals of higher order, 
the com prehension of individuation is rendered diflicult 
by a complicated combination of will-acts, changing evei; 
moment, forming the individual. 

If we dwell a moment more upon the atomic forces of 
matter, and inquire respecting the medium whereby indi- 
viduiition in this sphere becomes possible, respecting the 
so-called " principiiim inditidttationvi," undoubtedly the 
combination of space and lime can alone be so character- 
ised; for we saw that the atomic forces A and U, equal in 
thought, are only distinguished by the different Sfiacc rela- 
tions of their effects, improperly and briefly expressed 
by their places, and only omitted at the time to add to 
" their efi'ects ; " "' at the same point of time." This adden- 
dum is, however, necessary, for completeness' sate, because 
indeed with the time the place of an atom may change. The 
phrase priTicipium individuntwnis is not, however, well 
chosen. It should be Tncdiitm individiuitionis ; for the 
authors/tip or ojiym of individuation, just as that of space 
and time, belongs solely to the Unconscious, namely, the 
ideal diD'erence and singleness of the atoms to the idea, 
their realily however to the will. 

It might now appear, on superficial consideration, that 
here only the same thing is said as by Schopenhauer, who 
also claims apace and time aa the prirwipium individua- 
tionis. However, between his and my conception there 
exists the fundamental difference, thnt with Schopenliauer 
space and Lime are only forms of suhjectiee cerebral percep- 
tion, wiih which the (speculative) transcendent reality has 
nothing at all to do; that for him, therefore, all individua- 
tion is a viere subjective appearance, to which corresponds 
00 reality outside the cerebral consciousness. 

According to my conception, on the other hand, space 
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and time are just as njiich forms of ovttcard realitt/ as of 
•■ the Bubjective cerebral perception; certainly not furms of 
tlie (melapliysicnl-) transcendent SUBSTANTIAL Ueikg, bi 
only of its activity, so tliat imlividuaiion lias not merelj 
an apparent reality for consciousness, but a reality aj 
from all consciousness, 'without thereby curtailing pluralil 
of substance. 

Here is the salient point for understanding the con< 
tion of olijective appearance in opposition to the mei 
subjective appearance of Kant, Fichte, and Schopenhauer. 
Tlie possibility of a plurality and individuation indepen- 
dent of the conscious subject perceivinj; it depends on the 
condition, that the principiuvi or •medium individuaiumis 
is a datum independent of the perception of the conscious 
subject, i.e., that space ond time are not merely forms o{ 
intuition, but also forms of enistence of the o/ilfd/ exi 
ing (i.e., independent of the representation of the 
scions subject). Whoever denies this must necessarily 
deny that another plurality and individuation than that 
posited by the conscious idea exist — must ihen deny that 
his wife and himself are two individttals, independent of 
his mental picture. But now the essence of matter 
only will and idea, and moreover one as the essence of 
J being; plurality only lies ia action, and is real pluralil 
only so far as at the same time n collision of will- 
takes place (one atom would be no atom). It is hei 
with, however, at the same time imtdied that plunlil 
and individuation (thus also reality, pi-esence, and exit 
tence) reside only in the mani/cUatian of nietaphyaii 
force (lomp. above, jip. 242—24;), only in the action of su] 
stance, only in the manifesiation of tiie hidden groi 
only in the dbjectificalion of the will, only in ibe appeanxi 
of the one Essential Being. Plurality is then^fore, on ll 
one hand, not mere subjective appearance (uf being ia 
abstract); on the other hand, however, still mere ap 
ancc of ihe one essence, therefore we call it tAjeet: 
appearance. In likf 
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pt'inciple of intlivii]iiatioQ of tlje plurality of tlie objective 
uppeiiraiices, objentive forms of phenomena. 

Had not Subupenliauer unfortunately leant too mticli on 
Kant, lie must of necessity have enounced the true view ; 
whereas, as it is, he peisists ia the statement that the whole 
diversity of ihe worlJ only acquires exiitence through the 
first animal consciousness and in its perception. Only 
thus much truth lies in this, that objeciive manifestation 
also, ill order to be ve.il.t.e., to emerge from the unconsciously 
ideal composure into external reitlity, needed au opposi- 
tion between different acts of will ; error creeps in only 
when the union uf one of tlie affucted will-acts with a eoji- 
sHoM subject is required as condition. If we eliminate tliis 
unwarranted requirement, the simple truth remains that the 
objective piicnomcnon wliicli rests on the individuation of 
the one intii llie many, is also only possible in this plurality 
without self-contradiction. 

Moreover, there lies in Schopenhauer's assertion that tlie 
world of individuation comes into existence only witli the 
iirst conscious subject perceiving it au incorrect assump- 
tion, as if tlie subjective appearance which the intellect 
spontaneously constructs out of the material processes in 
the objective appearance of its brain were the immediate 
and true ni'pfarauce of the KsseQi.i.-Ll Being, whilst it is, 
in fact, very nuHke, nay, in many points perfectly hetero- 
geneous to, tlie objective phenomenon {i.e-., the sum of 
natural individuals as tliey are, independently of being 
perceived). Oidy the objective phenomenon is the true 
and direct mauif.;station uf tlie Essential Being; the sub- 
jective plieuomeuon, however, is a subjectively coloured 
and distorted copy of the objective phenomenon. To gain 
au adequate thought-picture of the objective appearance 
by eliminating tliat which merely appertains to subjec- 
tivity, and by the scientific investigaiiou of iha objective 
causes of tlie particular given affection of the subject, is 
the endeavour and problem of Natural Science {Physics 
in the widest sense), whilst M'taph iisics endeavours to 
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cognise tlie Essential Being according to its attributes and 
its mode of reveblion, which underlies the objective ap- 
pearance (natural tilings), Tlius, cj., matter as subjective 
plienomenoii is matter villi its palpable sense-qualities ; as 
objective phenomenon, a definitely extended complex of 
punctual atoms; as essence, that which underlies 
phenomenon, ihe AU-one Unconscious with the attribul 
will and idea. The ^rst is the sensuous, the second 
physical, the third the metaphysical definition of matter. 

The second point wherein I depart from Schopenliat 
is this, that he knows no atoms at all, wljerefore, proper! 
speaking, he cannot think anything by "individuati<m^' 
of mailer," because he cunnot say what are individuals 
of mere inorganic matter. The third is, Listly, that he 
naively regards organic individnals as just as much direct 
objectilications of the will as I the atomic forces, whilst 
following physical science, suppose the same to arise 
the coniposition of aionitc individuals. 

With Schopenhauer, therefore, space and time are 
organic individuals principivm individuationis in 
same sense as for aioms, whilst for the individuals 
higher order I can only admit as direct principium 
ijuiividuaiionis those individuals of lower order of which 
the former are compounded, if also space and time, 
course in the last lesoit, always lemaiu indirect jwiMctj 
ijidivid-uatiqnis, since indeed the whole material world 
built up out of atomic forces. Only his subjectti 
idealism, to which matter, as also the organic body, mi 
be a merely subjective appearance without correspond! 
reality beyond consciousness, could lead Schopi-iihauer 
explain the body as a dirrct object ification of the ini 
yidual will — an assertion which, in presence of the bu 
of the extremely defective control of the will over 
body and of the change of matter, which is the first com 
tiou of all organic life, can by no means be upheld. 
perlence teaches us, in ibe first place, that the matl 
which constitutes our body is sonn.-thing foreign and 
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different to us ; that it is being continually tlirown off and 
replaced by other matter ; secondly, that the matter of 
our body, in contrast with ihe mind, forms in the same 
way as the will of other persons a quite real power, with 
which one must reckon in order to be able to control it 
BO far as is practically necessary, to which one, liow- 
ever, immediately succumbs as soon as one either thinks 
to be able to neglect it, or makes demands upon it to 
the enforcement of which tlie psychical power is unequal. 
Experience, in a word, teaches that matter bcliavcs as 
an already pre-existing, to a certain extent imiifferent. 
crude building material, which the plastic individual 
Boul attracts to and repels from itself according to its 
needs, whose laws it must, however, respect, and dare 
not attempt to infringe witli impunity. 

Bearing in mind the results of Chap. ix. C, according 
to which the Unconscious realises life wherever tlie pos- 
sibility of life oilers itself, and considering thac oi^ganic 
life is only conceivable under the organic form and re- 
quires matter for its realisation, it is evident that these 
are the conditions determining the individuation of organic 
life ; for it must for its realisation make use of a complex 
of aioms enclosed wiiLiu certain limits of extension, and 
put these into their ap;>ropriate situations and groups, 
Eo as to render possible tlie organic interchange of matter; 
the atoms employed, however, are individunla, i.e., each of 
them is singh, consequently the organicall/ constituted 
complex of these atoms, and the activity of the Uncon- 
scious exclusively directed to it, which together make up 
the highijr individual, must be sini/lc. 

Thus, as already above suggested, the lower order of 
individuals turns out to be medium indlviduationis for the 
higlier. — There would be no speciul gain for the pur|K)se 
of this inquiry in going deeper into evolution, and showing 
in detail how, for the many-celled individuals, the cells 
are just as much a power wliose laws must be resjiected aa 
Ibe matter fur the cells, tor in the body a change of cells just 
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as iniiuli mkes ]ilace as a cli.'itige of mailer, if also taach 
more eluwly, &c. Tlie esseiuiiil tiling is, ibaL tlie indiviilua- 
tioii of o^^aiiic life lakes ]i]ace only in and tlirougli matter, 
but tlie individuation of tiie atnnia in and tlirou^ili spaca J 
and time. In all lii^her imlividiiala the general form I 
requires a content or matter in order to become concrete; 1 
wliaC \vii3 mailer for tlie individuals of liiglier oi'der be- 
coniL's fur those of ilie lower order /orm. Oiily with pun 
matter is the litst term of this series reached; only Hen 
does the tvpical form become of itself concrete, — become 
as it were itself vialicr through the simple artifice of fixa* 
tion nt the extended point, ilirou^'h the device that here 
the directions of force all intersect nt one and the sanie 
point. Since the atomic forces have no matter lying oat- 
eide them whereby tliey may be individualised, but only 
their place, they are also discriminated (itpart from tiie J 
difference between body and eiher atoms) only by thei|i9 
place, which is just their sole medium individttationU jj 
liiyher individuals, on the other hand, which have matter 
for tlieir viedium iiidividuationis. find also, besides the dif- 
ference of the occupied pkce, in the matter taken into 
possession by tliem, a rich field for iiidividnal diflerencea. 

AVith this is first given in the case of individuals of^ 
lower order the possibility of an individtial chan 
and to this we must pay some attention, for it meets u 
at iill stages of organic life, fiOm the individual charaot 
of the simplest cell to that of the foundations of I 
huniQU mind, as a pbeuomeuon at first perplexing tv 
monistic principles. 

2. lu'lividual Ofuiractcr. — Concerning human charactQ 
there are two extreme opinions. The one (Rousa 
HelveliuB, &c.) asserts that all men are at birth eqni 
ic, devoid of au iiidividu.d cliaructer; that their mill 
is junt as much a lahnla rasa as regards character i 
regards ideas, and that it only acquires the one as tin 
other by exleriial impressions, and the character in pa] 
ticulur by education and circumstances. 
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I. Tlie otlier view (Scliopeuhaner) itsaerts Unit character 
b unalltrable; that it iiiniiifesis icscU indeed, as is uatiiral, 
dilTei'CiJtly llii'ou;jh difTerent external ojipuituriilies, cy., 
at dilTtiretit periods of life, Uit in its essence it is at 
once the mini's inalierable and inicliaiiL-ealjle nnture and 
foundation, consequently lemaius ilie same from birlh to 
death. 
Each of these two views explains a part of the facts 
very well, is closed, however, to another part of the 
facts. If we ask, which of the two vie"s appears 
metaphysically more aci:eptnhle, the remaikahle case 
occurs ih.il nothing can he ohjected to the view of tlie 
French nainralisls on the metaphysit/al side, while, on 
the otlier hand, that of the metaphysician Schopenhauer, 
who assumes tlie establishment of character by a reso- 
lution taken once for all out of time, can hardly stand the 
test of crictcism derived from his own principles. 

Scliopenlmuer himself wishes to he an absolute monist; 
if, then, the will of the world is in its essence one; if, 
further, the character likewise, according; to his own 
assertion, is nothing but the peculiarity of the individual 
will, the individuality of the character cnn manifestly 
tnly be conceived as possible in an individualised 
activily of the universal will, but not as directly based 
on the csiciitial nature of the universal will, since iliis 
always remains universal. How, however, the activity 
of the will which produces character is to he thou;^hc 
as extra-temporal, of that I can form no idea. I can 
only imagine a being, hut not its activity, as out of time, 
since activity at once supijoses time, unk-ss one also as- 
Gumcs as possible an activity iu zero-lime, in which case 
it is in the moment also a^ain extingu'slicd. The char- 
acter, however, that ia to live througli tlie life-period of 
the individual manifestly requires also an activity of 
the univerial will, which lasts just as Ion;.;. Oiherwise 
expressed, the doctrine of the intelligible individual 
character is a contradiction to the iiioiiislic principle 
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a contradiction also to tlie transcendent idenlity of space 
and time. For in the intelligible the prindpium indi- 
viduationia is wanting, consequently also plurality and 
individuality, consequently also the many individual char- 
acters. The individual cliaractor pre-supposea the indi- 
vidual, or rather individuals, thus plurality, individuality; 
in short, the world of appeaiances: like this, itoiily beconu 
possible through (imc, through the temporal activity of 
Universal Intelligible Being. 

IE this is now the state of the case, it is, in tlie first 
place, not at once obvious nhy, if the characters are id 
fact so difTereut among one another, each individual 
should during the duration of life, i.e., the whole time 
in which this particular activity of the individual will 
exists, remain the same, and not rather continually 
change. 

Much more plausible, metaphysically, is the hypotheaiij 
of the French rationalists, that only typical generic char- 
acters, but not individual characters, are innate; that^ 
however, through alteration of the character in different 
ways, the individual characters are gradually fashioned. 
On this assumption we come to terms much more easily 
with the all-unity of the Universal Beiiijr, for the indi- 
vidual variation of the originally similar generic character 
miglittheu be referred to different brain impressions, 
of which leaves behind a permanent chonge in the brail 
which brings it about that thenceforwanl a molecul 
movement in the same sense as that called foitli 
those impressions moi-e easily arises tlian one of a totally 
different kind (vol. i. pp. 33-34). This is the way 
which altogether habit becomes a power in special app] 
cation to character. The first aciiuu of a paiticular kit 
is purely decided by motives, on the assumption of 
still undetermined character; in what mode and strength 
these come to the man depends on external circumstances.' 
If, however, the lirai action turns out in a particular way, 
for the next similar case the motives wlncii act in 
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direction of the same decision as before liave attained a 
certain imperceptible advantage over the opposite motives, 
which is heightened in every decision resultiog in the 
same way. 

In this way it comes ahont that in the case of any 
paiticular individual certain motives exert a greater, 
o'.hers a less effect, than on the average typical generic 
character, and tiie sum of all these tendencies is the indivi- 
dual character. 

AccoiJiug to this view, consequently, the individual 
character arises especially by an individual constitution 
of the brain, which is produced by former impressions 
conditioned by external circumstances; for habit can 
t:sercise a direct influence only on the organ of conscious- 
ness, not on the Unconscious. NeveriheleES. with the 
constitution of the brain the kind of activity also changes 
which the Unconscious directs upon tlie same; for this 
changes with every change of the organism, and the brain 
is one of the most important parts of it. The Unconscious 
usually always calls forth as a motive in the brain the re- 
action ii-hich is the easicil ; only where particularly impor- 
tant, especially general interests are at stake in an action, 
may we suppose that it lukcs upon itself (he trouble of 
answering with anotlier than this easiest reaction on the 
stimulus of the motive, a case whicli occurs in all action 
according to unconscious purposes, when the reaction 
which otherwise would directly respond to the motive fails 
to take place, or is outbidden by another, exclusively con- 
ditioned by unconscious intermediate terms. 

In all cases, however, where the Unconscious has no 
such considerable interest that it would reward it to replace 
the reaction most easily occurring by another, will also 
a customary change of this easiest cerebral reaction have 
as its consefjuence a cliange of the activity of the Uncon- 
scious. The mode of this activity is, however, the char- 
acter itself, — as we said before (1!. Chap, iv.), man's inmoRt 
being. It is no contradictinn that this character lies in 
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the Unconscious, and yet iis nature is conditioned by the 
brain, tlie special or^aii of consciousness; for ilie organ of 
consciousness, together with all its molecular relations, 
wliich must be regarded sis latent dispositions to certain 
vibrations of ihts or that kind, lies itself so niiieh beyond 
all consciousness, that between its raaterinl function and 
the conscious idea the whole complex of those uncon- 
scious psychical fuuclions is interposed with which wa 
have been hitherto occupied. At tlie same time, however, 
we must here call altcntioii to the circumstance that tlia 
latent dispositions of tlie bi'ain are by no mean» the sole 
and auflicient cause, hnt only one of the co-operating 
conditions for the detenniuation of tlie idua entering into 
conscioitsness, or of tlie will lo act; for they alone would 
never attain any psychical effect, but the spontaneity of 
the Unconscious borrows only from tJiem a determining 
direction for the manner of the unfolding of its activity. 
to which it is not so far bound as net spontaneously to 
modify it fur liigher purposes. 

From this consideration it follows that a man, even \flu 
were born without individual character, would have acquired 
as adult an individual character deviating more or lesa 
from the typical jieneric character. If lliis man now, 
however, begetj cluldren, we know that, according to the 
law of inheritance, the peculiar dispositions of his ^raiOf 
deviating from the typical human brain, pass on to some 
of his children more or less completely. Then is such 
child horn wiijt tliese latent dispositions, which condition 
the individual character, and as soon as it comes into 
circnnistnnces where tliese dispositions are active, its 
innate ciiaracter conies to the front. The phenomena of 
reversion iu the paternal and the maternal line, and the 
blending of such qualities handed on from different sides, 
make the inquiry very dinicull iu the individual case 
whence tiie dilferent qualities of an innate character 
arise; yei is the undeniahle fact of tlie innate character 
onli/ tlius to lie ex)ilaiued. Whether the_;?j-s( man hod an 
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individual cliaracter is nn aitogelher idln qiieftinn ; liis 
general character was indeed liis individual diameter, 
since as llie first individual of Itia spixies lie c'jin|iletely 
represented the same. Accoiding to llie tlieorroE descent 
expoiiiicled in the last cliapter, where tlie coneejition of 
kind was touud to be a soitiewliiLi, llneiit one, every orgnuic 
iodividiiiJ (:iccordingly also the first man) occupies a place 
in a series of organic developments, witliin wtiicli it receives 
from its immediate ancestors a whole treasury of etlio- 
logical peculiarities as its inlieritance, which on its part 
it ai^ain bequeaths, nioditied by the impressions of its life 
(before procreation), to its descendants. 

Every human being accordingly brings the main part 
of bi^ cbarncler with liim into the world ; bow large in 
proportion to this is the part which he acquires in addition, 
depends on the uncomnionness and abuornni nature of 
the circumstances in which lie moves. In most cases ^ 
the habits of one man's life do not sullice to produce far- 
reaching changes in the inheiitcd character, Usually 
the acquired pait of character is confined to fresh unim- 
portant qualities, or the stieiigthening of existing ones, or 
the weakening of others by disuse. The latter takes place 
relatively in least degree, for as io all learning the most 
difficult is the forgetting of what h:is been learnt, so of 
all clianges of chardcter tlie most dirTicnlt is tlie sup- 
pression and weakening of existing qualities. It is this 
in partictilnr tliat caused Schopenhauer to maintain the 
unallerablcncss of cliaracter.' 

Whoever is disposed to doubt the fact of inheritance 
of acquired qualities of character, I refer to examples of 
the transmission of distinctly acquiied quiiHlies. Nobody 
will doubt tliat tlie tendencies to disease hereditary in 
families must, it one retraces the pedigree, be found 

Iiu an ancestor wlio did not inherit but acquired tliem. 
the 
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That auiputiited arms and legs iind such-like mutilations 
are commonly not inherited proves notliing nguinst our 
assertion, for tiiey are too rough and palpable infraciioos 
of the typical idea of the species for us to expect their 
realisation in the child, and yet even here there are 
remarkable exceptions. According to Hiickel, a bull 
whose tail had accidenlally been ivreuched off engendered 
nothing but tailless calves, and by coniinuoiis cropping 
of the tail for several generalious a tailless treed of oxen 
has been obtained. Guinea-pigs, who had been made epi- 
leptic by artilicial injuries of the spinal cord, transmitted 
this disease to their descendants. In general acquired 
qualities are more easily transmitted ; the less they derange 
the type of the species, the more minute are the organic 
changes in which they consist. The latter ia, however, in 
high degree the case with all cerebral dispositions to certain 
nervous vibrations. It is a well-knowu experience that the 
young of tame iunmals become tamer than the captured 
young of savage animals; that of domestic animals, agBiq, I 
those yourg promise to be most tame, most tractable^fl 
most teachable, &c., that spring from the tamest, most^ 
tractable, most teachable parents. Any taming of an 
animal in a particular direction affords so much the more 
prospect of success the further the taming of the parents 
has gone in the same direction. Young untamed linniin^ J 
dogs from superior parents act In the chase, almost of thei 
own accord, tolerably correctly, whilst with dogs deriveAl 
from parents who have never been employed for huDtingI 
training for the chase is a fearful work. Sons of gene- j 
rations of horsemen attain a good seat and balance at j 
the very first trial All these are examples of acquired J 
qualities which are nevertheless inheiited. They beloa^l 
entirely to the subject of our inquiry, individual charocteclT 
in the wider sense, i.e., to the sum of bodily and mental 1 
marks which distinguish an individual of a higher order I 
(apart, too, from his spatial distinction through tbe occO'J 
pation of place and the possession of a material body) fron 
nil other individuals. 
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If, in contemplating liunian individual eliarncter. we 
have liitlierto kept iu view the narrower sense of charac- 
ter, this happened only because the controversy specially 
turns upon the latter, not as if the difference in mental 
tendencies, faculnea, and talents were not just as essen- 
tial in the establishment of individual distinctions. But 
whoever has followed with approval our explanation of 
character in the narrower sense will at once see that the 
latter distinction can far less he conceived as arising in 
some other way, and a repetition of the explanation would 
be quite superfluous. How little character in the narrower 
sense is separable from mental endowment follows from 
this : that, on the one hand, the possession of an intellectual 
disposition or capacity is always accompanied by the im- 
pulse to use it; and, on the oiher hand, that character in 
the narrower sense always includes mental endowment, 
since it is the source of the modes of reaction of the will 
on diflerent descriptions of motives, and every mode of 
reaction becomes a special one only because the volition 
following on a given motive possesses a special ideal con- 
tent diverging from that of other individuals. If. then, the 
character is innate {i.e., inherited), so also is the special 
matter of thought innate, the willing of which on a given 
motive makes up the special character of the innate mode 
of reaction. A mental representation can, however, only be 
innate as(inhented) slumbering idea of memory.i.e., as mole- 
cular cerebral disposition to certain kinds of vibration (comp, 
vol. i. pp. 33-34). In this way, e.<j., the behaviour of the 
untrained young hunting-dog (its attention to game, the 
pricking up of its ears, its tendency to fetch and carry 
thrown objecls), is to be explained by a memory inherited 
fram its ancestors, in such a way, however, that the id}a3 
(of memory) arising on suitable occasion from inherited 
cerebral dispositions do not become conscious ns memories, 
but only make their appearance as the content of the 
acts of will called forth by those occasions (motives). 
(Here appears a special confirmation of Plato's explana- 
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tion of learnini} and reminiscence from a former life, except 
that the validity of this exphmation is a very limited one, 
and the earlier life did not belong to the same iiidividuaL) 
In man, too, a large part of the external manners and 
peculiarities of deportment of movement and of behaviour 
is composed of inherited cerebral dispositions of ances- 
tors affected with the same peculiarities. That certain 
mental talents are hereditary for several generations in a 
family is proved by numerous examples (j-ainterj^, mathe- 
maticians, astronomers, actors, generals, &c.) All such 
inherited predispositions contribute their quota, however, 
to the constitution of the total individuality of the man 
in his uniqueness, 

I only iidd, that, whilst the character in the narrower 
sense is always again equalised by cross-breeding, and in 
the main remains at about the same level in the human 
race — although the contrasts within the same become 
ever more abundantly worked out and more sJiarply 
drawn — that the mental endowments and faculties in the 
human race are liable to a progressive enhancement. This 
is owing to the circumstance that the various characters, 
provided they are not eccentric, get through life about 
equally well; but the man endowed with higher mental 
capacities has always the advantage in the struggle 
for existence. Still more than in individuals does the 
truth of this contrast appear in nations; the character 
of the latter has for their struggle for existence but 
very small importance in proportion to their mental fit- 
ness and education. Now the open, upright, and brave, 
now the cunning, treacherous, and cowardly, now the slow 
and enduring, now the ready and quickly recovering, 
now the morally strict, now the coiTiipt, but always for 
the length of time the intellectually highci* nation conies off 
conqueror in the struggle for existence, which accordingly 
in this sphere also acts on the individual differences, con- 
firming and enhancing them, whether these have first arisen 
fortuitously or unconsciously in generation, or through 
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the outward circumstances of life or personal conscious 
industry (comp. Chap. x. pp. 10-13). 

If, on the other hand, we throw our glance backward 
beyond the comiueEcement of human history on the 
history of development of organic Ufi;, of which humanity 
only forms the ripest fruit, there appears an advance 
of character ami iutelligence preserving a perfectly equal 
pace. We must ascend tolerably high in the animal king- 
dom before we iind manifestations of an intelligence 
■which are more than the immediate content of an act of 
will that takes its direction from the present motive. 
Hence the innate modes of reaction or inherited slumburing 
ideas of msmory have in those lower mental spheres a 
relatively far higher importance (vol. i, pp. 88-89). ^'^^ 
as the Unconscious creates for itself in these cerebral or 
ganglionic dispositions mechanisms for the easier perform- 
ance of certain voluntary reactions {e.tf., the tendency of 
bees to construct hexagonal cells), so very well may some- 
thing similar take pkce also with abstract human ideas, 
which freq^uently recur, and are of special importance for 
the organisation of thought (ci/., mathematical notions, 
logical categories, forms of language, &c.) Sliould we 
have recourse for describing such latent dispositions of 
brain to the term " innate ideas," this would be just as 
improper a designation as the other, " slumbering ideas of 
memory " (comp. i. 301 note), since the idea or presentation 
is something added to the material function through the 
ideal reaction of the Unconscious, and is not dispensed with, 
but only facilitated by, the predisposition. It is also never 
to be forgotten thatevenif thehithertoquite unproved sup- 
position of cerebral dispositions answering to the concepts 
in question is correct, yet the unconscious psychical func- 
tion must always be the prius of the first formation of a 
mode of vibration, from which the corresponding disposi- 
tion originally arose, and that further, in the case of other 
formal elements of thougiit, special reasons oppose tha 
above supposition (comp. i 343 -344). But at all events, 
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one may regard tliis much aa settled, tliat the cnhancin 
of conscious intellect in the history of development oS 
organisation and of hmnanity depends not only ( 
increase of the intensive and extensive capacity and faculty 
of combination, but also on an enhancement of thfi^ 
inherited cerebral dispositions for all practically usefiitl 
intellectual directions of activity. We must not be 
puzzled by the circumstance that in man {and even in the 
anthropoid apes) the embryonic evolution of the brain goes 
OH for a tolerably long time after birth (comp. also i. 352-J 
353). 1 

The same results, which we preferred to obtain here by^ 
another path, we might of course have also got if we had 
directly built upon the results of the last two chapters, 
and had kept in view the different causes of the individual 
variations from the origin of the cell. The agreement of 
the goal to which both roads lead may serve for corrobora- 
tion. The difference which would still have to be adjusted 
is the following ; — 

In lower organisms, where the variations are found 
essentially in the bodily structure and the organic func- 
tions, we sought the origin of the individual variations 1 
more especially in that period of life which opposes th*l 
least resistance to modifications; in Man, however, wherdT 
the variations of the mental qualities are far more in- 
teresting than those of the bodily, we must of course 
seek the origin of these variations in that period of life 
when the mental functions are already active, thus afier 
birth, and indeed some little time after that ; but yet not 
in the later periods of life, when the development is, as it 
were, indurated, but in the receptive age of childhood and .g 
youth. 

■ Essentially, however, the source of individual diETerenct 

is the same in the whole domain of organisation : esteruall 

> circumstances condition a varying structure of the orgao*! 

iani, and the varying structure of the organism conditiontT 
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a variation of the activity of the All-One Unconscious 
directed to it. These differences are added to that already 
conditioned by the diversity of the material substratum, 
and together form that total of differences which secures 
to every individual his peculiar oneness, \ 
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XII. 

TUE SUPREME WISDOM OF THE UNCONSCIOUS AND THE 

PERFECTION OF THE WORLD. 

At all times, and among all peoples, the wisdom of the 
Creator, World-orderer, or World-governor has been the 
theme of admiration and of praise. None of all the 
peoples who in the course of history have attained even a 
moderate degree of civilisation, whatever may have been 
their other opinions in religion and philosophy, has been 
so barbarous as not to have attained this perception, and to 
have given it more or less rapturous expression. Although 
this expression must, in part, be laid to the account of a 
flattery of the gods with self-interested objects, yet at all 
events the greater part of it remains the announcement 
of a genuine conviction. This conviction thrusts itself 
already on the mind of the child as soon as it begins to 
comprehend the remarkable combination of means and 
ends in Nature. He only who denies natural ends can 
close his mind against this conviction ; such a view can, 
however, only be evolved from systematically ordered 
philosophical abstractions, since it runs counter to the first 
natural apprehension of the phenomena of Nature. Before 
men form abstractions, they are most strongly moved by 
the power of the concrete case, and the deeper heads of a 
childlike nation may be lost in astonishment and reverence 
at the perception of a striking natural purpose even in a 
single case. Thus it is related of an ancient Brahmin that 
he was so affected with astonishment at the sight of an 
insect- capturing plant, that, forgetful of meat and drink, he 
remained seated before it till the end of his life, — Then 
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vrLeii man arrives at inductions from the concrete instances, 
it is sncli propositions as " Nature does nothing in vain," 
" Nature does everything for the best," " Nature employs 
for ils eniia the simplest means and ways," in which 
he already early acknowledges the wisdom ruling in 
Nature. Tliis conviction finds its strongest rational ex- 
pression in the period of Leibniz and Woif. Altliough 
Leibniz, in his denial of evil in the world, overshot the 
mark, although a great part of the extravagant laudations 
ot the iterators of the " best world " was only hollow 
bombastic declamation, which merely injured their case in 
the eyes of posterity, yet a core ot truth still remains. 

If we consider the matter in connection with our former 
conclusions, it will take somewhat the following shape : — 
According to C, Chap, i., the Unconscious can never err. 
Day, not even doubt or hesitate, but when the entrance of 
an unconscious idea is wanted, it follows instantaneously, 
implicity enclosing the pi-ocess of reflection occupying 
time in consciousness in the one moment of its oc- 
currence, and uodoubtedly correctly, since all the data 
that can in any way be. taken account of stand at the 
command of the Unconscious in virtue of ita absolute 
dairvoyance, and indeed always and momentarily stand at 
command, not as the data in conscious reflection that have 
first to be dragged out by severe meditation from memory 
one after the other, and still oftener are entirely want- 
ing. All future ends, the nearest as the most distant, and 
al! considerations of the possibility of intervention in this 
or that wise, act together in this manner at the moment of 
origin of the required idea, and t!ms it happens that every 
interposition ot the Unconscious occlirs precisely at the ( 
■moat suitable moment, when the whole purpose-frame of 
the world requires it, and that the unconscious idea which 
determines the manner of the interposition is the most 
suitable of all possible ones for this whole machinery of 
ends. Such an interposition of the Unconscious in a 
manner adapted to the peculiarity of the case according to 
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our investigations takes place at everij moment in the de- 
partment of organic life ; both the preservation consisting; 
in a replacement of the used-up material by nutrition and 
in a ceaseless struggle against invading disturbances, as 
well as the plastic etiergy manifesting itself partly in a 
re-creation of accidentally destroyed parts, partly in an 
enliancement of the individual form of life, and also the 
plastic energy becoming reprodicction through the setting- 
up of fresii individuals ; they all three are only conceiv- 
able as a ceaseless ever-renewed interposition of the Un- 
conscious at every single point of the organism at once ; 
each of these interpositions being modified according to the 
particular circumstances to which it refers, and each uni- 
formly keeping in view the important ends which they all 
subserve in common. 

Every natural cause shows itself accordingly as means 
for the great ends of Providence ; every natural cause in 
the organic realm presents itself as including a direct 
participation of the Unconscious. But these continual 
interpositions of Providence are themselves natural, %.e., 
not ariitrary, but acco7'clinf/ to law, namely, determined 
with logical necessity by the main design fixed once for all, 
and the circumstances of the moment in which the inter- 
position takes places. 

When the Christian theory emphatically declares that 
God's action is not merely a guidance on the large scale, but 
that his immeasurable greatness is most remarkably dis- 
j)layed in this, that it is everywhere active in the smallest 
detail, this view is only confirmed by our researches in 
regard to organic life. 

The fitness of the activity of the Unconscious is not how- 
ever herewith exhausted, but as the cleverness of a person 
is much more to be commended, who relieves himself of 
an ever-recurring work by the construction of an ingenious 
machine, tlian that of one who himself performs the same 
in each single case with the utmost skill, so must we also 
far more admire the wisdom of the Unconscious, when it 
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saves itself a part of ita interposition by meclianical 
arrangements contrived for the purpose or even by a 
clever nse of external circumstances (e.tj., of the straggle 
for existence, or of the existing atomic forces), than when 
it solves its problems by continuous direct interposition 
in the most excellent fashion. Examples of tiiis we have 
already found in sucli numbers in the course of our in- 
quiries that I consider a special reference, to say nothing 
of enumeration, to be scarcely necessary here. The most 
comprehensive and important of all these mechanisms, 
however, is the system of the physico-chemical laws of 
Nature. 

But however many mechanical contrivances the Uncon- 
scious may employ to facilitate its labour, those can never 
dispense with the continual direct interposition, for they 
fall according to their very nature into a class of liomo- 
geneoua cases, whilst in reality each case is distinct from ' 
the other; the best-contrived mechanism thus always 
leaves over a remnant of work, which falls afterwai-ds as 
before to the direct activity of the Unconscious, and which 
consists in the complete adaptation to the peculiar nature 
of the case. As soon as the expenditure of force needed 
for the setting-up of a macliine would become greater 
than the saving of force attained by the mechanism (which 
is the case in all combinations of ci^(.^umstances which by 
tlieir nature occur but seldom, or where for other reasons 
a mechanism can only be constructed with difficulty), 
there of course the direct activity of the Unconscious 
must display itself without hesitation. Of such a kind 
are, e.g., the incursions of the Unconscious in hiunan 
brains, which determine and guide the course of history 
in all departments of civilisation in tiie direction of the 
goal intended \-j the Unconscious. 

If, now, according to all this, we cannot avoid ascribing 
to the Unconscious, first, absolute clairvoyance (which 
answers to the theological notion of omniscience) ; 
secondly, an infallible and indubitable logical concate- 
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nation of the included data, and the most appropriate 
action at the most suitable moment (in theological lan- 
guage, omniscience united with supreme \idsdom); and, 
thirdly, a ceaseless intervention at every moment and at 
every place (theologically omnipresence; one must add 
omnipresence at all times); if we further consider that 
at the first moment when the Unconscious became active, 
thus at the moment of the first positing and disposing of 
this world, just the same ideal world of all possible con- 
ceptions, thus also of all possible worlds and world-goals 
and world-ends and their possible means rested in the 
omniscient Unconscious, — if, lastly, we take notice that 
the chain of final causality cannot from its very natuie 
be conceived interminable like that of bare causality, but 
must terminate in a final end, because every preceding link 
of the chain in final causation must be conditioned by the 
follovnng ; thus a completed infinity of ends would have to 
be included in the idea, and yet all the infinitely nume- 
rous final terms would hover as impossible in the air, 
because they wait in vain for the true end which is to 
determine them, — we may with justice confide thxU the 
world is contrived and guided as wisely and well as is pos- 
sible ; tliat ify among all possible ideas, that of a better world 
could have lain in the omniscient Unconscious, certainly the 
better one vxmld have come to pass instead of the present one ; 
that the unerring Unconscious neither could have been 
deceived in positing this world as to its value, nor that in 
the omni-temporal omnipresence of the Unconscious a 
pause in its action could ever have been possible, since 
by such a remissness in the government of the world 
the better-founded world would have of itself deteriorated. 
Consequently, we can only regard the assertion of Leibniz 
as perfectly justified, " that the existing world is the best 
of all possible ones." To be sure, the path by which we 
arrive at the preponderating probability of this assump- 
tion is an indirect one. To aim at it by a direct path is 
indeed a manifest impossibility, for how could we compre- 
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Iienil the infinitely many possible worlds, how sufficiently 
know the existing ones, to compare it exhaustively with 
these) It was certainly, however, possible for us to prove 
the existence of those (qualities in the Unconscious in 
consequence of which it must overlook the possible worlds 
with a glance as it were, and of these worlds realise that 
one which attains the most rational end in the most 
efficient manner. 

Butnow, although in this respect weayree with Leibniz, 
we can yet by no means approve of his conception of evil, 
which he has adopted from Athanasius and Augustine, 
and wliich consists in explaining it as something purely 
privative, or a less degree of the good. Were it declared to 
be something negative in the true sense of the word, rightly 
understood, one could only approve this, for pleasure and 
pain, good and evil are in fact related as positive and 
negative, i.e., as thesis and antithesis; only it is to be 
remarked that the negative has exadly as muck reality as 
the positive ; Uiat it is purely a matter of the subjective 
jioint of ■view, consequently, as this is self-chosen, an 
arbitrary affair, which of two opposites is termed posi- 
tive, which negative. 

But Leibniz had also too fine and too mathematical a 
head to attempt, from the negativity of eWl, to show its 
unreality. Since, however, he is only concerned to prove 
this in majorcm Dei gloriam, he does violence to the facts, 
and ascribes to evil not a negative, but a merely privative, 
and indeed relatively privative character, i.e., he asserts; 
"Evil is not the contrary, but tlie defect of the good, and ^ 
indeed only absolute evil could be the absolute defect of 
the good; every relative evil, however, is only a relative 
defect, i.e., a less degree of the good." 

This is an actual untruth, for from the proposition it 
would at once follow that I must prefer the union of the *" 
evil a with the good A to the possession of the latter alonf, 
eince indeed the evil a is not by a long way absolute evil, 
i.e., zero-evil, but only a less degree of good, thus increases 
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the degree of good contained in A by its own good. The 
non plus ultra of madness would be, however, according to 
this view, when somebody to avoid a great evil foregoes a 
good, and tlie man who at the same time suffers in the 
extremest degree all conceivable bodily and mental tor- 
ments would have to be called happy even at this moment 
compared with the insensitive state of one under chloro- 
form, to say nothing of the peaceful sleep of death. To 
such unnatural perversions does a false hypothesis lead, 
that is invented for the sake of certain foregone con- 
clusions. 

If w^e inquire, however, concerning the motive in whose 
interest it was set up, it is remarkable that this proves to 
be mistaken, and therefore the whole hypothesis super- 
fluous. 

It used to be thought that there lay in the existence of 
a real evil a contradiction to the perfect world. Much 
mischief has at all times been wrought by the word 
" perfect." Already Plato (Timseus, 7) and Aristotle regarded 
the world as a sphere, and the astronomical movements as 
circular, because the sphere is the most perfect form, and 
circular movement the most perfect movement; and in 
old manuals of artillery, too, one may read that balls 
are used for shot because the ball is the most perfect 
shape. 

If " perfect " has any sense at all, it can only be " the 
best of its kind," for nothing can of course be better than 
possible ; and only in this sense would one have grounds 
for regarding the world as possible. But now another 
notion was substituted unperceived for that of perfect, 
the immaculate or faultless, representing an absolute 
value, filling the possessor with untroubled blessedness. 
For sucli a perfection of the world, however, not the very 
least particle of evidence was offered ; it was a baseless 
supposition, the result of confusion of ideas. It was 
supposed the best possible must also be good^ and it 
was not at all considered that the best 'possibility of a 
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tiling (iofis not say anything whatever as to its goodness; 
that it therefore may be as bad as one can imagine, nay, 
that iu certain casea the extreme of goodness and thu 
extreme of badness is precisely identical, namely, when 
only one case ia possible, or even when aU possible cases 
ei^ual one another in goodness. Thus, then, because this 
world is the best possible, it may still be thoroughly bad, 
and since the best possibility says nothing at all as to its 
goodness, the strongest jjroo/ o/ its badness can never becotite 
an objection to its being the lesi possible, and consequently 
the refutation of these objections never can become a sup- 
port to the assertion of its being the best possible, are there- 
fore in this respect quite superfluous. 

Only if the defects and worthlessness exhibited prove 
either the pursuing of a reprehensible purpose or an 
application of unsitilable means to demonstrably good 
ends, only then would tliey establish a doubt of the all- 
wisdom of the Unconscious, and thereby indirectly, but 
only indirectly, also of the best possible character of 
the world. This is, however, the case neither as regards 
evil, nor as I'egards the morally bad, nor as regards the 
pleasant life of the immoral and sulTenng of the vir- 
tuous; the ends to which these circumstances would be 
inappropriate means must be the rule of universal 
felicity, morality, and justice. As regards morality and 
justice in particular, both have only au importance from 
the point o( view of individuation, i.e.., they belong only 
to tlie world of appearance, not to its essence. Indi- 
viduation ruquires as fundamental instinct for the pre- 
servation of individuals, thus as fundamental condition 
of their possibility, egoism; mthoul egoism no indi- 
viduation ; with egoism necessarily direct injury of 
another for one's own advantage, i.e., wrong, wickedness, 
immorality, &c. All this is therefore a necessary una- 
voidable evil tor the sake of individuation, as I have 
already shown in Chap. viiL A., vol, i. p. 190, in the 
department of organic arrangements, that certain in- 
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evitable evil conditions must be borne in spite of their 
inappropriateness for certain ends, because their avoid- 
ance would be inappropriate for still more important 
ends. 

The wisdom of the Unconscious is therefore only to 
be admired, which, in the first place, has placed in the 
human breast as counterpoise to the necessary egoism 
those otlier instincts like compassion, benevolence, grati- 
tude, feeling of approval and instinct of retaliation, 
which serve for the averting of much wrong and pro- 
duction of positive benefits, and of which the retaliatory 
instinct and the feeling of approval in conjunction with 
the instinct to form communities produce, after the trans- 
ference of retribution to the state, the idea of justice, 
which now on its part makes the desistance from wrong 
by prospective punishment an affair of egoism, so that 
this annuls itself by its own excesses. 

But quite apart from this admirable arrangement 
1 morality and justice are always only ideas, which have 
a significance merely in regard to the behaviour of indi- 
vidvxils to one another, or to the corporations formed of 
individuals, but applied to the inner leing of the indi- 
viduals, i.e., to the One Unconscious — apart from the 
form of its manifestation — become meaninglessji But now, 
since the All-One can in the last resort only be so far 
interested in the world as it takes part in it, inheres 
in it with its essence, and since the form of the manifesta- 
tion is indeed an important point of transition, but apart 
from its reaction on the Essential Being itself cannot 
possibly be a final end ; so will also morality and justice 
z& formal ideas only be capable of estimation in regard 
to their teleological value for the Unconscious, according 
to that standard which exclusively regards their eflTect on 
its essence. 

This, however, is only given by the sum of pleasure and 
pain produced by morality and immorality, by justice 
and injustice, in all the participating individuals acting 
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or Buffering, for these only are altogether real, not like 
morality and justice, mere ideas of consciovstiess, and the 
Unconscious is the common suhfed, which feels them in 
all the different conaciousnesaes. Thus not in itself can 
moral action have a value for the ITnconscioua, but only i 
so far as it lessens the sum of the sorrow to be felt by 
it; not in itself, also not for the sake of morality can 
justice have a worth, but only so far aa it diminishes the 
woe to be felt by diminution of immoral action. Although, 
therefore, morality and justice, as suck, cannot be ends in 
the world-process, they might well be so for the sake 
of happiness, if this, as an object directly concerning the 
essence of the Unconscious, may be regarded aa end, 
which might well be supposed. As ends in snch rela- 
tive sense, however, morality and justice may certainly 
be regarded without being contradicted by the facts, 
since, indeed, the already mentioned instincts, but especi- 
ally the ever-improving administration of justice, must 
be recognised as means to the diminution of immoral 
and unjust action. They must, however, entirely lay aside 
their claims to absolute validity, and content themselves 
with a very subordinate relative importance, to which 
is to be added that, as immorality ia an unavoidable evil, 
without which no individuation is possible, so the 
demand for a direct divine administration of justice is a 
piece of theological unreason, which for the sake of an 
extremely small utility would continually put the laws of 
the world out of joint. Of happiness, i.e., the greatest 
possible diminution of pain and the greatest possible 
enhancement of pleasure, one would certainly think that 
it must be something affecting the essence of the Un- 
conscious itself, altogether real, eo ipso end, especially since 
there is no other subfectfor the feeling of pain and pleasure 
than the one Unconscious ; in conformity with this we 
do also, in fact, see a number of preparations taken for 
the warding off of pain and the enhancement of pleasure. 
Just as little can we deny that on the supposition of 
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individuation ami of the egoism connected tlierewith, tli» 
inevitable Tiecessity of pain in the struggle for existence 
and in tlie death of the individual ia given ; yet we find a 
number of facts that appear iiiappropriatt as regards 
happiness, and only become intelligible when the other 
ends which tliey serve, e.g., perfection of cousciousnessr' 
&c., are more important than happiness; nay, this is even 
tho case with individuation isself. But now we cannot at 
all understand how there should be an end that could take 
precedence of happiness, since nothing could more im— 

'7 mediately affect the essence of the Unconscious than thia.'J 
We cannot comprehend how there could be anything that] 
would reward a sacrifice of happiness except the prospecti 
of a higher happiness, or tliat could repay the taking t 
oneself of a pain except the pi'ospect and avoidance of 
greater pain ; otherwise it would only be driving the teeth 
into oTie's ovm ficsh. If then happiness is actually to be 
the supreme end, there can be only such sufferings as 
are unavoidable, in order to attain on another side, or 

■> in a later stage of the process, a so much higlier happi- 
ness, or at least to obviate still greater, more extensive, or 
more protracted sufTerings. But if there were no prospect of 
this, the existence of a world-process, or of a world at alli ■ 
would not be rationally intelligible, and the attainment ot'i 
God knows what o(A«' £H(is could afford no rational ground 
for the assumption of a pain exceeding the pleasure. 

Here now ia the point where we again come back 
Leibniz, for it would indeed be too surprising if the i 
fusion of ideas between the perfect world as hfitf08sd)U, 
the perfect world as altogether good and faultless, bad 
in the case of so fine a mind as Leibniz, a hidden supp< 
justifying the drift of the " Theodicy " in a certain fashioi 
This, however, is certainly discoverable; for not, as 
assorted, to show the supreme excellence of the world i 
Leibniz seek to enhance ita worth by the privative d 
racier of evil and the bad, but to justify the Creator 
account of his creation. 
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To wit, under all possible worlds the case is not included 
that no world he created, just because no world is also 
no world, thus also no one of possiVile tcorlds; should it 
now turn out that the existing uiorld is worse than none, 
the reproach would fall on the Creator why lie at all 
created it, since it would indeed have been more rational 
to create none. Then would the creation aa such, alto- 
gether apart from how it t\irned out, owe its origin to an 
irraiwnal act, and one woiild have then the choice tUker 
to asaume that the Keason of the Creator had no part in 
this irrational act, and that 011I7 the task fell to it to 
continue and carry out in the best possible manner the 
original decision made without its participation; or, how- 
ever, to grant that the Wisdom of the Creator, unquestion- 
able in details, committed on the large scale a fundamental 
error, and consequently became perfectly unfaithful to 
itself, namely, if one wishes to sustain the assertion that 
in that original act the totality of the Creator participated, 
thus also his reason. The second hypothesis is too mon- 
strous; how could the Supreme Wisdom be so faithless to 
itself as just to be guilty of the greatest unreason at the 
moat important moment ? But Leibniz would and cuuld 
just as little have adopted the ^rst supposition, because 
he recognised no plurality of attributes iu God. Con- 
sequently it only remained for him to secure himself in 
advance against the possihility that this world could have 
turned out Mwrse (Aan jio7ie, and/oriAispjiTyose he invented 
the theory of the privative character of evil 

We, who seek before all to maintain an unprejudiced 
attitude in this inquiry, shall in the next chapter try to 
solve the question empirically whether tliis world is to be 
preferred or postponed to its non-existence. Should then 
the latter be the result, we shall not seek to evade the 
consequence that the existence of the world owes its origin 
to an irrational act, shall however not assume that Season 
itself has suddenly become irrational in this one point, but 
that this act was only consummated without reason, because 
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Ileason had no part in it. This is possible to us, because 
we recognise tvH) activities in the Unconscious, of which 
the one, the will, is just the inherently illogical (not anti- 
logical, but a-logical), irrational. As we have already 
found that all real existence owes its origin to the will, it 
would, even a priori, be only wonderful if this existence 
were not as such irrational. 

But whatever the decision may be, in no case can an 
objection be drawn from it to the all-wisdom of the Un- 
conscious, and to the proposition that of all possible worlds 
the existing OTie is the best. 
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